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BOOKS. 


See 
MR. STEVENSON’S LETTERS.* 

EVER since it was announced that Mr. Stevenson’s diary- 
letters, written from Samoa to Mr. Sidney Colvin, would be 
given to the world, the admirers of Mr. Stevenson have been 
pleasantly engaged in wondering whether or not their 
favourite author would prove to be among the great letter- 
writers, and whether we should have another volume added to 
that rare and delightful section of literature. At last we have 
got the Vailima Letters, and can judge the value of our 
heritage. What is to be the verdict? The present writer has 
no hesitation in describing himself as one of Mr. Stevenson’s 
warmest admirers, and is moreover one who loves Mr. Steven- 
son best as a writer of familiar essays, and that is the side 
nearest to the diary-letter. Yet, if one must speak the exact 
truth, it appears to us impossible to say that we have a notable 
addition to the literature of letter-writing in the present 
volume. The work is full of charm, of brightness, of change- 
ful light and shadow and thick-coming fancies. Again, 
it is readable in a high degree, and will, we make no 
doubt, delight thousands of readers. But though the book 
is fnll of entertainment, and in no possible sense capable 
of injuring the writer’s great reputation, we cannot rank it 
as high aswe had hoped. The letters, that is, do not stand 
anything like so high among letters as do Memories and 
Portraits or Virginibus Puerisque among essays, or With a 
Donkey in the Cevennes or The Amateur Emigrant in their 
special form of literature. The four books just named are 
each in its own way, perfect. No one can say of them, “ Yes, 
very good, very pleasant, but so-and-so has done the same 
thing, and just a little better.” The letters, on the other 
hand, though they are, as we have said, full of charm, and 
shot through with the quick and radiant genius of their 
author, do not sustain the same claim for inimitability. 

With this reserve, we may enjoy undisturbed the delights 
of the island life which Mr. Stevenson unfolds to us. And 
first a word as to the high spirits and the boyish frankness 
and dash with which the book abounds. It is little short of a 
miracle that a man pressed by ill-health and by absence from 
his friends should have maintained so much youthfulness 
of heart. Most men of letters use their power over words 
to depict the troubles and worries of life, and confess 
themselves on paper. Not so Mr. Stevenson; he uses his 
gift of language to show us what a bright and pleasant place 
the earth is, and how full of what is beautiful and alluring. 
In his “ Child’s Garden of Verses” Mr. Stevenson makes his 
“mad littie poet” say :— 

“The world is so full of a number of things 

That I think we should all be as happy as kings.” 
We hear the refrain as we turn the pages of the Vailima 
Letters. Though, of course, Mr. Stevenson had his worries 
and moments of depression like the rest of mankind, the 
enduring strain is delight in the number of things with 
which the world is filled. That the mood was genuine, 
and not forced or assumed, no one can doubt who reads 
these outpourings to his friend. Some men of letters have, 
doubtless, pretended to enjoy better spirits than they really 
possessed,—have whistled like boys going through a church- 
yard, to show that they felt no chill or depression. Mr. 
Stevenson’s pleasure in life was, however, perfectly sincere. 
Take, as an example of his good-hearted pleasure in little 
things, the gusto with which he tells Mr. Colvin in the first 
Samoan letter how he has been tracing the course of a stream 
on his new property just as if he were a character in Treasure 
Island :— 


“The ascent of this lovely lane of my dry stream filled me 
with delight. I could not but be reminded of old Mayne Reid, 
as I have been more than once since I came to the tropics; and I 
thought, if Reid had been still living, I would have written to 
tell him, that for me, it had come true; and I thought, forbye, 
that, if the great powers go on as they are going, and the Chief 





* (1.) Vailima Letters, being Correspondence addressed by Robert Lowis Stevenson 
to Sidney Colvin. London: Methuen and Oo. 1895.—-~(2.) Collected Works of 
R. L. Stevenson. Vol. III. Edinburgh: Longmans, Cassell, Seeley, &c, Sold 
by Chatto and Windus, 1895, 





Justice delays, it would come truer still; and the war-conch will 
sound in the hills, and my home will be inclosed in camps, before 
the year is ended. And all at once—mark you, how Mayne Reid 
is on the spot—a strange thing happened. I saw a liana stretch 
across the bed of the brook about breast-high, swung up my 
knife to sever it, and—behold, it was a wire! On either hand 
it plunged into thick bush ; to-morrow I shall see where it goes 
and get a guess perhaps of what it means. To-day I know no 
more than—there it is. A little higher the brook began to 
trickle, and then to fill. At last,as I meant to do some work 
upon the homeward trail, it was time to turn. I did not return 
by the stream; knife in hand, as long as my endurance lasted, 
I was to cut a path in the congested bush. At first it went ill 
with me; I got badly stung as high as the elbows by the stinging 
plant ; I was nearly hung in a tough liana—a rotten trunk giving 
way under my feet ; it was deplorable bad business. Andan axe 
—if I dared swing one—would have been more to the purpose 
than my cutlass. Of a sudden things began to go strangely 
easier; I found stumps bushing out again; my body began to 
wonder, then my mind; I raised my eyes and looked ahead ; and, 
by George, I was no longer pioneering, I had struck an old track 
overgrown, and was restoring an old path. So I laboured till I 
was in such a state that Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs could scarce 
have found a name for it.” 

Note the extreme delight with which this boy-hearted man 
fastens upon each little incident in his pioneering, and makes 
it thrill for himself, and now also for us, with the sense of 
mystery and adventure. Truly, Mr. Stevenson was on one 
side of him the very Don Quixote of Pirates, Buccaneers, and 
Frontiersmen. Equally delightful was Mr. Stevenson in his 
Planter moods,—the head and leader of a busy gang putting 
his estate in order, building his house, and looking after his 
stock, and always in the back of his mind a thought of what 
Masterman Ready would have done under similar circum- 
stances. Here is a delicious account of how Mr. Stevenson 
played truant from his MSS., and like the true boy he was, 
tried to cut a path which should be a surprise to his family :— 

“Try to write a poem; no go. Play the flageolet. Then 

sneakingly off to farmering and pioneering. Four gangs at work 
on our place; a lively scene; axes crashing and smoke blowing ; 
all the knives are out. But I rob the garden party of one without 
a stock, and you should see my hand—cut to ribbons. NowI 
want to do my path up the Vaituliga single-handed, and I want 
it to burst on the public complete. Hence, with devilish 
ingenuity, I begin itat different places ; so that if you stumble on 
one section, you may not even then suspect the fulness of my 
labours. Accordingly, I started in a new place, below the wire, 
and hoping to work up to it. It was perhaps lucky I had so bad 
a cutlass, and my smarting hand bid me stay before I had got up 
to the wire, but just in season, so that I was only the better of 
my activity, not dead beat as yesterday.” 
But even on this errand the sense of mystery and adventure 
is not far distant. Mark how the Don Quixote vein—we use 
the phrase in no sense disrespectfully—appears again, but 
adorned with an admirable piece of descriptive writing :— 

“A strange business it was, and infinitely solitary; away 
above, the sun was in the high tree-tops; the lianas noosed and 
sought to hang me; the saplings struggled, and came up with 
that sob of death that one gets to know so well; great, soft, 
sappy trees fell at a lick of the cutlass, little tough switches 
laughed at and dared my best endeavour. Soon, toiling down in 
that pit of verdure, I heard blows on the far side, and then 
laughter. I confess a chill settled on my heart. Being so dead 
alone, in a place where by rights none should be beyond me, I was 
aware upon interrogation, if those blows had drawn nearer, I 
should (of course quite unaffectedly) have executed a strategic 
movement to the rear; and only the other day I was lamenting 
my insensibility to superstition! Am I beginning to be sucked 
in? Shall I become a midnight twitterer like my neighbours ? 
At times I thought the blows were echoes; at times I thought the 
laughter was from birds. For our birds are strangely human in 
their calls. Vaea mountain about sundown sometimes rings with 
shrill cries, like the hails of merry, ecattered children.” 

As the letters go on, and the Stevenson family settle down 
in their new quarters, we get less and less pioneering and 
more about other things,—native politics, descriptions of 
scenery, shrewd comments on his own work, general literary 
criticism, and, finally, samples of those pleasant general- 
isations about men and things which we find in the Essays. 
One of the pleasantest passages in the book describes the 
visit to Mr. Stevenson’s house of a party of blue-jackets 
from an English man-of-war:—“ Simply impossible to tell how 
well these blue-jackets behaved; a most interesting lot of 
men; this education of boys for the navy is making a class, 
wholly apart—how shall I call them ?—a kind of lower-class 
public-school boy, well-mannered, fairly intelligent, sentimental 
as a sailor. What is more shall be writ on board ship if any- 
where.” On another occasion Mr. Stevenson gives an account 
of a ball he attended, at which some of the same ship’s company 
were present, and notes the admiring comment of a “ beach- 
comber ”:—“‘It’s a nice sight this someway, to see the officers 
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dancing like this with the men, but I tell you, sir, these are the 
men that ’Il fight together. I tell you, Colvin, the acquaint- 
ance of the men—and boys—makes me feel patriotic.” 

To the present writer, and perhaps to other readers of Mr. 
Stevenson’s letters, the most interesting of the literary 
remarks are those devoted to Orme, the Indian historian. 
Without doubt, Orme was one of the greatest writers of 
historical prose which the eighteenth century produced, and 
it is pleasant to see him get his rights from so capable a judge 
as Mr. Stevenson :— 

“1 do not much like novels, I begin to think, but I am enjoying 
exceedingly Orme’s History of Hindostan, a lovely book in its way, 
in large quarto, with a quantity of maps, and written in a very 
lively and solid eighteenth century way, never picturesque ex- 
cept by accident and from a kind of conviction, and a fine 
sense of order. No historian I have ever read is so minute; 
yet he never gives you a word about the people; his interest 
is entirely limited in the concatenation of events, into which 
he goes with a lucid, almost superhuman, and wholly ghostly 
gusto. ‘ By the ghost of a mathematician’ the book might be 
announced, A very brave, honest book.” 

The passage about the natives is not quite fairto Orme. His 
picture of Bengal before the Conquest, and his account of the 
overthrow of Sur Rajah Dowlah after the battle of Plassey, 
are not open to this charge. But perhaps Mr. Stevenson 
had not got as far as the volume which contains these, and 
had only read that which describes “The War in the 


Carnatic.” 

We have not space to dwell upon the light which 
these letters throw upon Mr. Stevenson’s methods of 
literary work. The details are often very full and most 
curious and interesting. Again, we cannot touch the native 
politics which are so fully described, or deal with the 
striking last letters, in which a note of melancholy and 
depression appears for the first time. We will end our notice 
of this delightful book, for which the public owe a real debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Colvin, by quoting the following striking 
passage from a speech which Mr. Stevenson addressed to the 
Samoan chiefs in order to induce them to take to road-making, 
and to turn from fighting to the works of peace. It shows 
that Mr. Stevenson’s good-heartedness was a real and prac- 
tical thing, not a mere garment of the spirit :— 


“Chiefs! On this road that you have made many feet shall 
follow. The Romans were the bravest and greatest of people! 
mighty men of their hands, glorious fighters and conquerors. 
To this day in Europe you may go through parts of the country 
where all is marsh and bush, and perhaps after struggling 
through a thicket, you shall come forth upon an ancient road, 
solid and useful as the day it was made. You shall see men and 
women bearing their burdens along that even way, and you may 
tell yourself that it was built for them perhaps fifteen hundred 
years before,—perhaps before the coming of Christ,—by the 
Romans. And the people still remember and bless them for that 
convenience, and say to one another, that as the Romans were the 
bravest men to fight, so they were the best at building roads. 
Chiefs! Our road is not built to last a thousand years, yet in 
a sense it is. When a road is once built, it is a strange thing how 
it collects traffic, how every year as it goes on, more and more 
people are found to walk thereon, and others are raised up to 
repair and perpetuate it, and keep it alive; so that perhaps even 
this road of ours may, from reparation to reparation, continue to 
exist and be useful hundreds and hundreds of years after we are 
mingled in the dust. And it is my hope that our far-away 
descendants may remember and bless those who laboured for 
them to-day.” 





THE SECOND AND THIRD BATTLES OF 
BERG ISEL.* 
OnE of the results of the war of 1805 was the severance of 
Tyrol from Austria, and its enforced union with Bavaria 
to the dire dismay of the Tyrolers, who were passionately 
loyal and patriotic. For the Hapsburgs, though despotic, had 
allowed the brave mountaineers a fair measure of self- 
government, and treated them with fatherly kindness. The 
Bavarians, on the other hand, tried to rule them on the 
principles of the French Revolution, deposed their Bishops, 
persecuted their priests, interfered with their ancient 
customs, increased their taxes, and dragged away their 
young men to serve in the French wars. So it came to 
pass that by the time the war of 1809 was in the air, 
the Tyrolers were ripe for rebellion, and a conspiracy, 
fomented by the Austrian Government, was formed for 
throwing off the Bavarian yoke, which meant the French 
yoke, Bavaria being rather a vassal than an ally of France. 





* Die zweite wnd dritte Berg Isel Schlacht (Gefechte in der Umgebung von 
Innsbruck am 25, und 29, Mai 1809). 
K, und K, Obersten des Ruhestandes, 


Von Gedeon Freiherr von Riy-Alpin, 
Tunsbruck. 1895, 





Early in April all was in readiness for a rising, and Andreas 
Hofer, the heart and soul of the conspiracy, gave the word to 
Spechbacher and the other leaders. “It is time,” he wrote. 
Boards with red flags were floated down the Inn, beacon-fires 
lighted on the mountains, “storm-bells” sounded in the 
villages. The people responded with a will, and the heights 
round Innsbruck were ozcupied by a host of peasants. Yet 
though peasants, they were not rabble. Many of them were 
chamois-hunters and crack shots, armed with excellent ritles 

nearly all had served in the local militia, and belonged to 
local “shooter-companies” led by captains of their choice 
The key of the position was Berg Isel, a wooded height to the 
south, overlooking Innsbruck. Wherefore the action that fol- 
lowed is known as the first battle of Berg Isel, the first of five 
fought on the same ground within eight months. The city 
was first surrounded, then stormed, and the Bavarian garrison 
compelled to surrender. Their retreat had been barred by 
Spechbacher, who, by capturing the bridges over the Inn at 
Hall, and seizing the town, cut off their communications with 
Bavaria. The fate that befell them befell « French regiment, 
two thousand strong, which arrived at Innsbruck just in time 
to be taken prisoners. The spoils of this remarkable victory, 
won without a General, without a Captain, and with a loss 
of only twenty-five men, were one eagle, two flags, seven 
field-pieces, the enemy’s war-chest, and all his small-arms and 
military stores. The prisoners numbered nearly five thousand, 
among whom were three Generals and one hundred and 
thirty-two other officers, The heroes of the day were Joseph 
Straub, landlord of the ‘Crown Inn’ at Hall, and Joseph 
Spechbacher, peasant, of Judenstein in the Commune of Rinn. 


Meanwhile, Andreas Hofer had won a battle near Sterzing, 
and Tyrol was in a fair way of being delivered from the 
oppressors. But at this juncture there appeared on the 
scene an Austrian army under General Chastelar, who took 
the supreme command, and the rebel leaders had to take 
back seats. Of all the incompetent Generals with whom at 
that time Austria was cursed, Chastelar was probably the 
worst. Besides being ignorant of mountain warfare, he was 
irresolution itself, wore out his troops with purposeless 
marches, and bewildered his officers with contradictory 
orders. Moreover, he despised peasant soldiers and abhorred 
rebels, even though they were fighting for reunion with Austria, 
and instead of their active co-operation secured only their 
sullen support. He let Marshal Lefebvre force the Strub 
Pass, was badly beaten at Woergl (on May 11th), and aban- 
doning Innsbruck without a struggle, retreated to Steinach, 
afterwards to Lienz, leaving behind him on the Brenner only 
a slender division, under General Buol, as that officer bitterly 
complained, without orders, munitions, money, or vivres. Then 
the rebel chiefs came to the fore again. Hofer sent out a new 
Aufruf (call to arms), and on May 25th six thousand moun- 
taineers mustered at Matrei to attempt a second rescue of 
Tyrol’s capital. Colonel Count von Riv-Alpin gives a detailed 
account of the composition of the force with the name of 
every company leader; and his description of the two battles 
is so full and minute as to be almost tedious, if anything 
relating to the most heroic of modern wars can be tedious. 


In looking over the list of officers in the ordre de bataille, 
we are struck by the absence from it of distinguished names. 
The vons are few and far between. The ‘“ Ober-Commandant ” 
is Andreas Hofer, Sandwirt (keeper of the ‘Sand Inn’); the 
left wing is commanded by the Capucin-Father Joachim 
Haspinger, who has for Adjutant Capucin-Father Peter Mayr, 
the latter son of Peter Mayr, innkeeper and rebel chief. The 
commanders of the furthest right wing are Major Joseph 
Spechbacher and Major Ignaz Straub. This lies in the nature 
of things, for in a country of few industries, where the tillers 
of the soil are almost exclusively yeomen, there is no room for 
a landed gentry. The natural leaders of the common folk 
were then, as they are now, innkeepers and priests. In Tyrol 
the Wirtshaus and the Pfarrhaus (parsonage) are the centres 
of rural life. As often as not, the landlord is Mayor of the 
Commune; and in out-of-the-way places the priest keeps the 
inn, which is generally the best house in the village; and if, 
as is commonly the case, there is no barber’s-shop in the 
neighbourhood, the men are shaven and shorn in one of the 
inn rooms. Moreover, in the Wirtshaus the shooter-com- 
panies meet to elect their officers, and discuss their plans. 
Hence the landlord is necessarily a man of importance, second 
only to the parson, who, as being the spiritual guide of his 
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flock, naturally wields yet greater power. To teetotalers and 
some others this may seem deplorable. But we judge of a 
tree by its fruits, and it is no bad system which produces a 
folk so loyal and true, so brave and honest as were the 
Tyrolers of that age, as indeed they are still. No nobler soul 
than the innkeeper of Passeir ever shed lustre on a great 
cause. And he was as humane as he was brave. Though the 
French had wrought havoc in the valley of the upper Inn, 
sparing neither man nor child—and Lefebvre hanged peasants 
at their own doors for withstanding his requisitions—Hofer 
would have no reprisals. He was as incapable of doing an 
unkind act as of sanctioning a cruel deed, and never ordered 
the slaying of an enemy save in fair fight. 

But to return to the battle of Berg Isel. Marshal Lefebvre 
believing that Tyrol was conquered, had quitted Innsbruck, 
leaving there General Deroy with a weak division of 
Bavarians, a comparatively powerful artillery, and a regiment 
of cavalry. So the two forces were about equal in point of 
numbers; but Hofer had only four field-pieces, and eighty 
horsemen lent to him by General Buol. The Austrian 
General also placed at his disposal a contingent of twelve 
hundred infantry, yet declined to take any part in the 
contest, refusing either to give instructions or to accept 
responsibility. But the officers and men of the contingent 
bettered their orders, or rather, lack of them, and did yeoman 
service on the day of battle. 

To attempt a fall description of it without a map would 
not make for enlightenment, the more especially as three, and 
occasionally four, isolated engagements were proceeding at 
the same time. Innsbruck, the objective point of the 
Tyrolers, lies in a valley begirt by mountains so thickly 
wooded and broken by streams and gorges, as to be un- 
approachable from the south except by three roads,—the 
Brenner, the great highway from Italy to Germany, the 
Roman road from Matrei to Hall, and a country road over 
the heights of Natters and Mutters. Along the first Hofer 
sent his main body directly towards Berg Isel and Innsbruck ; 
along the second went his right wing, along the third his 
left,—an arrangement which enabled him to protect both his 
flanks, though they were so wide asunder as to be virtually 
independent forces. It was a picturesque fight, full of 
moving incidents and heroic deeds, on one side as well as 
the other, yet inconclusive withal. For albeit the Tyrolers 
won Berg Isel and repulsed every attempt of the enemy to 
retake it, they could go no further. Ammunition, always 
their weak point, ran short, heavy rain came on, and having 
neither food nor powder, there was nothing for it but to retire 
to Matrei and resume their former position. The Bavarians, 
on their part, retired to Innsbruck, and many of the peasants 
went home. 

On the following day there was great discouragement in the 
rebel camp, and at a council called by Hofer, diverse opinions 
were expressed as to whether it were better to disband the 
army or fight another battle. Hofer, who had his moments of 
irresolution, made no sign. Then up rosea grey-haired peasant, 
and thus addressed him :—‘ Aye, don’t lose courage; attack 
the enemy once more on the 29th, but make a vow that if the 
attack succeeds thou and thy folk and all right-thinking 
Gemeinden (Communes) will yearly, as on this day, hold an 
office and walk round the churchyard three times, according to 
old peasant custom. Then shall all go well.” The Sandwirt, 
who was both deeply religious and a believer in omens, re- 
garding this as an almost prophetic deliverance, resolved to 
act on the old peasant’s advice, and sent out an Aufruf thus 
conceived :—‘“ DEAR BROTHERS,—The day after to-morrow I 
am going to attack the Bavarians on the side of Berg 
Isel. Come to my help!—AnprRE Horer.” It worked 
wonders. In little more than forty-eight hours Hofer’s force 
was increased to ten thousand men, the Austrians gave him two 
waggon-loads of powder, and on the morning of the 29th the 
rebel army was put in motion, in pretty much the same order 
as on the 25th. By 4 o’clock in the afternoon the Tyrolers 
were in full possession of Berg Isel, after much hard fighting, 
the 10th Bavarian Regiment alone losing two hundred and fifty 
men. Spechbacher and Straub had destroyed the bridges at 
Hall, and a contingent of sharpshooters from the valley of 
the upper Inn was within a short march of Kranebitten, a 
suburb of Innsbruck on the left bank of the river. On this 
Hofer summoned General Deroy to surrender, more in 
order to gain time for developments than in the belief that 





his proposal would be accepted. It was refused, and the 
battle went on till sunset,—albeit, in a desultory fashion, for 
the Tyrolers believed that the Bavarians would be compelled 
to capitulate on the morrow, and General Deroy, heedful of 
the fate of General Kinkel, had made up his mind to clear 
out. His position had become untenable, and if Miblau 
Bridge were destroyed, surrender he must. So, muffling the 
feet of his horses and the wheels of his carriages, he stole 
away in the night, and succeeded in getting to Kufstein with 
the remnant of his division. Thus ended the third battle of 
Berg Isel, and came to pass the second freeing of Tyrol, 





REGIMENTAL HISTORIES.* 

In one of Mr. Kipling’s stories, entitled “The Mutiny of the 
Mavericks,” there occurs a scene in which an Irish private is 
represented as unfolding the regimental colours and ex- 
patiating to his comrades on the enormity of daring to 
suggest mutiny to a regiment with such a glorious record. 
The supposition of the author, that the privates of a regiment 
are all more or less conversant with its history, is one in 
which one would dearly like to believe; but one fears it is a 
little lacking in probability. One would be disposed to doubt 
whether there are many officers who could really give a 
succinct and accurate account of the past history of the 
regiment to which they belong, or if one private out of 
ten has any but the most shadowy notion of the part 
which his predecessors have taken in bygone wars. That 
there is no lack of esprit de corps we have every reason 
to believe; we only doubt its dependence upon tradi- 
tions of the past. Still that spirit should be immensely 
strengthened by a common knowledge of those traditions, 
and an officer who collects them into some readable shape 
deserves well not only of his own regiment, but also of the 
country at large. Fortunately, a good many officers have, 
from time to time, taken upon themselves this somewhat 
arduous task, and the book now before us, Colonel Fyler’s 
history of the old 50th, is not the only one of its kind. There 
was a certain fitness in Colonel Fyler becoming the historian 
of his regiment, as he was its last commanding officer before 
it ceased to bear that number in 1881, and became merged 
into the Royal West Kent, and so stands as a connecting- 
link between the records of the last century and the service 
which it has yet to perform under its new name. Its past 
record is a very honourable one, and enters into the history 
of every important war since the formation of the regiment 
in 1741, when it was raised for Marine service, or rather from 
the date of 1756, when the original regiment was disbanded 
and the 52nd Foot took its place and number. The principal 
campaigns in which it shared were the Seven Years’ War of 
1760, the Corsican Campaign in 1794, Egypt in 1801, Copen- 
hagen in 1807, the Peninsular War, in Jamaica, in India, the 
Crimea, and the New Zealand War. The author has very wisely 
given a connected story of every campaign in which the 
regiment took part, not omitting the work of other regiments 
engaged, so that his readers are able to follow the fortunes 
of the 50th through a coherent and intelligible narrative. At 
the same time, wherever the 50th was specially engaged, he 
indulges in a faller and more particular account. We cannot 
do better than quote from the spirited description of the 
conduct of the regiment at Corunna, where it was led by 
Major Napier, afterwards Sir Charles, the hero of Scinde. 
The 50th found itself opposite the largest battery held by the 
enemy, on the further side of the village of Elvina, which lay 
between them, and was suffering heavily from their fire. 
On Sir John Moore giving orders to the 42nd to advance, 
Major Napier, without waiting for further instructions, 
advanced the 50th in line with them :— 

“* Passing the 42nd, Napier leads his regiment through Elvina, 
which is carried at the point of the bayonet, he cheering as he 
leads the advance. At this moment Sir John Moore comes back 
to where he had left the 50th regiment, and, taking in the situation, 
rides forward in the wake of the regiment, calling out,—‘ Well 
done, 50th! Well done, my Majors!’ The battalion companies, 
passing rapidly through the streets of the village, upset the 
cooking materials of the enemy, and, forcing every barrier, pressed 
on to the higher ground. ‘Forward! Forward to the hill!’ was 
the cry; and clambering up the steep and craggy ascent— 
emboldened by the example of their officers—the men were mowed 
down by continuous volleys from the crest of the mountains 





* (1.) The History of the 60th, or the Queen’s Own, Regiment. By Colonel Fyler. 
London: Chapman and Hall.—(2.) The History of the Second Queen's, now 
Royal West Surrey Regiment. Vole, 11. and I1f. By Colonel John Davis. 
London: Bentley and Son, 
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bristling with French bayonets, which almost threatened to 
annihilate their ranks, the regiment being the most advanced in 
the battle and surrounded on three sides bya sheet of fire. Major 
Napier’s sword-belt was shot away, but looking to his front he 
saw the heavy battery now close above him, and gathering by 
great personal exertion about thirty men and three or four officers 
together he resolved to storm the enemy’s stronghold. This 
forlorn hope, leading straight upon the battery, went down before 
a fire which smote them almost as much from their friends in the 
rear as from their enemies, and, by the time the foot of the ascent 
was reached, Major Napier found himself almost alone before the 
enemy.” 

Unfortunately, while this gallant effort was being made, the 
support upon which the 59th had relied, failed them. Sir 
John Moore received his fatal wound, and an order had to be 
sent to the 50th to retire. The shattered remnant fell back 
to their old position, but Major Napier, with but four sur- 
vivors of his forlorn hope, was left surrounded by the enemy, 
and in spite of a desperate attempt to cut their way through, 
Napier and one private, both dangerously wounded, were 
taken prisoners. The service rendered by the 50th at the 
combat of Maya, when they charged and Grove out of the 
pass of Lessessa an advancing column, was still more striking. 
The regiment has taken position at the opening of the pass :— 

“ Here they formed in line in front of about 5,000 of the enemy, 
who advanced in contiguous columns, The regiment, undaunted 
by numbers, charged, and crossing bayonets with the confident 
foe, threw them into confusion. The loss of the regiment was so 
severe, that it was obliged to retire a short distance, when it 
again charged, crossing bayonets a second time with the imposing 
column, who, confident in their great numerical superiority, 
rallied after each charge, and kept up such a destructive fire as 
reduced the regiment in a short time to about half the number 
it brought intoaction. The regiment again retired in the steadiest 
manner about two hundred paces, and it was again preparing to 
charge when an order was received to retire to a rocky ridge a 
little in the rear.” 

But the action of which the 50th had most reason to be 
proud, perhaps, was the battle of Sobraon, from the author’s 
description of which we extract the following passage :— 

“ After passing a nullah, they were exposed to the fire of the 
whole Sikh batteries at musket-range; but the regiment pressed 
on gallantly, led by its commanding officers, Lieutenant-Colonels 
Ryan and Petit, who both fell desperately wounded within a few 
yards of one another. The first brigade, after three most gallant 
attempts to force the enemy’s entrenchments, were unable to do 
so, and retreated in confusion on the 50th Regiment, who formed 
fours deep with the steadiness of a parade movement, and allowed 
the retreating troops to pass through their ranks, After this they 
reformed line and, with a splendid cheer, rushed forward with the 
bayonet against the entrenchment, where they were gallantly met 
by the enemy, and a hand-to-hand struggle took place; but the 
50th Regiment, proud of their former laurels, were not to be 
denied, and, after a fierce and bloody struggle, they succeeded 
in forcing their way into the enemy’s camp.” 

Their work was by no means finished even then, and we 
read, “when the regiment was formed up after the action, 
during the latter part of which it was commanded by 
Lieutenant Wiley, the senior subaltern, it presented but a 
skeleton, nearly half the regiment that went into action in 
the morning having been put hors de combat.” The fact that 
the command devolved upon the senior subaltern speaks by 
itself for this loss among the officers; equally eloquent is the 
plain statement that the regiment, under a tremendous fire, 
maneuvred with all the steadiness of parade, and let the dis- 
ordered retreat pass though their ranks without being affected 
by the panic. We have quoted enough to prove that Colonel 
Fyler has had a subject which merited the labour which he 
has bestowed on it. One can hardly say that his literary 
style is of the best, but his narrative is, at least, clear and 
intelligible, and affords abundant proof of the pains which he 
has taken to make it both complete and accurate. His work 
is fully illustrated with plans, for the better explanation of 
the actions described, and contains pictures of old uniforms 
which are decidedly interesting. We must confess that the 
old dress of the 50th, about the year 1740, looks to us a good 
deal more comfortable, as well as more picturesque, than the 
close-fitting uniform of to-day. 

The same might be said of the coloured plates which 
accompany the history of the Royal West Surrey, once the 
Second Queen’s Regiment, by Colonel Davis. This work, of 
which one volume has already appeared, is of a more ambitious 
character than the one we have just dealt with. Colonel 
Davis traces the history of his regiment from its first forma- 
tion in 1661, for service in Tangiers, and in his third volume 
only reaches the year 1799. He has had an enormous mass 
of material to draw upon, and has succeeded in compiling 





a work of no little historical value to students. The 
regiment is one that has played a very prominent, and 
not always a very pleasant, part in English history. 
The name of “Kirk’s Lambs” will not be soon for- 
gotten,—though, by the way, the author has been at some 
pains to whitewash Kirk’s character, and prove that he 
was a reasonably humane as well as a brilliant soldier. The 
account which he gives of the crushing of the Monmouth 
Rebellion hardly bears out this character of Kirk, whose 
methods, probably learnt in Tangiers, were anything but 
mild. However, the old proverb of giving a dog a bad name 
is perhaps also applicable in his case; he may have been 
maligned to the extent of having far more ill-deeds attri- 
buted to him than he actually perpetrated. The author gives 
a very good account of the sieges of Limerick and London- 
derry, in both of which the regiment was concerned, and a 
graphic description of the Battle of the Boyne. It is curious 
to note how the fortunes of that day were more than once 
imperilled by the difficulty of distinguishing friend from foe, 
although in the King’s army orders had been given for every 
soldier to be provided with a green spray or bough to wear 
in his hat. Space does not allow us to enter upon a fuller 
consideration of Colonel Davis’s work, which is really a 
monument of patient and careful research. It is extremely 
well arranged, well illustrated with maps and plans, and 
provided with an excellent index. And, inspite of its length 
and thoroughness of detail, is quite sufficiently readable to 
be commended to the notice of the general reader. 





THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN.* 


In Japan, as in China, the religion of the majority of the 
people is complex and eclectic, an amalgam of three ori- 
ginally distinct systems. “The average Japanese,” says Dr. 
Griffis, “learns about the gods, and draws inspiration for his 
patriotism from Shinto, maxims for his ethical and social life 
from Confucius, and his hope of what he regards as salvation 
from Buddhism” (p. 11). There is, moreover, a vast under- 
growth of traditionary pantheistic beliefs, fetishism, and 
animism, acquiesced in, though not formally recognised, by 
the more respectable book-religions. Dr. Griffis, who has 
during some years’ residence in Japan had the opportunity 
of observing the extent and influence of the variegated faiths 
of the people, has attempted, in the course of lectures col- 
lected in the present volume, to open up the sources and trace 
the meanderings of the several tributaries, which combined to 
form the somewhat muddy river of Japanese religion. His 
account would have been clearer, at least to those readers 
who are not already familiar with the general history of 
Japan, if the author had prefaced his work with a brief out- 
line of that history; or, in other words, had laid out a rough 
plan of the country through which the religious streams 
have flowed, and which they fertilised and to some extent 
created. As it is, we are given here and there patches 
of the history, which it is difficult to piece together, so as to 
gain a clear conception of the whole, and see the precise 
points at which the various religious influences entered in 
and helped to shape the character and destinies of the 
nation. 

Shinto, or the Way of the Gods, may be regarded as the 
orthodox religion of Japan. “ The ideal of Shinto is to make 
people pure and clean in all their personal and household 
arrangements; it is to help them to live simply, honestly, 
and with mutual goodwill; it is to make the Japanese love 
their country, honour their imperial house, and obey their 
Emperor” (p. 97). Personal cleanliness and loyalty are the 
supreme virtues of this religion. As in the law of Moses, 
immense stress is laid on the duty of keeping clean. 
“ Pollution was calamity, defilement was sin, and physical 
purity at least was holiness. Everything that could in any 
way soil the body or the clothing was looked upon with 
abhorrence and detestation. Disease, wounds, and death 
were defiling, and the feeling of disgust prevailed over that 
of either sympathy or pity. Birth and death were especially 
polluting. Anciently there were huts built both for the 
mother about to give birth to a child, or [sic] for the man 
who was dying or sure to die of disease or wounds. After 
the birth of the infant, or the death of the patient, these 
houses were burned ” (p. 85). Such “ dying houses” are not 





* The Religions of Japan. By W. E. Griffis, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
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peculiar to Japan, but arein use also among the Chinese, even 
quite lately under British rule at Singapore, as we learn from 
papers recently laid before Parliament. But, unlike the law 
of Moses, Shinto is devoid of any code of moral command- 
ments. “The root-idea of the word tswmi,” says Dr. Griffis 
(p. 78), “which Mr. Satow translated as ‘offence,’ is that of 
pollution. On this basis, of things pure and things defiling, 
the ancient teachers of Shinto made their classification of 
what was good and what was bad.” This is illustrated by a 
quotation from one of the ancient liturgies, by which offences 
were to be washed away. This contains a list of “offences 
which may be committed in ignorance or out of negligence,” 
such as “ breaking the ridges, filling up water-courses,” and 
the like. Next to cleanliness, or above it, Shinto taught the 
duty of unswerving, blind obedience to the Mikado, who was 
a god above all the other myriads of gods. 

This same idea of loyalty coloured and modified the ethical 
code of Confucius after it passed over into Japan, and was 
admitted into the religious currency of the Japanese. As 
the “Chinese teacher had made filial piety the basis of his 
system, the Japanese gradually but surely made loyalty (Kun- 
shin), that is, the allied relations of sovereign and minister, 
of lord and retainer, and of master and servant, not only first 
in order, but the chief of all” the human relations. The one 
idea that dominated all classes in Japan was that of loyalty. 
“ As the Japanese language shows, every faculty of man was 
subordinated to this idea. Confucianism even conditioned the 
development of Japanese grammar, by multiplying honorary 
prefixes and suffixes, and building-up all sociable and polite 
speech in perpendicular lines ” (p. 116). Theidea of reciprocity 
of feeling, of mutual love, between a superior and a subordi- 
nate was unknown; liberty, equality, and fraternity were 
foreign notions that could with difficulty find a footing in 
Japanese soil. Children are taught not to love their fathers, 
but to obey them. The despotic power of the father is un- 
limited, and many a daughter, without hesitation or shame, 
but rather with a strong sense of dutifulness, sells her 
body to help pay a father’s debts, or to support him in 
his old age. Again, in the relations between the Sovereign 
and his Ministers, Kun-shin has had a most remarkable 
development in the glorification of suicide. “ From the pre- 
historic days,” writes Dr. Griffis (p. 119), “ when the custom 
of Junshi, or dying with his master, required tle interment 
of the living retainers with the dead lord, down through all 
the ages to the Revolution of 1868, when at Sendai and 
Aidzu scores of men and boys opened their bowels, and 
mothers slew their infant sons and cut their own throats, 
there has been flowing through Japanese history a river 
of suicides’ blood, having its springs in the devotion of 
retainers to masters, and of soldiers to a lost cause, as repre- 
sented by the feudal superior.” Suicide in popular estimation 
cleared even the criminal from every stain, and gave him the 
fame of a martyr. The cool and determined manner in which 
the detective in Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables drowned him- 
self, rather than bear the burden of the memory of a single 
departure from his strict standard of loyalty to law, resembles 
the method and motives underlying the common Japanese 
practice of honourable suicide. 

Buddhism was modified even more than Confucianism by 
its contact with Shinto. It had already lasted a thousand 
years before it reached Japan, and in that time had put on 
strange forms, which surely would not have been recognised 
by its founder. Primitive Buddhism had neither god nor 
priests; but Northern Buddhism evolved a whole hierarchy 
of gods, and developed, especially in its Thibetan variety, an 
equally elaborate hierarchy of priests. Beginning with the 
personification of Kindness, Wisdom, and Power, it gradually 
built up a populous Pantheon, and in every country which it 
entered it showed a marvellous capacity for absorbing local 
beliefs and local deities, and “ thus gained by accretion, until 
its bulk, both of beliefs and of disciples, was in the inverse 
ratio of its purity” (p. 173). In Japan the marriage of Shinto 
and Buddhism was consummated early in the ninth century 
by a Buddhist monk, named K6-bé, who professed to have 
received a revelation to the effect, that all the Shinto deities 
were avatars or incarnations of.the Buddha :— 

“ Descending from the shrine of vision and revelation, with a 
complete scheme of reconciliation, with correlated catalogues of 
Shinto and Buddbist gods, with liturgies, with lists of old popular 


festivals newly named, with the apparatus of art to captivate the 
senses, K6-bo forthwith baptised each native Shinto deity with a 





new Chinese Buddhistic name. For every Shinté festival he 
arranged a corresponding Buddhist saints’ day or gala time. 
Then, training up a band of disciples, he sent them forth pro- 
claiming the new irenicon.” (p. 202.) 

We have no space here to trace the history of Riyobu, or 
Mixed Buddhism down to 1870, when an attempt was made 
by the Government to destroy the Buddhist elements and to 
restore pure Shinto. Nor can we touch on the interesting 
questions of the influence which Buddhism had on the art 
and government of the country. Buddhism has had many 
sects in Japan, and one of the most curious—as again illus- 
trating how this religion has evolved the exact opposite of 
some of its founder’s essential doctrines—is the Jodo sect, 
which teaches justification by faith, instead of by self-effort. 
At least, the only effort required of the believer is the con- 
tinual repetition of the prayer to Amida, who is the personi- 
fication of boundless Light, dwelling in the Western Paradise, 
where the faithful will be reborn. 

Dr. Griffis gives an interesting account of the century of 
Roman Christianity, when Xavier and his followers made 
such remarkable progress in converting the Japanese to the 
Christian faith. Dire persecution followed, persecution 
which, according to Mr. Lecky (in his History of Rationalism) 
extirpated Christianity from the country; but Dr. Griffis 
points out that, though driven beneath the surface during 
the two hundred years when Japan shut itself up from all 
foreign influences, it still survived, and when Japan was again 
opened in 1859, the Roman Catholic missionaries were sur- 
prised to find that “there were thousands of people who 
through the Virgin, worshipped God; who talked of Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Spirit; and who refused to worship at 
the pagan shrines.” (p. 345.) 

Naturally, in a work of this kind the author is indebted in 
large measure to writers who have previously treated his 
subjects, and although Dr. Griffis frankly and frequently 
acknowledges his general and particular indebtedness, we 
have noticed one instance (p. 174) in which, no doubt uninten- 
tionally, no acknowledgment is made of a passage, extending 
over nearly half a page, taken almost word for word from 
Mr. Rhys David’s Buddhism. In one clause of this passage, 
the sense is completely altered by writing “evolves himself out 
of,” &ec., instead of “evolves out of himself.” This printer’s 
error should be corrected in any future edition. 





MR. LINTON’S “MEMORIES.” * 
In the memories of most persons, their personal affairs are 
the principal feature; but the author of this book has 
strangely little to say about either himself or his belongings. 
His talk is chiefly about the people he has met and the public 
movements he has shared in. If his extreme reticence be a 
fault, it is one we are disposed to pardon, in view of the much 
more common diffuseness and egotism. Yet, in the case of 
Mr. Linton, a little more diffuseness would have been a gain. 
Even his discourse about other people is not quite so full as 
could be wished. He mentions many notable persons, but 
has not very much to say about any of them. He refers 
to the important movements with which he has been 
associated —to the Stamp-duty agitation, the Corn-law 
agitation, Chartism, the Italian and Polish struggles for 
independence, and negro emancipation—but he contributes 
hardly anything to their history. Moreover, the arrange- 
ment of the narrative, or, to speak more accurately, its 
total want of arrangement, is a distinct weakness. At 
p. 176, the author announces that he “can keep no sort of 
order in these reminiscences,” but the reader has discovered 
this for himself long before. The charm of the book—for, 
in despite of all we have said, it is full of charm—is not 
in its biography, or its history, or its critical analysis, or 
its style, but in its eminently human character. It is, in 
truth, the open gossip of a man whose length of years and 
varied experience give him much good material for gossip, 
who is not a garrulous old man by any means, for he con- 
denses into two hundred and twenty-nine pages the memories 
of a lifetime of over eighty years. His remarks about m 
and things make no pretension to be weighty judgments; 
they are astute and intelligent opinions, always 
usually kindly and affectionate, sometimes severe 
now and again a little bit prejudiced—as of one 
love and hate, as well as think and act, with healthy vigour. 





* Memories. By W. J. Linton. London: Lawrence and Bullen. 
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Yet, when the histories of art, of literature, and of 
social movement, in the present century, come to be 
written, Mr. Linton will, necessarily, be a more pro- 
minent figure there, than he is in his own book of re- 
miniscences. For, in all these three spheres, and especially 
in the first and the last, he has taken a place which cannot 
be finally overlooked. The delicate grace of his work as an 
engraver on wood, if not unrivalled, is certainly unsurpassed. 
Specimens of it will one day be sought by collectors at least 
as eagerly as they seek for Bewick’s now. Happy the man 
who possesses a copy of Bob Thin, with the inimitable humour 
as well as the admirable execution of its designs, or a set of 
Pen and Pencil, the serial numbers of which went in large 
quantities for waste-paper when first they were published. 
Mr. Linton did work for the Illustrated London News soon 
after its foundation in 1842, when, as he quaintly says, 
certain famous artists whom he names, “drew” for him. And 
why not? The artist who draws depends—or in the days of 
wood-engraving did depend—on the artist who engraves, 
more even than the writer depends on the printer, and that is 
saying a good deal. An engraver in those days might cer- 
tainly have marred the reputation of any artist, and it is con- 
ceivable he could have brought fame to one of only moderate 
merit. Nowadays, when wood-engraving has been superseded 
by a mechanical process, the artist has more to fear and 
less to hope. He may feel grateful if his finest lines are not 
wholly marred. On the other hand, the public is not exacting 
as to the quality of the pictures it gets for its penny or its 
sixpence, so long as it gets plenty of them on subjects of 
immediately current interest. Mr. Linton was one of the 
last masters of a lost art, which he has suitably enshrined in 
his famous Masters of Wood Engraving, as well as in his 
History and other works. 

As a poet, Mr. Linton has been less eminent. Indeed, it 
would be more true to say he was never famous at all. He is 
not so much a half-forgotten poet as a poet who was never 
more than half-remembered. He had the poet’s gift, but not 
the advertiser’s skill to make his giit known, and thus was at 
a fatal disadvantage as compared with some lesser poets who 
combine the two qualities. Yet his Plaint of Freedom, when 
it was published anonymously in 1852, won enthusiastic lines 
from Walter Savage Landor in praise of the “ Praiser of 
Milton! worthy of his praise.” And afterwards Landor sent 
Mr. Linton a volume of the Imaginary Conversations, with the 
inscription :— 

“W. S. Lanpor to W. J. Linton. 
A true patriot and a true poet,— 
Characters almost equally rare.” 
Landor’s tokens of admiration did not end here, as Mr. Linton 
found, somewhat to his discomfiture; for, as he relates, some 
time after Landor had removed to Italy,— 

“ He sent to Browning as a present for me, a large picture he 

supposed to be by Michael Angelo. Landor at that time had a 
large collection of pictures, supposed to be genuine, but seldom, 
if ever, of any worth. This ‘Angelo’ might be of that sort. I 
called on Browning (the only time I ever saw him) to look at and 
to speak about the picture. It was a ‘Last Judgment,’ a poor 
and very unpleasant composition, too large and too unpleasant to 
be hung in a private house, a gift as of a white elephant, neither 
to be accepted nor refused. I got out of the difficulty by 
Browning telling me that the old man had no right to give it, as 
all his ‘belongings’ really belonged to his brother, Robert 
Landor, on whom Walter Savage was living. So Browning took 
charge of the elephant and relieved me.” 
It is conceivable that Landor, ardent Republican that he 
was, may have been biassed in favour of a poem so full of 
Republican sentiment as The Plaint of Freedom, but the poetical 
merit of the work, if judged with the strictest impartiality, 
could not fail of recognition; and other pieces of a different 
order serve to establish Mr. Linton’s claims. So lately as 
1884, Mr. Austin Dobson, like Landor, gave poetical expres- 
sion to his admiration at once of the engraver and poet, 
the lines being written on the flyleaf of a copy of Mr. 
Dobson’s Thomas Bewick and his Pupils, which book the 
author dedicated to Mr. Linton as “ Engraver and poet, the 
steadfast apostle of Bewick’s white line” :— 


“ Not white thy graver’s path alone ; 
May the sweet muse with whitest stone 
Mark all thy days to come, and still 
Delay thee on Parnassus Hill.” 
In Mr. Linton, as in Mazzini, runs a deep, strong under- 
current of religious self-abnegation, which inspires some of 
his best verse. 





Mr. Linton’s prose writings are connected chiefly with his 
third sphere of activity, the sphere of political and social 
effort. Mr. Linton helped in many movements, but he was a 
leader in few or none. He was constituted, as he himself 
says, to be a teacher rather than a leader. For one thing, he 
did not eagerly seek for public pre-eminence; and, for another, 
he was deficient in those qualities which enable men to work 
in masses by conceding something for the sake of general co. 
operation. He was what is called an “impracticable” man, 
—one who chafed under any kind of party restraint, and 
hated even the appearance of compromise. There is much 
to admire in such unbending integrity of purpose, but it must 
be admitted that even the beneficent work of the world is 
advanced more by those who are somewhat compliant on 
minor issues, for the sake of their main purpose, than by 
those who refuse all concession. Mr. Linton’s brief associa. 
tion with the Leader is a case in point. He was one of the 
original staff of that paper, together with Thornton Hunt 
and George Henry Lewes. His purpose in joining the staff 
was to promote Republican ideas, but he soon found, or 
thought he found, that Hunt and Lewes were not in earnest 
on this point, that, as he says, “their sympathies with the 
Republican party were not to be depended on, that they 
merely wanted to exploit the connection for the commercial 
advantage of the paper.” Accordingly, after a few weeks, 
he withdrew from an enterprise of which he says, with a 
touch of bitterness, “it led no whither, under the capricious 
direction of Hunt and Lewes, running like Leigh Hunt’s 
Irishman’s pig, ‘up all manner of streets.’” Whether, in 
this respect, it would have fared better if Mr. Linton had con- 
tinued to act as one of its drivers, may be doubted. He then 
established the English Republic, which was issued from 
Brantwood, where Mr. Linton lived, and was continued in 
several forms for a little more than four years (1851-55). The 
greater part was written by Mr. Linton himself; but among 
the contributors were Joseph Mazzini, Walter Savage Landor, 
and Alexander Herzen. Copies were regularly sent to 
Carlyle, who used to acknowledge them “ with not unfriendly 
characteristic growl.” ‘Why waste my energy in useless 
speech P—was the one burden of his remonstrances, and he 
would not have cared, had I pleaded the influence of his 
example. Like him, I was bound to speak, without the 
warrant of his genius, but with a more prophetic hope.” 
What more need be said than that ? The measure of a man’s 
duty is not in the consequences of his act. “TI failed,” adds 
Mr. Linton; “some words may yet have echoes.” That he 
was “bound to speak,” if only to produce echoes, suffices, 
When in the result the world sees only failure, in the life 
there may have been fulfilment. Of the quality of human 
deeds there is a truer test than the outward, immediate, and 
obvious utility. So, whether Mr. Linton’s aims and ideals 
are ours or not, we admit that when, feeling himself “ bound 
to speak,” he straightway spoke, he did the one thing it was 
honestly open for him to do. 





FRENCH MEN AND FRENCH MANNERS.* 


Mr. VANDAM proceeds with his task of holding up France 
as a country which is not successful in producing happy 
children, good soldiers, or painstaking citizens. His book is 
a collection of lively journalistic sketches, which, taken by 
themselves, would go far to prove this—so far as Paris is con- 
cerned—and Paris does intellectually govern France in a way 
in which London used not, intellectually, to govern England. 
Yet even in Paris there is much besides what is patent to the 
journalistic eye, and we could in London match most of his 
allegations against Paris; some of the evils he describes are 
not peculiarly French. 

Taken with the grain of salt with which Mr. Vandam com- 
plains that reviewers (we omit his adjective) will serve up 
his facts, any one interested in the two countries will find the 
volume lively reading, both as an appreciation of France and 
as something of a warning for England. We are so much 
used to running ourselves down and our neighbours up in a 
vague but not humble spirit, that it may be rather useful 
to consider ourselves definitely superior when we can. One 
present lately at a large private meeting of clergy told us 
that he was much struck with the way in which the younger 





* French Men and French Manners, with an Introduction to Paris and its 
Inhabitants. By Albert D. Vandam, author of ‘‘An Englishman in Paris,” &c. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1895, 
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men, in their modern dislike of bigotry against Rome, had to 
be reminded by elders, once supposed to be “ Papists,” that 
Englishmen had a few principles to hold on to, and that there 
were, after all, radical differences between themselves and 
those with whom they desired to seek reunion. So in times 
of peace it may be proper to rekindle our quondam hatred of 
the “ Frenchies” as models for anything, and our English 
repugnance to the Pope, lest we forget it, as those brought 
up in times of peace will overlook the reasons of days of war. 
Mr. Vandam devotes his Introduction to the proving of this 
point. Paris governs France, but Paris is not really Parisian, 
—‘the Parisians are the figurehead of the privateer manned 
by provincials.” Paris—the Paris which governs—is a state 
of being, rather than a place containing persons. The 
influence of Paris, says Mr. Vandam, would lead one to infer 
that— 

“The Parisian is, physically, a superiorly-endowed creature ; 

intellectually, a master-mind; morally, a man with an iron will 
either for good or evil, or for both. The fact is that, with few 
exceptions, he is the very reverse. If he be a Parisian of either 
the second or third generation—and there are probably not 
350,000 all told, of them in Paris—hoth his physique and constitu- 
tion will be below the average physique and constitution of his 
provincial countrymen ; and if we bear in mind that in stature 
and stamina Frenchmen are generally inferior to other nations, 
we need not enlarge on that point.” 
He prefers, therefore, against decadent Paris and against 
degenerate France many charges, without, however, indicating 
what to some may seem to be their real causes. Indeed, 
in one instance he adverts rather sneeringly to an attempt 
to remedy an evil which in England has been felt to a very 
much less degree than in France,—the separation of the 
religious life of womanhood and the intellectual life of 
manhood from each others’ provinces. This is partly eccle- 
siastical, but in the provinces it is also social and educa- 
tional; so M. Jules Ferry thought that France needed 
wider-minded women, and endeavoured to form them as 
England has grown her teachers. Little as we like a secular 
education for any one, a certain touch of the movement from 
which capable Englishwomen are constantly taking inspira- 
tion must have its effect on any nation. The narrowness of 
Frenchwomen is one cause of national decay. There is more 
of the influence of English ideas than is allowed for in Mr. 
Vandam’s account of a French girl’s life, and in the better 
social sets we do not think that cousins are, as he says, at 
all excluded from the home-circle of a girl. At the same time, 
it is, as yet, perfectly impossible for any young woman to 
enjoy the liberty in Paris which she does in England, though 
it is recognised that a well-born English girl, visiting a sister 
who has married a Frenchman, may do much which her 
brother-in-law’s sister could not. It is impossible to blame 
either Frenchmen or Frenchwomen altogether for the present 
state of things, but it is a little beside the mark to sneer at an 
attempt to secure the education of women as not tending to 
increase the rate of marriages ;—whether these women marry 
or not, they level up the rest of their sex. Moreover, 
another blot on the social system of France is closely con- 
nected with the need for the general education of French- 
women. Itis the fact that at this moment, whilst England, 
perhaps only too readily now, has mastered the idea that a 
gentleman may do anything for an honest livelihood, France 
provides no useful careers for well-bred boys “of parts,” as 
people used to say. She never could colonise very well, and 
the present state of the political life, in the Army, the Press, 
and the law, is not inviting; whilst the barrier against a trades- 
man is greater than it was forty years ago in England, and the 
prejudice against a provincial life of useful occupations has 
never been so great in England in any class as it is still in 
France. We may, as English, congratulate ourselves on the 
facts, that the religious life of our nation is in the hands, after 
all, of free as well as of good men brought up in an all-round 
English education; that our Press is free and not corrupted by 
every form of advertisement, private and official ; that casuistry 
is not the result of a compromise between a system theoretically 
tenacious against natural reason and one elastically accommo- 
dating, as tested by practical conduct ; and that we have the 
infinite grades of English society interlaced throughout the 
country and its Colonies. But of these blessings there are 
signs that the value is not always recognised. 

Take a matter on which insular opinion is not yet formed, 
or is in a transition stage. It is possible that we may yet 
solve the Army problem—so far as our numbers permit it to 





be solved—by a peculiarly English movement as yet in its 
infancy, the establishment of cadet corps in our large towns, 
which may feed our volunteer system. Those who have 
tried to employ soldiers when discharged, even English 
soldiers, may think it well for our country’s safety that we 
should get more men drilled, but do not always admire the 
soldier as he appears released from discipline, and left in a 
situation of trust. He has been smart in the Army, and 
might be smart again; but, in the meanwhile, it is sometimes 
difficult to awake his mind to the consciousness that out of 
the Army he is uot altogether off duty, and may not indulge 
in the relaxation which he has been accustomed to associate 
with being off duty. In France, where all are equally liable 
to serve, the problem of refitting older men into the civil 
system, whence they have been eradicated, is not so difficult 
as with us. But the school system and barrack system have 
drawbacks from which we are free. The chapters in Mr. 
Vandam’s volume which deal with the life of the conscript 
are very brightly written, and may be read as showing how 
conscription is by no means an unmixed blessing to the 
country. 

But if the conscription is not yet with us, and if the French 
school system never will be ours, with one point noted by Mr. 
Vandam we are by no means at present unconcerned in our 
larger towns. The concierge is already amongst us! The 
present writer has been one of a Board which has to receive 
complaints about porters, and has been a private individual 
to whom the manufacture of porters out of old soldiers, 
bricklayers’ assistants, and other miscellaneous human beings, 
was once a matter of most painful interest. The following 
and many more subjects of practical reflection exist, as yet, in- 
edited. Porters as a rule have no manners at all when they 
enter upon their career. Tenants, not only in artisan and trade 
flats, but in more expensive ones, frequently do not know how 
to organise life on the flat system, and, moreover, meet the 
porter’s “no-manners” with the tenant’s “no-conscience.” 
From the landlord’s point of view it is most difficult to supply 
with the porter’s uniform a soul and body which will be abso- 
lutely civil, yet not too pliable, and never so obliging to the 
“tipping” tenant as to neglect the tenant unwise enough to 
suppose tips are not expected. Careful observation of many 
tenants of several blocks of flats leads us to the firm opinion that 
in six months a suitable man may learn to be a good porter. 
But, meanwhile, in England even his tyranny can never 
reach “a point which would make the freeborn Briton stand 
aghast.” Nevertheless, remarks on porters will have a painful 
interest for those who deal with them as either landlord or 
tenant, and the public of this kind is fast increasing. There 
is also another subject of universal interest in Mr. Vandam’s 
book, from which we only quote what has been described as a 
“ cook-story :”— 

“A friend of mine, the wife of an eminent professor of singing, 
—there is no need to withhold her name, it is Madame Giovanni 
Striglia—engaged a servant from the country, and two days after 
her arrival found her violently ringing the bell in the dining- 
room. ‘ What are you ringing for?’ was the natural question.— 
‘I am ringing for Madame; I want to speak to her,’ was the 
answer. ‘ When Madame wants me, she rings the bell.’” 
Probably not one word too much is said by Mr. Vandam as 
to the servant difficulty in Paris, and the two points he notes 
as uncomfortable will be endorsed by “ flat-folk,”—the dis- 
agreeableness of the concentration of servants’ gossip us 
freely and loudly exchanged in a little back square, and as 
necessarily overheard by the other inmates of the house. On 
some of the other questions raised, we do not care to enter 
here, and their discussion would seem to be a drawback in a 
book which otherwise might well interest all members of a 
country family who liked light journalistic gossip. 

Candidly, we neither care for many of the subjects of the 
book, nor for the general treatment of them. But Mr. 
Vandam is a good journalist, and sketches the things he 
cares to observe in a way with which no fault could be 
found if he would but call his work, “Some French Men and 
some French Manners.” There is nothing of praise or blame 
to be said about these occasional papers now reprinted in 
volume-form which has not been often said about An Eng- 
lishman in Paris; those who liked, and those who disliked, 
that work will be of the same opinion still. Moreover, both 
from what he says, and what he does not say, we come to the 
insular but comfortable conclusion that there are evils in Eng- 
land, but worse in France, and that there are many good things 
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in France, but, generally speaking, better things in England. 
French chivalry does not permit freedom of movement to self- 
respecting women. French manners are, on ordinary occasions, 
most detestable and rude in speech and effect. French clean- 
liness, French cookery, and the like subjects of literary and 
journalistic fiction, may easily now be matched in England ; 
and if ever we are told that Anglican Christianity cannot 
hold a people, we think that, fault for fault, it has a firmer foot- 
hold in England than Gallican Catholicism has in France. 
In writing these words, it may be that we have hit on the 
reason why Paris degenerates and England possibly still 
progresses. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


BEAST AND MAN.* 

Herr EERELMAN is a Dutch George Morland; only, we 
hasten to add, what poor Morland never succeeded in being, 
a good citizen. To use another comparison, he does for the 
horse and the dog what his countrywoman, Madame Henriette 
Ronner, doesfor the cat. The course of his artistic life has 
not run quite smoothly for him. An angry father, who saw 
no chance of a livelihood in the pencil, burnt all his drawing- 
materials, and reduced the indomitable lad to pricking out- 
lines with a pin. Of course, he had his way in the end. The 
immediate cause of his success is amusing enough. He 
sketched a pair of prominent citizens of Groningen, his native 
place, probably not without a spice of caricature. The father 
showed the drawings as a proof of his son’s incorrigible levity, 
and found them, not a little to his astonishment, greatly ad- 
mired. He was then induced to send the lad to a drawing 
academy. Young Eerelman studied all day, and came home 
at ten or eleven to earn his living by drawing on stone for 
the publishers. It was some time before he found out his 
speciality. He began by painting genre-pictures, and had to 
eke out his earnings by teaching designing in an industrial 
school at the Hague. The opportunity came almost by chance. 
The drawing of a couple of horses in the foreground of a 
picture, designed to display varieties of national costume, 
attracted so much attention that Herr Eerelman was led to 
see his strong point. For some time past he has devoted his 
brush to portraits of dogs and horses. This branch of the 
art requires special gifts, among them an uncommon gift of 
memory. A human sitter can be made to reproduce the 
desired attitude or expression. The animal’s most charm- 
ing pose is often seen but for a moment, and must be 
remembered. If it is to be recovered at all, it can only be 
done by the artist’s sympathy with the creature. And this 
sympathy is another of the painter’s qualifications. The 
account which Mrs. Bell has translated opens dramatically 
with the tale of how he subdues with voice and touch a 
peculiarly ferocious hound, who had been brought, greatly 
reluctant, to sit for his portrait. The illustrations, mostly 
photographic reproductions, are all interesting; some of 
them are excellent specimens of the processes. “The Queen 
of Holland’s Ponies,” and “A Pair of Friends” (a boy with 
a Newfoundland dog), are as good as any. A third may 
be mentioned, a most admirable litter of puppies. 

The biographer of Herr Eerelman quotes with approval 
the lines in which Byron, after celebrating the virtues of 
his Newfoundland dog, expresses his scorn of man :— 

“ Who knows thee well will quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust.” 
The misanthropy of which this couplet is so vigorous an 
expression might find some justification in Mr. Phil May’s 
very clever cartoons. The caricaturist is bound to see and 
show the seamy side of his subjects, to exaggerate their 
defects, to minimise their merits. If Court painters were 
wanted in the land of the Houyhnhnms, Herr Herelman might 
well be appointed—Madame Rosa Bonheur declining—to repre- 
sent the nobler animal, and Mr. Phil May would picture the 
Yahoo to the full satisfaction of his employers. There is, 
indeed, nothing brutal cr coarse about these sketches, and 
they are, for the most part, very humorous. But ’Arriett 
putting a flower to’Arry’s nose, "Appy ’Ampstead, the gentle- 
man who sings, “ For I am a Man of the Town,” the German 
Professor who meditates “How beautiful is everything in 





* (1.) Horses and Dogs. By O. Eerelman.. With Descriptive Text. Translated 
from the Dutch by Clara Bell. London: Cassell and Co. 1895,—(2.) Phil 
May’s Sketch-Book, Fifty Cartoons. London: Chatto and Windus, 1895, 





Nature,” forgetful of one obvious exception, the Hebrew who 
asks his customer whether he “ vants to buy a thuit of clothes 
as vas made for the Printh of Vales?”—all these and their 
fellows are not, in outward aspect at least, either lovely or of 
good repute. The plan of the Spectator does not admit of our 
giving the equivalent of quotations from these “sketches.” We 
must be content with saying that they are as good as any- 
thing that we have seen of their kind for some time. 


TWILIGHT LAND.* 

Iv is very difficult to state with anything like precision the 
merits or faults of a book of fairy-tales, or to give intelligible 
reasons for liking or disliking it. One can do little more 
than say in arbitrary fashion,—This is good and readable. 
Readable, and that in a quite eminent degree, we have found 
Mr. Howard Pyle’s Twilight Land to be. It is a large octavo 
of more than three hundred and fifty pages, but we got from 
cover to cover with very little skipping, and felt sorry to 
have arrived at our journey’s end. The one fault we have to 
find with the writer is that he makes the tellers of his stories 
interfere too often with a comment or even with a moral. 
These things should be told with perfect gravity; there 
should not be a hint that there is anything out of the 
common in them; above all, there should be no moralising. 
“Tn he ran”—‘“he” is the magician when he finds that the 
soldier has cheated him by flying away with his wishing- 
stool—“ through a crack of the door (and mischief has got 
into many a man’s house through a smaller hole, for the 
matter of that).” That is very true, doubtless; but it is an 
impertinence. We do not read these things for edification. 
The fault, however, is rare, and seems to become rarer as we 
read on. 

Whether any of Mr. Howard Pyle’s stories are absolutely 
new we cannot say. We are not sure that it would be a recom. 
mendation if they were. Reminiscences, of course, are common 
inthem. There are all the things which are indispensable 
in such collections of stories, the talisman of Solomon, the im- 
prisoned Genie who waits on the man whom chance has made 
his master, the Sleeping Princess, and above all, the youngest 
son who turns out to be so much better, wiser, and more fortu- 
nate than his elder brothers (for if there is a lesson taught by 
fairy-lore, it is that there is a virtue in being the youngest 
of three), One analogy that is new to us is to be found in 
the ‘Salt of Life,’ where we have an echo of the story of 
Lear and his daughters. ‘How much do you love me?” 
asked the old King, who was minded to divide his kingdom 
among his three sons according to the measure of their 
affection. ‘“ As a mountain of gold,” said the eldest; “as a 
mountain of silver,” said the second. And they received an 
appropriate share. ‘I love you as I love salt,” said the 
youngest, and was banished for his answer, which, however, 
he does not fail to justify. Perhaps some one may suspect a 
moral here; if so, he had better turn to the story of the two 
Kings, the father who writes on his palace-wall, “ All Things 
are as Fate wills,” and the son who writes, “ All Things are as 
Man does,” but finds that his father was wiser than he. The 
most direct suggestion of a well-known original is in ‘The 
Fruit of Happiness,” where the servant travels with an angel, 
and sees the strange dealings of his guide with those whom 
he visits. But here too the variations from the story of 
the “Hermit” are large enough to justify the new version. 
The illustrations are numerous and uncommonly good, though 
now and then they would have been improved by a little 
more carefulness in the drawing. Twilight Land is a very 
pretty gift-book indeed. 


The Sunday at Home. (R.T.S.)—Fiction is represented in the 
volume before us by three stories,—* Told by a Housekeeper,” by 
Evelyn Everett-Green; “ Nadya: a Tale of the Steppes,” a vivid 
and beautifully illustrated Russian peasant-story by Oliver M. 
Norris ; two shorter tales by M. E. Palgrave and Crona Temple; 
and a dozen short stories by favourite authors. Among bio- 
graphical articles we have sketches of John Cairns, Dr. R. W. 
Dale, Henry Francis Lyte, and Charles Simeon. There are de- 
scriptive articles on “ Lands of the Bible ” in a series of chapters, 
the great buildings of Argob and Bashan being illustrated by 
some fine photographs by H. A. Harper, and described by Major 
A. Heber-Percy ; while the Rev. Hugh Macmillan writes of Damas- 
cus, Mount Hermon, and a few other of the most famous places 





* Twilight Land. By Howard Pyle. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co. 
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in the Holy Land, also illustrated with photographs by Mr. 
Harper. The chapters on “Sunday in East London” are most 
interesting and graphic, as regards both pen and pencil; the 
numerical importance and orderliness of the Jewish element is 
strongly insisted upon and brought forcibly home to the reader. 
The religious papers are of great excellence and variety. 
“Stories of the Faith,” by Lucy Taylor, retell some famous 
martyrdoms and events in Early Christian history. “Sermons 
for Little Folks,” by the Rev. F. B. Power, will be found very 
suitable for the young people. “Scripture Studies, Sermons, 
and Devotional Papers ” is a valuable series by numerous writers, 
both lay and clerical. With these ~ust be mentioned a number 
of shorter articles, and some excellent verse. The miscellaneous 
papers include sketches of “Sunday at Cambridge,” “ Pocket 
Idols,” “ Tobacco,” “ The Last Earthquake in London,” “ Sailors 
in Port,” “Chinese Vegetarians,” ‘Before and After Emanci- 
pation in South Carolina,” and this list sufficiently indicates 
that the editing of the Sunday at Home is admirably carried out. 
The magazine is as usual excellent reading, and constitutes a 
mine of sound, interesting, and wholesome reading for all sorts 
and conditions of readers. 

The Leisure Hour, (R.T.S.)—This admirable magazine still 
preserves its high level of providing the very best and most 
varied of mental nutriment. We have a good serial with plenty 
of reading in it by Leslie Keith, entitled “The Indian Uncle,” in 
which readers will find Scotch character drawn with much nicety 
of touch, and a shorter one by L. Dougall, called “ A Question of 
Faith.” ‘Then there are some most interesting articles in series 

n “Japan, the Argentine Republic, and Chili.’ May Crommelin 
describes Argentina in seven vigorous and well illustrated 
articles, and bestows on Chili three more. Japan is described in 
a manner worthy of its artistic association by Canon Tristram,— 
there are ten articles, and they are copiously illustrated. Wecan 
imagine no better reading for the “geographically interested” 
than these two papers on Japan and Argentina. Among the 
literary articles we must signal out “ Edward Fitzgerald,” “ Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” ‘‘ George J. Romanes,” “ John Stuart Blackie,” 
aad “ Maria Edgeworth.’ We cavnot do more than mention a 
few of the miscellaneous papers, but they include such subjects as 
“Phile and the Nile Reservoirs,” ‘The Work of Sir John 
Franklin,’ “Lahore,” “ New Oxford” (a capital article this), 
“Favourite Sketching Grounds,” by Mr. Wimperis, which in- 
clude Arundel, Burpham, Slindon, and the “ Hemingfords,” a 
fascinating series for the artist. With these last we ought to 
mention “ Staffordshire,” by J. A. Owen and T. Buckland. Of 
scientific and technical interest we should mention illus- 
trated articles on “Electric Cables” and “Early Writing 
Materials.” By the way, Mr. Tighe Hopkins seems to be a 
versatile writer. Whether it be “Cats” or “ Writing Materials,” 
nothing comes amisstohim. Articles of particular interest, owing 
to the personality of the writers, are “Mysore,” by General 
Wolseley ; “The Houssa People,” by Mr. H. W. Johnston; and 
“Mont Blanc,” by Mr. Whymper. The poetry we need not 
commend ; it is good, and it is plentiful. The illustrations are 
imore than usually excellent in this year’s Leisure Hour, and we 
can recommend no better present than the handsome volume 
before us. 

The Quiver. (Cassell and Co.)—This magazine continues to 
fulfil its purpose of supplying “Sunday and General Reading” 
very well, Fiction, which, we need hardly say, is of a serious 
type, occupies but a moderate space; the directly instructive 
element is predominant. This is just asit should be. There is 
more than enough of even harmless fiction, which the world did 
very well without at the very best periods of its intellectual 
growth. We may mention among the contents of the volume 
five papers on “Great Centres of Religious Activity.” The five 
are Edinburgh, Manchester, Leeds, Hull, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
All are copiously illustrated with portraits. Ofa kindred character 
are the papers headed *“‘ The Penniless Poor in London,” giving a 
variety of information which, painful as much of it necessarily is, 
we ought not to be without. With these should be mentioned 
Mr. R. Garfield’s “ Among the Russian Jews in the East End.” 
This is a curiously interesting account. These people, poor as 
they are, have yet something which raises them above the level 
of the quite degraded English class. They have a national hope, 
for they believe that the Messiah will come to rescue them, and 
they have a religion, to which they cling, and in which, though it 
may be hard for us to see anything beyond ceremonial, there is 
an elevating power. The Quiver has been commending, we see, 
to its clientéle a claim for providing playgrounds for “Slum 
Children,’ a work in which it will co-operate with the Kyrle 
Society. This plan of associating young readers in charitable 
works is one of the best features of such magazines as the 
Quiver. An object appealing more strongly to the sympathies 
of the young it would be difficult to find. 





The Boy's Own Annual and The Girl’s Own Annual (R.T.S.) 
have reached, respectively, their seventeenth and sixteenth yearly 
volumes. Among the other contents of the first in the way of 
fiction are “ Amid Siberian Forests: a Tale of the Russian Con- 
quest of Asia,” by Mr. David Ker; and “ The Riders ; or, Through 
Forest and Savannah,” by Messrs. Ashmore Russan and Frederick 
Boyle; a continuation of “The Orchid-Seekers,” by the same 
authors, no little commendation in itself—the common literary 
axiom about continuations not being successes not applying in 
this case. When we add that there is alsoa story by M. Jules 
Verne, “Captain Antifer; or, His Excellency's Millions; ”’ and 
yet another, “The Wallaby Man,” by the Rev. A. N. Malan; 
one by Dr. Gordon Stables, “In the Land of the Lion and the 
Ostrich,” besides a number of short tales, it will be seen that 
the readers of the Boy’s Own Annual are not ill-provided. We 
may commend to the notice of readers an interesting series of 
papers called “Some New Games for Boys.” “ Basket Ball” is a 
modified football—the ball may be neither carried nor kicked— 
applicable to indoor conditions. The goal is a waste-paper 
basket, suspended on the wall, into which a football of the 
round “Association” type has to be thrown. “The Atalanta 
Race” includes, as might be guessed from its title, the picking 
up of an apple. This, of course, is suited to girls as well as boys. 
“The Dumbell Race” is something of the same kind. “ Scaling 
the Heights” is a modified form of hurdle race. The miscellane- 
ous papers of the volume, among which contributions on Sport 
and Natural History, are as varied as usual.——The Girl’s Own 
Annual repeats the features of its companions, with a difference, 
qualem debet esse sororum,—a quotation which may and certainly 
ought to have been made before in this connection. In this the 
serials are “ Marsh-Marigolds,” by Ada M. Trotter; “ Her Own 
Way,” by Eglanton Thorne; “ Cousin Mona,” by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey; and “A Wilful Ward,” by Ruth Lamb. An instructive 
series of papers on practical subjects is “The Girl’s Outlook.” 
“Something about Type-writing and Typists” supplies informa- 
tion on a subject with which many are concerned. It is written 
by a worker. She tells us that 30s. a week can be earned with- 
out undue exertions. This is the result from half the gross sum 
received (1s, 3d. per thousand words), the other half going to the 
office. It is clear that any one working at home, as she might do 
if she could do without the organisation, might earn a very fair 
income. The writer complains, not without cause, of the bad 
writing of authors. But she also wisely observes that if authors 
wrote well enough for the printers, they would hardly employ 
type-writing. A good education is indispensable to the copyist of 
literary work. Among other uses it is a great help to conjecture 
when the writing is doubtful. It is only the great scholar, to use 
a parallel case, that can plausibly amend a corrupt classical text. 
Dress, of course, occupies an important place; so does Cooking. 
The illustrations are particularly good. 


The Child’s Own Magazine. (S.S.U.)—We were struck in looking 
through this volume with the good quality of some of the verse, an 
article which ought to be made as good for children as for 
grown-ups. There are other praiseworthy things in the maga- 
zine, the illustrations, for instance, but the verse is the most 
notable. Weare not surprised, therefore, to find a little volume» 
made up for the most part of poems that have first appeared in 
these pages. Inttle Folks’ Land. By Horace G. Groser. (A. Mel- 
rose.)—Here is a specimen which has just the ring that should 
catch young ears :— 





“BErorE A STORM. 


Seagulls white, with airy flight, 
Why have you left the salt, grey sea? 
There are no flowers in the forest bowers, 
There is no leaf on the swaying tree ; 


Dreary and brown is the windy down, 

And what is the beauty that tempts you here? 
Is not the play of the dashing spray 

To the heart of a sea-bird far more dear ? 


Little we care if the woods be fair, 
If the corn-field glitter or dreary lie, 
In bleak March weather we flock together, 
And shoreward sail when the storm draws nigh,” 
Madagascar of To-Day. By the Rev. W. E. Cousins. (R.'T'.S.) 
—Mr. Cousins has been a missionary in the island for more than 
thirty years. To these opportunities of observation he adds a 
liberal and broad-minded way of looking at things and persons. 
Himself in the employ of the London Missionary Society, he notes 
with approval some very glowing testimony to the merits of the 
Roman Catholic missions. What he tells us about the Hovas and 
their method of government, especially as it has been carried out 
by the Prime Minister who has lately fallen, does not incline us 
much to regret the catastrophe. It is to be hoped that French 
rule will not make matters worse. It has hardly worked for good 
in Tahiti. It would be very hard if the missions, continued as 
they have been under heavy discouragement, should now suffer. 
The death of the great Radama was followed by an era of persecu- 
tion under Queen Ranavalona I. This lasted for thirty-three years. 
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Since 1861, there has been considerable success——We may 
mention with this Women in the Mission Field, by the Rev. A. R. 
Buckland (Isbister). Here we have not a few noble instances 
of brave, self-sacrificing work. We are inclined, not to doubt the 
general aptitude of women for the work of missions, but to 
question whether any married woman should be sent out. The 
strain of many concurrent and conflicting duties is too much for 
them. It breaks down the colonist’s wife even in healthy climates. 


The Haunted House. By Thomas Hood. With Introduction by 
Austin Dobson. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. (Lawrence and 
Bullen.)—Mr. Austin Dobson tells the story of the last three 
years of Hood’s life,—years of work done, in spite of all hindrances, 
with a quite inexhaustible cheerfulness. This done, he proceeds 
to some suggestions of the origin of the poem and an apprecia- 
tion of its merits. Mr. Railton’s illustrations are excellent. 


The Last of the Vikings. By Captain C. Young. (G. Bell and 
Sons.)—Harold Hardrada, the last of the Vikings, who fell at 
Stamford Bridge, had a brilliant career, which came to a fitting 
end when he and the traitor Tostig and their great invasion were 
defeated. Captain Young follows the adventures of Harold— 
partly historical and partly imaginary—first at the Court of 
Yaroslav, King of Novgorod, and then takes us with him to 
Constantinople, where his hero performs wonders as Commander 
of the Varangian Guard. This was the most glorious part of his 
life, and though he reigned in Norway for many years, and 
became a great King, the shadow of an act of treachery, and of 
that great fight, is over him. The story wants a little more go 
and less glorification of Harold, on whom the author lavishes a 
resplendent vocabulary ; but boys will delight in reading of the 
great Viking, who was one of the best of his type, and of whom 
the average boy knows but little beyond the answer which his 
English namesake returned to his request for land. 

Eric th Archer. By Maurice Hervey. (Arnold.) — Eric 
Brandreth, the Kentish Yeoman who takes service under Sir 
John Chandos, and fights at Poitiers, is a hero after a boy’s 
heart. Not only is he a giant in stature and courage, but he has 
a cool head, and shows himself a born leader. He rapidly works 
himself into the favour of the Black Prince by performing a 
dangerous mission, and distinguishes himself at the ever- 
memorable field of Poitiers. Many as are his adventures, they 
are only half over when the battle was fought, and he carries 
his luck and his fame into southern lands. We get a very 
stirring picture of this, the golden age of chivalry, and boys 
will realise much of the circumstance and pomp of war from Mr. 
Hervey’s spirited language, and the accounts of the numerous 
encounters Eric takes part in. The Battle of Poitiers is vividly 
described, as, indeed, are most of the fights. A capital book this, 
and one to give boys a real idea of the chivalry of the fourteenth 
century. 

In “ The Children’s Favourite Series” (E. Arnold) we have two 
volumes, My Book of Perils, in which the balloons of the Siege of 
Paris, the trenches in the Crimea, and various other scenes of war, 
hunting, and exploration furnish the contents, and My Book of 
Wonders, in which the great buildings and engineering works of 
the world, old and new, are described. Among these we have the 
Menai, the Tower, and the Brooklyn Bridges, the Great Wheel, 
the Manchester Ship Canal, and the Suez Canal, and various 
other marvels of man’s industry, courage, and skill.——In Stories 
of North Pole Adventure, by Frank Mundell (S.S.U.), we have 
many of the attempts, as heroic as they are, unhappily, unprofit- 
able, which have been made to reach the North Pole. The writer 
begins with Henry Hudson, and carries down the story to the 
present time, when the Nansen and Harmsworth expeditions are 
still at work. A third explorer, the gallant Peary, is included in 
the chapter, but his efforts are at present suspended.——Two 
volumes, devoted to the story of science, regarded from the point 
of view of biography, are Telford and Brindley (W. and R. Cham- 
bers), and Thomas Alva Edison, the Telegraph Boy who Became a 
Great Inventor, by C. C. Kenyon (same publishers). 

In the series of “ Science Talks to Young Thinkers ” (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier), we have Nature’s Story, by H. Farquhar, 
B.D. Mr. Farquhar discourses about flowers, with special refer- 
ence to their reproduction and preservation, and about creatures 
of the earth, the water, and the air. He goes back to past periods, 
as to the two Ice Ages. And he touches many miscellaneous sub- 
jects, well chosen, it would seem, out of the vast variety which 
this line of study suggests. 

The Story of Princess Alice. By Eliza F. Pollard. (S.S.U.)— 
This will be a welcome addition to the “ Splendid Lives ” Series. 
A special interest must always attach to the story of the Princess 
Alice. Not only had she great opportunities of action, and used 
them to the full, but she had also an intellectual and spiritual 
side to her life, which presents some remarkable characteristics. 
Such was her relation to Strauss and the “Leben Jesu.” We 





have no fault to find with Miss Pollard’s way of dealing with her 
subject. But we may suggest that there are two sides to the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, as indeed there are to most ques- 
tions. The Danish population of North Schleswig cannot be 
described as “unfortunate, good-natured Germans, who allowed 
themselves to be oppressed.” Possibly Prussia cut the knot in 
the right place, but our sympathy here with Denmark was 
very natural, as of course was the Princess’s with the German 
population of the Duchies. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands, and Foster have reprinted in one volume 
Edward William Lane’s translation of The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. They have added from another source the stories of 
“ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp” and “ Ali Baba and the 
Forty Robbers,” which Mr. Lane, doubtless for sufficient reasons, 
did not include in his translation. Whatever their dates and 
origin, these two are far too popular to be excluded. On the 
other hand, some omissions have been made. Mr. Lane’s notes 
have disappeared. This is of course a loss, but the readers for 
whom this volume is intended would not care for them. And 
some of the shorter stories are left out. However, we get about 
five hundred large, closely printed octavo pages for 2s.,—an 
exceptionally low price. —— A selection intended virginibus 
puerisque, as the editor tells us, comes out under the title of More 
Fairy-Tales from the Arabian Nights (J. M. Dent and Co.) It is 
edited by E. Dixon, and illustrated by J. D. Batten. The draw- 
ings are vigorous and pleasing, but have more of a classical than 
of an Oriental look. 

The Tiger of Mysore. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—- 
This is a very vigorous picture, which Mr. Henty has drawn for his 
young readers, of the wars between the East India Company and 
Tippoo, the Tiger. Dick Holland, the hero, is the son of a sea- 
captain and a half-caste,—the daughter of an English mother and 
a Rajah. He goes with his mother to India to seek for traces of 
Captain Holland, whose ship was wrecked, and whom Tippoo has 
taken into the interior. Dick and his young friend and servant, 
Surajah, start from Tripataly, his uncle’s principality, and go 
through various adventures, scouting for the Madras troops, and 
then, later, penetrating to Seringapatam in disguise. There they 
save the harem from a tiger, and rise in Tippoo’s favour, and 
inspect his frontier for him, finally running away with a cap- 
tured English girl. These and more adventures at last reward 
the two boys with the object of their search, and they return 
triumphantly to Tripataly. The description of the campaigns 
against Tippoo, and the prolonged incapacity of the Generals, pre- 
vious to Sir Eyre-Coote and Cornwallis, are, of course, capital read- 
ing, and really invaluable to boys. If the adventures of the boys 
are sometimes too detailed and wordy to have the requisite dash, 
the air of verisimilitude in their life and wanderings in disguise, 
coupled with the fascination of Mr. Henty’s historical accuracy and 
grasp of campaigning and all its circumstances, make The Tiger of 
Mysore an admirable specimen of this kind of historical fiction. 

Sunshine, 1895. (G. Stoneman.)—This periodical, intended, 
according to the title, “For the Home, the School, and the 
World,” claims as its founder the late Dr. Meynell Whittemore, 
a well-known writer of this kind of literature. It is an interest- 
ing and useful publication, furnished with serial stories and 
miscellaneous articles, instructive and entertaining. We cannot 
help expressing the wish that the element of prize competitions 
were excluded. There is surely a tendency in it to develop greed 
and jealousy. Imagine a child of five earning a two-shilling 
prize by a “Shilling Conning Competition,” whatever that may 
be! As for the “Canvassing Competition,’ what an awful 
number of importunate young beggars must have been let loose 
upon the world by it! The first-prize winner secured fifty-three 
new subscribers (to the periodical), and received £2. “ Hundreds 
of canvassers gained beautiful books.”——-The Cosy Nook Picture 
Book, by Mercie Sunshine (Ward, Lock, and Bowden), contains 
various stories of men and animals, nicely illustrated. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@~—— 

St. Andrews in 1645-46. By D. R. Kerr. (William Blackwood 
and Sons.) —Nowadays an extraordinary amount of interest is 
taken in old St. Andrews, and not by Scotchmen alone. It is 
nowise surprising, therefore, that we should have here a reprint 
of a historical essay which was fortunate enough to win the prize 
offered by the rector of the University. Its author, Mr. Kerr, 
explains that his essay was based on authorities dating not later 
than a hundred years subsequent to 1646; but, in preparing his 
work for publication, he has added one or two facts from more 
recent authorities. The period cf which he treats was important 
in the history both of Scotland and of the City of St. Andrews. 
It was the time of the struggle between Presbyterian rebels and 
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Royalists, who, in Scotland, had flocked to the standard of 
Charles I., when Montrose’s brilliant career of victory was 
brought to a calamitous close by the disaster of Philiphaugh. 
This was a crowning mercy of a kind; and so the Scots Parlia- 
ment met in St. Andrews for a few months in 1645, discussed 
terms with the English Parliament, and arranged for the 
adequate punishment of the most “ malignant ” of the Royalists. 
As Mr. Kerr puts it,—“‘ In the winter of 1645-46, the refluent tide 
of national life was turned, as by chance, once more into the city 
which had but a few years since ceased to be the ecclesiastical 
capital of Scotland. But the occasion was accidental. ‘The work 
of Reformation was drawing to completion, and the nation, spurn- 
ing the old, was shaping new traditions. With the overthrow of 
Scottish Medievalism, neglect and decay were to fall upon St. 
Andrews.” Apart from politics, Mr. Kerr’s volume is valuable for 
the light it throws upon the history of the city and University 
during this period of tradition. It shows, among other things, that 
the Reformed Ministers really were the leaders of the commonalty, 
or what Chalmers subsequently styled himself and his Evangelical 
colleagues, “ the tribunes of the people.” Altogether, this is a 
lucid, impartial, and valuable contribution to Scottish history. 


Milady Monte Christo. By John Pennington Marsden. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—In spite of its too great length, this is an 
extraordinary story,—extraordinary alike as regards the incident 
with which it opens and the Defoe-like, rather than Zolaesque, 
realism with which it abounds, The incident is the application 
of a young man to a clergyman in Australia for the performance 
of the marriage ceremony, for the express purpose of having a wife 
to whom he might leave, in the event of his death, the plunder he 
frankly admitted he hoped to acquire in the pursuance of an 
unlawful enterprise. The clergyman who figures in the story is 
certainly one of the most extraordinary men of his class that 
ever figured in fiction or in life. He gives up both his work and 
his character, and enters upon a career of by no means the most 
reputable adventures which lead him all over the world, and the 
goal of which is the finding of Melia, the wife of the man for 
whom he has done so remarkable a service, and who turns out to 
be the “richest woman in the world, and the Countess of Monte 
Christo.” The close is rather lame, The hero-adventurer, who, 
it is perhaps unnecessary to say, has had a love-affair in the shape 
of a passion for Cora Vanguard, makes a proposal to Melia in this 
fashion, “I am content to be second in your heart, if I may be 
there at all. Will that content you ?”—‘ Well, then, yes, but —.” 
This book will be read, however; not for the love-passages, but for 
the varied adventures and the remarkable characters of the adven- 
turers, in particular of the brigand husband of Milady Monte 
Christo, Wallace, the banker—in spite of his tragic death—and 
the hero himself. 

Willoughby Court. By Getrani Buchan. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—This is a story in which Mrs. Malaprop’s theory that a little 
aversion is a good beginning for love, is justified by results. Effie 
Penrose is made the victim of a most extraordinary scheme on the 
part of a lady who is bent on marrying her to her son, and is 
justifiably wroth thereat. How things are made to come right 
after some very strange gyrations of Fortune’s wheel, the reader 
may find out for himself, if he will; but he must not object to the 
improbable, 

Adulteration of Food. By Douglas C. Bartley. (Stevens and 
Sons.)—This is a statement of the statutes that have been passed 
on the subject of food adulteration. These began with the 
5 George I., cap. 11, though in those days our legislators’ concern 
was not that her Majesty’s subjects should be protected, but that 
the Customs should not suffer loss. The first Act levelled directly 
at the practice of adulteration was 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 37. 
This was designed to protect the manufacture of bread. It gave 
considerable latitude, for it permitted besides the usual sorts of 
corn, buckwheat, peas, beans, rice, and potatoes. The Acts that 
regulate the present practice are the 38 and 39 Vic., cap. 63, and 
the 42 and 43 Vic., cap. 30. Then we have the “ Margarine Act” 
of 1887 and the “ Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act” of 1893. 
Yet more important than the Acts are the cases which have arisen 
under them. These are duly stated. 

Marmaduke, Emperor of Europe. By “ X.” (Durrant and Co., 
Chelmsford.)—Marmaduke is a theorist who contrives to deliver 
Europe from the adverse influences of militarism, socialism, 
anarchism, and the rest of the “isms” that threaten society. His 
executive power, so to speak, is the German Kaiser, who ought 
to feel flattered by the author’s choice. There is much extrava- 
gance and some little sense in the book, which is not more tire- 
some than these forecasts of the future commonly are. 


A Tale of Two Curates. By James Copner,M.A. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.)—* A short and unpretending little work ” is Mr. Copner’s 
description of his tale. Both epithets are justly applied; and 
we may add that it shows good sense and good feeling, although 





the interest is not very absorbing. One would not sit up late to 
finish it. Two good stories it gives; in one a curate, coming back 
from his holiday with a half-grown beard, preaches on the text» 
“It is I; be not afraid;” in the other, another curate, having 
fainted in church one Sunday, takes for his text on the following, 
“ Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.’”—-Coney Creek, by 
M. Lawson (same publishers), is a tale of some power and pathos, 
showing how a life that had seemed spoilt by blindness may be 
turned to very good ends. It is overlong, but certainly shows 
ability. The sentiment is controlled by good taste and moderation. 


A Street in Suburbia. By Edwin W. Pugh. (W. Heinemann.) 
—This volume reminds us of the photographs that one sometimes 
sees in a fifth-rate London street or small provincial town, poorly 
executed portraits of quite uninteresting people. We do not 
mean that the author has not shown some skill in his sketches. 
As there is nothing in literature that corresponds to the camera, 
the production of these sketches implies a certain amount of 
ability. But as for the results, they are mean and squalid beyond 
all description. Because a thing exists, therefore it is within the 
province of the literary art; that is the maxim by which Mr. 
Pugh and his fellows are guided. Where the public of readers 
is to be found would be a puzzle, did we not remember how Mr. 
Vincent Crummles found that a real pump and wash-tub on the 
stage drew audiences that did not care for Shakespeare. 


By Order of the Brotherhood. By “Le Voleur.” (Jarrold and 
Son.)—This “story of Russian intrigue” belongs to a class of 
literature which must be very well done if it is to succeed. There 
are some masterpieces, both in French and English, and tales of 
average merit and interest—and we would not deny these qualities 
to the volume before us—scarcely come into the competition. 


Station Stories. By Murray Cator. (Arrowsmith, Bristol.)— 
As it certainly is not true that the Grand Trunk Koad and un- 
counted empty beer-bottles are the only monuments of British 
sway in India, so we may refuse to believe that the British rulers 
themselves have nothing to do but make love more or less 
innocently. Yet this is the staple subject of Station Stories, as it 
is of the great mass of similar literature. This volume is written 
with a fair amount of literary ability, but it certainly is a little 
tiresome. 

Memorials of a Short Life: a Biographical Sketch of W. F. A. 
Gaussen. Edited by the Bishop of Stepney. (T. Fisher Unwin ) 
—Mr. Gaussen had an unusual acquaintance with Russian litera- 
ture, and helped to introduce some of its best products to the 
English public, translating, for instance, that admirable story, 
“ A Russian Priest,” in the “‘ Pseudonym Library.” This volume 
contains, besides Dr. Browne’s sketch, some records of travel,— 
e.g., to the oil region of Baku, and an essay on Russian literature 
and the Russian character in general. 


John Dalton and the Rise of Modern Chemistry. By Sir H. E. 
Roscoe. (Cassell and Co.)—No one is better fitted to estimate 
the work of Dalton than Sir H. Roscoe. Doing this with 
characteristic aptitude in this volume, he adds a sympathetic 
sketch of the man’s character,—of its excellencies and its limita- 
tions. Lord Playfair tells an amusing story of his later days. 
Dr. Playfair, as he then was, had sent him a pamphlet containing 
two lectures on agriculture, and received in return a message 
asking him what was its pecuniary value. On being informed 
that it was a shilling, Dalton said that he had intended to give 
him all his works, but could not exchange more than thirty- 
shillings’ worth for a one-shilling present. Playfair must send a 
priced list of all he had written. This was done, the amount 
being thirteen shillings. Dalton’s works were sent, but with a 
request for the balance of seventeen shillings. It must be 
remembered that his mind was then failing. When he was him- 
self, he was frugal but not mean. 


The Teaching of the Vedas. By Maurice Phillips. (Longmans 
and Co.)—We cannot undertake to analyse the contents of this 
volume, the outcome, it is evident, of long and careful study. 
But it is interesting to note the conclusion to which this study 
has brought the author. “The theory of a Primitive Divine 
Revelation alone is capable of explaining all the religious ideas 
of the Vedas.” These ideas, it is pointed out, are, in a large 
degree, foreign to Nature. Hence, their existence tells against 
the idea of an Evolution of Religion, and for that of Primitive Reve- 
lation. The tendency of modern thought is so decidedly towards 
the former that an able statement of the rival doctrine is 
peculiarly interesting. 

Ancient and Holy Wells of Cornwall. By M. and L. Quiller- 
Couch. (C. J. Clark.)—We may commend this little volume, 
a painstaking account of the Cornish Holy Wells. They have 
been personally visited, and their present condition is described. 
Some have ceased to exist; “destroyed by mining” is their 
epitaph. In many cases the old belief in them has disappeared. 
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Some of the springs have at least the virtue of being inex- 
haustible; their medicinal value is seldom kept in view. In a few 
cases the old fame survives, and under curious circumstances. 
At Madron Well, for instance, the Wesleyans hold an annual 
service on the first Sunday in May; a sermon is preached ; ‘after 
which the people throw in two pins or pebbles to consult the 
spirits, or try for sweethearts; if the two articles sink together, 
they will soon be married.” 

Transactions of the National Liberal Club Political Economy 
Circle. Vol. II. Edited by J. H. Levy. (P.S. King and Son.)— 
There are some very interesting papers in this volume, papers 
dealing with many of the great economical questions of the day. 
Mr. W. E. Bear, for instance, has some interesting things to say 
about “ Agricultural Distress and its Remedies,” but, alas! the 
distress is more palpable than the remedies. The Rev. A. Moore 
Ede contributes a paper on “ Pensions for the Aged.” We are dis- 
posed to agree when he says that “ the workhouse for the aged is 
doomed.” But what is to be done with the imbecile and the 
generally helpless ? 

Lectures on Colet, Fisher, and More. By the Rev. Arthur J. 
Mason. (S.P.C.K.)—It is not necessary to do more than com- 
mend Dr. Mason’s lectures to the notice of our readers. The 
sketches are necessarily in outline, for each portrait had to be 
finished in a brief time, but they will be found interesting and 
valuable. Dr. Mason mentions, we see, the curious fact that 
Fisher was really guilty of treason, though the charge about the 
Maid of Kent was absurd. He had endeavoured to bring about an 
invasion of England by Charles V. Mr. Mason does justice to 
Cranmer’s efforts to save Fisher and More by pleading for per- 
mission for them to take the oath in their own way. The lecturer's 
final words are notable. He sees his ideal in a time when English 
Churchmen shall be “resolved to make nothing less than the 
adoration of the Incarnate Word the great condition of fellow- 
ship, and within that fellowship to welcome every form of verifi- 
cation and research.” 

Thoughts from the Writings of Richard Jefferies. Selected by 
H. 8S. H. Wayless. (Longmans.)—* Thoughts” is hardly the word 
to describe these extracts. “‘ Fancies” might be better. Jefferies 
described with a rarely sympathetic power, but he was not great 
at thinking. 


J. M. DENT AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








New Volume of Essays by George Saintsbury, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, 


ESSAYS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


1780-1860, 
SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


New Fantastic Romance by the Author of 
‘‘The Time Machine.” 
Buack AND WuiTE says:—‘ Is assuredly the most re- 
markable book of the present season, and—though these be 
brave words—is as assuredly a work of genius.” 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT. 
By H. G. WELLS. 
Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* No book could be more prodigal of honest de- 
light, and its promise leaves hardly any literary accomplishment beyond the 
aspiration of its author.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ A book of mark, and a book to be read.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ He has done a thing well worth the doing, and done 
it better than any living writer could have done it,” 





New Volume of the Lyric Poets Series. 


LYRICAL POETRY FROM THE 


BIBLE. Second Series. Edited by Ernest Rus. Limp cloth, gilt top, 
2s, 6d. net. Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, 5s. net. [Shortly. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
SHELLEY, SIDNEY, BURNS, SPENSER, &c. 


TIMES,.—“ It is pleasant to have so much good criticism and good literature 
brought within the compass of a single dainty volume,” 


ANNALS OF A QUIET VALLEY 


IN THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By Joun Watson. With 

30 Illustrations by Bertha Newcombe. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ All who love the country will derive pleasure from a perusal 

of these pages, which abound in picturesque descriptions as well as in pleasing 
accounts of homely rural folks and their ways.” 





ALDINE HOUSE, EQ.C, 





WESTMINSTER. By Sir Watrer Besant. 


With Etching by F. 8. Walker, R.P.E., and 131 Illustrations by William 
Patten. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, 

‘* A fitting companion to his book on‘ London.’ It is brilliantly written and 

beautifully illustrated......As he touches no subject which be does not adorn 

with a charming style, he has made his account of Westminster as readable as 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


Mrs. CROKER’S New Novel, MARRIED 
OR SINGLE ? well be ready on November 
19th, mm 3 vols. 15s. net; and at every 
Library. 

THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. By F. W. 


RoBinson. 2 vols,, 10s, net; and at every Library, 

**A story the plot of which is so interesting that its brevity seems almost its 
only fault.”—Athenzum, 

“A very good story...... Mr. Robinson knows how to tell a story as a etory 
should be told. His scenes are dramatic, his characters are alive, his style is 
crisp and graphic...... If all ladies’ companions had such exciting times as the 
heroine of ‘The Woman in the Dark,’ and found such admirable opportunities 
of making copy as she, what a rush of literary wspirants there would be for the 
post !”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. By L. T. 


MFADE. 3 vols., 15s. net; and at every Library. 
_ “A striking story, which will be read with deep and sometimes painful 
interest.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


HEART OF OAK. By W. Crark Russet... 


3 vols., 15s. net; and at every Library. 
*‘Mr. Clark Russell’s excellent new story...... Only one or two of the author’s 
previous stories could be mentioned as more successfal, or more distinctive in 
their plot and construction, than ‘ Heart of Oak.’”’—Athenzum, 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. 


HUNGERFORD. 3 vols., 15s. net; and at every Library. 
“Mrs, Hungerford has never written a more delightfat book......A thoroughly 
lively, chevrtul story.”—Academy. 
**One of the most mirthful and most wholesome books of the year......Such a 
fictional tonic cannot but be regarded as ‘a boon and a blessing to men’ by every 
novel-reader.’’—Daily Teleyraph. 





THE FAT AND THE THIN, by Emre Zona, 
ne age The Downfall,” will be ready on November 18th. Crown 8vo, 


THE TRACK OF A STORM, the New Novel 


by OwENn Haut, will be ready on November 2ist. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ernest Guanvitie. 


With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“The sea romance is brilliantly related, and Mr. Clark Russell seems at last 
to have a rival in his own line...... Altogether, Mr. Glanville adds to his reputa- 
tion by this exciting and well-written story.”—Glasgow Herald, 


LILITH. By Grorce MacDonatp, Author 
of “ Phantastes.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The book is one of the most remarkable novels of modern times...... From 
beginning to end the reader hurries on with breathless excitement to discover 
the end of all...... It is a great book, the perusal of which will, we doubt not 
date to many the beginning of their intellectual life,”—Liberal. p 

















CLARENCE. By Brer Harrs. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“A story of thrilling interest, full of those delightful touches which zive to 
Mr. Harte’s work its peculiar charm,.”—Speaker, 


A HUSBAND FROM THE SEA. By T. W. 


SpricgHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” (Forming the 
GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1895.) Demy 8vo, ls, [Shortly, 


LADY KILPATRICK. By Rozerr Bucuanay, 


Author of “God and the Man.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

‘A rattling good story...... A novel which, for plot and situation, Boucicault 
himself might have written...... This stirringly refreshing story...... I hope and 
believe that there will always be a public for such tender, manly work as this.” 
—Sporting Life. 


THE DEEMSTER. 


LIBRARY EDITION, haudsomely set in new type, and bound uniform 
with ‘The Manxman.” Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 63, 
Pe aati light and airy volume......‘ Aureole’ is delightful everywhere.” 
—Punch. 


DAGONET ABROAD. By Gerorcz R. Sums, 
Author of ‘* Mary Jane’s Memoirs,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


“*One might search the whole range of the literature of travel without finding 
&@ more entertaining companion than Mr. G. R. Sims,”— World. 


IN THE QUARTER. By Roszrr W. Cuamsers. 


Feap. syvo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE KING IN YELLOW. By Roserr W. 


CHAMBERS, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

**A fantastic romance of considerable interest and charm. Mr. Chambers in 
his first book showed that he knew his Paris well, and gave realistic sketches of 
student life ‘In the Quarter.’ His second book reveals entirely different 
characteristics, the most striking otf which is a daring imagination which the 
most cautious reviewer ought to acclaim,’’—Manchester Guardian. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK, Large imp. 


4to, art canvas, 10s, 6d, 
“Fifty cartoons, each containing at the least one laugh,”—Daily Chronicle, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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Shortly, crown 8yo, 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF LEEDS. 
By the Right Rev. E. S$. Taxzor, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Rochester. 
Tn the Press, crown 8yo, 


THE ATONEMENT. Seven Addresses. 
By the Rev. W. 0. Burrows, M.A., Principal of the Clergy 
School, Leeds. 

ContTEeNnts :—Our Father in Heaven—Man’s Yearnings after 

God : Sacrifices—Reconciliation—Propitiation—Redemption and 

Obedience—The Forgiveness of Sins—In Christ. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE EASTERN CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA AND THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. Vol. I. 
Containing a Correspondence between Mr. William Palmer, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and M. Komiakoff, in 
the years 1844-1853. 

Edited by W. J. Birxsecx, M.A., F.S.A., Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


EAST SYRIAN DAILY OFFICES. 


Translated from the Syriac, with Introduction, Notes, Indices, 
the Lectionary, and Glossary. 
By A. J. Macuzan, M.A., Dean of Argyll and the Isles, 





In the Press, demy 8vo. 


A NEW NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Based upon the Doctrine of Evolution. 
By the Rev. J. Morris, M.A., Vicar of Westoe, South Shields. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 


AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
Convrents.—The Patriarchial Age—The Age of Moses—The 
Exodus—The Hebrew Settlement in Canaan—The Age of the 
Israelitish Monarchies—The Age of the Ptolemies—Herodotos in 
Egypt—In the Steps of Herodotos—Memphis and the Fayyam— 
Appendices—Index. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, 63, 


NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


Arranged in Alphabetical Order, forming the Rudiments of 
Historical Geography and Topography. 

With Appendices on Indian, Turkish, Slavonic, and German 
Nomenclature, and on Magyar, French Village, and English 
Village Names. 

By Isaac Tartor, M.A., Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York. 


Just published, small foap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


WORDS AND DAYS. 
A Table Book of Prose and Verse. 
Compiled by Bowrrr Nicuots, Witha Preface by Groran 
SarntsBury, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


Demy 8vo, 25s. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. 
A Treatise on the Divine Laws of Marriage. 
By Oscar D. Warkins, M.A., a Senior Chaplain in her 
Majesty’s Bengal Establishment. 


Small fcap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


DAILY FOOTSTEPS IN THE 


CHURCH’S PATH. Being Daily Readings in Prose and 
Verse arranged in the Order of the Church’s Year from 
Advent to All Saints’ Day. 

With a Preface by the Rev. T. B. Dover, M.A., Vicar of Old 
Malden, Surrey. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


FROM ADVENT TO ADVENT. 


Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By the late Ausrey L. Moors, M.A. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SIN. 


Three Courses of Sermons preached in the Cathedrals of St. 
Paul’s and Lincoln, and in the Chapel of Keble College, Oxtord. 
By the late L. Ausrey L. Moors, M.A. 





Crown 8yvo, in 1 volume, with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 
May also be had in Two Periods :— 


Period I.—To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. 
Period II.—To Victoria, 1895. 4s. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 


INGLAND. For use in Upper Forms of Schools and Colleges. 
By Cyrit Ransome, M.A., Professor of Modern History and 
English Literature, Yorkshire College, Victoria University. 

“This is a really valuable book...... A book sure to be widely 
used for educational purposes...... An excellent, well-arranged, 
clear, temperate, just, and patriotic book, and it deserves a wide 
and hearty welcome.”—Spectator. 

“Tt will supply a want long felt in the educational world...... 
The characters of leading personages are sketched with great 
fairness.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“The narrative is admirably arranged...... Professor Ransome 
commands an easy graphic style which keeps the attention with- 
out running into verbiage.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“ This is a trustwortby and serviceable manual, which will quite 
hold its own with the similar book published by Mr. Oman, a 
few months ago.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“It is extremely practical and well arranged, The narrative 
flows easily, and the details are not too closely packed together.” 
—Guardian. 


Small feap. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 3s. 


By W.S. Ropinson, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College. 

“The story is simply, agreeably, and correctly told...... It is 
copiously supplied with maps and plans, and may suitably be used 
as a class-book in schools where only a moderate time can be 
allowed for the study of Greece.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ An interesting outline of a great subject, and makes a service- 
able work on which a young student could begin the study of 
Greek History.”—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, with Maps. 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General Editor—ArtTuur Hassauu, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


Period I.—The Dark Ages, A.D. 476-918. 
By 0. W. 0, Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 7s, 6d. 


Period V.—The Ascendancy of France, A.D. 1598-1715. 
By H. O, Wakeman, M.A.,, Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford. 6s, 


Period VI.—The Balance of Power, A.D. 1715-1789. 
By A. Hassa.., M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. [In the press, 


Period VII.—The Revolution in Europe, A.D. 1789-1815. 


By H. Morse STEPuHeEns, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, €3. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 


MENSURATION. 
For the use of Schools, and Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Home 
Civil Service Candidates, with numerous Examples, Solutions, 
and Answers. 
By the Rev. A. Dawson Crarke, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


PLATONIS HIPPIAS MAJOR. 
Edited, with Notes, for the Upper Forms of Schools, by 
George Smiru, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


PLATONIS ION ET HIPPIAS 
MINOR. Edited, with Notes, for the Upper Forms of Schools, 
by Gzor@r Smiru, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


THE RETREAT FROM SYRA- 
CUSE, from Thucydides, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. D. Rovsz, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Cheltenham College. 


In the Press, crown 8vo, 


A FIRST GREEK READING 


BOOK. Containing 100 Easy Stories, with the necessary 
Grammar and Vocabulary. 

By Artuur Sipewick, M.A., Reader in Greek to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 





London: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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A. D. INNES AND 


CO.”S PUBLICATIONS. 


SOSCSCSSSOSSSS SOOO OSSOSO SSOP OSOSOOOSOP 


NEW & RECENT BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


LAST POEMS. Being the Last Unpub- 


lished Poems Written by the late James RussELL LOWELL. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait, crown 8vo, gilt top, buckram, 4s. net. | Just published, 


BY CLIFFORD HARRISON. 


ON THE COMMON CHORDS. Verses by 


CLiIFForD Harrison, Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
[Ready immediately. 
BY COSMO MONKHOUS 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY: the Italian 


Schools from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Centuries. I)lustrated with 

numerous Examples specially prepared for this Work, Crown 8vo, buckram, 

gilt top, 7s. 6d. {Ready shortly. 
G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, ¥.L.58., F.R.G.S. 


A NATURALIST IN MID AFRICA. Being 


an Account of a Journey to the Mountains of the Moon and Tanganika, 

With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 

Medium 8yo, cloth, 16s. [Ready shortly. 
BY THE REV. W. F. COBB. 


ORIGINES JUDAICZH. Being an Enquiry 


into Heathen Faiths as Affecting the Birth and Growth of Judaism. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 

“The volume is one of great excellence and interest, and is evidently the 
work of a man of wide sympathies, of high intellectual ,power and abundant 
learning.” —Scotsman. 

BY LIEUT..GENERAL McLEOD INNES, R.E., V.O. 


LUCKNOW AND OUDE IN THE MUTINY: 


a Narrative and a Study. With numerous Maps, Plans, &., demy 8vo, 


cloth, 12s, net. 
‘No one is better qualified to speak of the Indian Mutiny than the gallant 


soldier whose narrative of the revoit is here given. As an autheutic narrative 
of those movements and m ‘’ons in which he bore £0 distinguished a share, the 
value of this book is not to » over estimated.”—Standard. 

Y DR. WILHELM BUSCH. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol I. 


Henry VII. (1485-1509). Translated from the German by Miss Aticr M. 
Topp and the Kev. A. H. Jounson, M.A, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, Under the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, 
Mr. James GAIRDNER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 

**A learned and scholarly work No turther testimony is needed to the in- 
trinsic importance of Dr. Busch’s work, and the merit of the translation is 
attested by the auspices under which it has been produced.”—Tiines. 

BY ARTHUR D. INNES, Author of “ Seers and Singers,” &c. 


BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS, 1713-1789: 


a Study dealing chiefly with the contests between the Naval Powers for 
Supremacy in America and in India, With numerous Plans, Maps, &c., 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

“ Readers of the valuable and admirably written work will recognise the skill 
and efficiency with which he has carried it out; the lucid arrangement of the 
various portions of his subject, the attractive ease and just proportion of his 
style, and the neat definitions of his sketches of the rulers, statesmen, generals, 
and other important personages of the century.” —World. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. BY ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 


SOCIETY IN CHINA: an Account of the 


Everyday Life of the Chinese People, Social, Political, and Religious. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Library Edition, with 22 Illustrations. demy 8vo, 
cloth, 163.) 

“This book is one of the best that has ever been written on China. In 
addition to being a storehouse of knowledge, it is one of the most entertaining 
works published for a long time.” —Daily Graphic, 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


OLD SCOTTISH COMMUNION PLATE. By 


the Rev. Toomas Burns, F.R.S.C., F.S.A. Scot. Includes Old Communion 
Customs, Disappearance of Vessels, Sacramental Plate, Tokens and Chrono- 
logical Tables of Scottish Hall Marks, by Mr. Brooke. Containing 651 pages, 
with 53 Page Plates and 105 Engravings in the Letterpress. 
A few copies only of this valuable work remain unsold, and may be purchased 
from Messrs. A. D, Innes & Co, at 50s, net, but this price will very shortly be raised, 
“Tt is rightly claimed for this superb work that it is without a rival in 
Scottish, and almost without a rival in English, literature.”—Spectator, 
BY A. J. BUTLER. 


DANTE: his Times and his Work. A Popu- 
lar Treatise dealing with the Great Poet, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d, net. 
“Tn fine, the work should be interesting and profitable both to every Dante 
student and to every general reader who wishes to acquire a knowledge of a 
most interesting epoch of modern history and of one of the most interesting 
figures of any epoch.”—Illustrated London News. 
Y W. J. ROBERTSON. 
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A CENTURY OF FRENCH VERSE: being 
a Series of Translations from the French Poets since the Revolution. With 
Biographical Notices and Appreciations. Fcap. 4to, buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 
**A book that can hardly be too highly praised the excellent book might 

serve as an anthology of modern French verre.’’—Daily News, 

BY OWEN SEAMAN, Author of “ With Double Pipe.” 

HORACE AT CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, 
** A delightful little book To every University man, and particu'arly, of 
course, to Cambridge men, this book will be a rare treat. But in virtue ot its 
humour, its extreme and felicitous dexterity of workmanship both in rhyme and 
metre, and the aptness of its allusions, it will appeal to a far wider public.” —Punch. 


TWO NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MY HONEY. By the Author of ‘Tip- 


Cat.” With Illustrations by Sydney Uowell. Orown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s, 
H. 


A CAPTAIN OF FIVE. By Mary 


DrBENHAM, With Illustrations by Miss G. D, Hammond, Crown vo, gilt 





NEW NOVELS. 


THREE NOVELS OF ADVENTURE. 
BY FRANK BARRETT, Author of “The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane.” 


A SET OF ROGUES: Namely, Christopher 
Sutton, John Dawson, the Senor don Sanches de Castillo de Castelana, and 
Moll Dawson. Their Wicked Conspiracy, and a True Account of their Travels 
and Adventures. With Illustrations by 8. Cowell, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

“ Another capital story Strongly recommended. Stirring talethis, without 

a dull ehapter in it, and just enough buman sentiment in it to soften down the 

roguery......et the honest reader procure the book.”’— Punch. 


BY JAMES CHALMERS. 


THE RENEGADE: being a Novel dealing 


chiefly with the Career of the American Captain Paul Jones. With Illustra- 
tions by John Williamson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
nad The author shows real power as a writer of romance, and there are 
passages which would not have been unworthy of Scott himself. 
displays remarkable power, and the author ought to make his mark as a writer 
of stories of adventure and romance.”—Scotsman. 


J. O. SNAITH 


MISTRESS DOROTHY MARVIN: a Tale 


of the Seventeenth Century. Being Excerpta from the Memoirs of Sir 
Edward Armstrong, Baronet, of Copeland Hall, in the County of Somerset, 
With Illustrations by 8. Cowell. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘*The story throughout maintains the highest standard of romantic fiction. 
Its plot is good, the style is direct and picturesque. The incidents are interesting 
and are graphically narrated,’’—Manchester Courier, 


BY THE LATE MRS, J. K, SPENDER, Author of “Thirteen Doctors,” &c. 


THE WOOING OF DORIS. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s, 
“Has much to recommend it to novel-readers. A clever plot, well-drawn 
characters...... such are the leading features of a novel by which the reputation 


of its much regretted writer is fully sustained to the last.”— World. 
BY LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ The Chilcotes,”’ “ Lisbeth,” &. 


FOR LOVE OF PRUE. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘*An uncommonly clever novel,,....deserves to find numerous and appreciative 


readers.”—Glasgow Herald. 
BY ARTHUR RICKETT, 


LOST CHORDS: being Some Emotions 


without Morals. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [ Ready November 20:h, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS. 
BY ANTHONY HOPE, Author of *‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” &c. 


HALF A HERO. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The book is delightful to read, and an excellent piece of work.”—Standard. 
BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 


TWO IN THE BUSH AND OTHERS ELSE- 


WHERE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
** A new edition of that very clever story and its admirable companions,”’— 


World, 
BY RICHARD PRICE. 


WINIFRED MOUNT. Crown 8vo, buck- 


ram, 6s. 

“‘A very entertaining and well-written novel of society. The lightness of the 
plot, and the daintiness with which the life and character are filled in, make the 
interest lively and ettervescent.’—Birmingham Post, 

BY DOROTHEA GERARD. 


LOT 13. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“We are glad to see an edition in one volume of ‘Lot 13,’ It is a proof 
of the general approval by the public of this excellent story.”—Manchester 


Guardian. pag=repemiangd 
RECENT POPULAR NOVELS. 
BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


MY LADY ROTHA. A Romance of the 


Thirty Years’ War. With Illustrations by John Williamson, Crown 8yo, 


buckran, 6s, 
** A novel which everybody must read and enjoy as such books are meant to be 


read and enjoyed.”’—Speaker. 
BY ANTHONY HOPE, Author of“ The Prisoner of Zenda.’”” 


MR. WITT’S WIDOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 
‘A brilliant little tale...... Exhibits unborrowed ingenuity, plausibility, and 


fertility in surprises.” —Times, 
BY RICHARD PRYCE. 


THE BURDEN OF AWOMAN. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 

**This is a very finished and admirable piece of work, Every character is 
drawn and every incident presented with exceeding great care, but there are no 
obtrusive signs of painstaking. Mr. Richard Pryce already holds a bigh place 
among novelists, ‘The Burden of a Woman’ will give him a higher position 
still,’—Daily Chronicle. 1 

BY DEAS OROMARTY, Author of ‘‘ A High Little World,” &c., 


UNDER GOD’S SKY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ A very powerfal and fascinating dramatic tale Always strong and intense, 
The plot is intensely interesting.”’—Scotsman. 
BY “ NUNQUAM.” 


ASON OF THE FORGE, By Robert Blatch- 


FORD. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 60. 
“Nor Tolstoi nor Zola have written anything more vividly descriptive of the 
horror of war than the powerfal realism of lite in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
which will for ever render famous Mr. Robert Blatchford’s story.’—Shefield 


Telegraph. 
BY THE LATE MRS. J. K. SPENDER. 


THIRTEEN DOCTORS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
: a Mrs, cg stories will be read by many who will find them highly ex- 
citing, —ieaim, 





edges, 5s. 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


“ ORD SALISBURY made his anxiously expected speech 
at the Guildhall on Saturday, and its effect throughout 
Europe has been very great. He denied the existence of 
dangers in the Far East; and while acknowledging them to 
the full in the Near East, declared four times over, in sentences 
given verbatim elsewhere, that the Six Powers were in full 
accord, and, being aware of the “appalling dangers ” of dis- 
union, intended to remain so. This unity, however, did not 
‘imply inaction; and in words almost solemn in their weight 
‘and their twiceavowed reserve, the Premier warned the 
Sultan that the doom of misgovernment was a law of 
Nature, and that if he would not do justice, Europe would 
‘find a substitute” for the Ottoman Empire, which for 
forty years had been kept up solely to preserve the 
peace of Christendom. The speech was heard in anxious 
silence, and followed by rapturous applause in which both 
parties joined, and which has been re-echoed by the whole 
Press of Europe. Not a voice has been raised on behalf of 
-the Sultan, whom the German semi-official journal accuses of 
sacrificing the Empire to his personal fears. 








The news from Turkey all points to a coming catastrophe. 
The Sultan, almost paralysed by personal fears, has fallen 
completely into the hands of a palace clique who trade 
on those fears, and represent that his Majesty can be safe 
only through resistance. It is said that one of them is a cook 
—more probably the principal taster, who protects the 
Sovereign from poison—and their influence disgusts not only 
the Ambassadors, but the greater Mussulman officials. The 
worst orders issue from “the palace clique,” and are obeyed in- 
stead of the public despatches, and they hope to secure a Grand 
Vizier of theirown. It is to be observed that no one gives any 
account of the political ideas of this clique, but they are sup- 
posed to be fanatical, corrupt, and, above all, so ignorant that 
they do not understand how near direct intervention is coming. 
It is approaching very fast. Much of Lord Salisbury’s speech 
indicates the existence of a distinct plan of interference, and 
British, French, Austrian, and Italian fleets are now gather- 
ing at Salonica, while the Russian fleet is preparing in the 
Black Sea. A joint ultimatum will, it is believed, be pre- 
sented to the Sultan, transferring the internal government, it 
may be presumed, to persons trusted by the Powers. If this 
is accepted, well; but if not, the combined squadrons will 
advance to Constantinople, and the beginning of the end will 
have arrived. : 


There is some fear that the Powers may be too late. So 
far from the danger of the Christians being exaggerated, 





that the Armenians are in insurrection; but this appears to 
be true only at Zeitun, where, under unknown circum. 
stances, “a battalion of Turkish soldiers” has surrendered 
to a body of Armenian insurgents. That does not sound 
probable, unless armed Russian Armenians have crossed 
the frontier, or unless the battalion is disaffected; but we 
shall not hear the facts for some days. It is believed 
on all hands that the Palace clique issue the instructions to 
massacre, and that the idea of exterminating the Armenians 
is seriously entertained. The troops are unwilling to fire on 
Mussulman mobs, and in Syria, at all events, the Reserves 
have refused to obey the summons. The Administration, in 
fact, has gone to pieces, and no one can act effectively except 
the Sultan, who is incapacitated by terror. 


It seems probable that Russia and England have come to 
some understanding both as to the Far East and the Near 
East, but the course of action is not yet clear. Apparently, 
some proposal is to be laid before the Sultan, supported by 
the menace that, if it is rejected, the combined fleets of 
Europe will appear with their decks cleared for action off 
Constantinople. A French squadron, an Austrian squadron, 
an Italian squadron, and a Greek ship are therefore already 
on their way to Salonica to join the British fleet; while the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea is under orders to be ready to 
threaten the forts upon the Bosphorus. The Sultan is said 
to be terrified; but as yet there is no sign of his climbing 
down, and indeed if he does, he cannot be trusted. It is of 
course within the limits of possibility that the moment he is 
satisfied that the Powers mean business he may retreat into 
the interior of his Asiatic dominion. Shells cannot reach 
Broussa, the ancient capital of his house. 


It is believed that the Bourgeois Ministry in Paris will not 
last. The Radicals and Socialists are as good as gold, and 
avoid awkward questions with a discipline of which they were 
believed incapable; but the Moderates are growing angry. 
They think the Ministry are arranging for a Dissolution, and 
are afraid of large changes in the provincial executive which 
will greatly affect elections. They intend, therefore, to throw 
out the Ministry if they can, and as a preliminary have 
counted up their strength. M. Lockroy, now Minister of 
Marine, was Vice-President of the Chamber, and the 
Moderates determined to replace him by M. Poincaré, a 
member of the recently defeated Cabinet. They tried to do 
this on Monday, but failed, as they had not a quorum till 
Tuesday, when they seated their candidate by 213 to 16, the 
Radicals abstaining in a kody from the urns. It is believed 
that this vote is final, and that on the first grave interpella- 
tion M. Bourgeois will be defeated, and his preparations for 
a Dissolution not being complete, must perforce resign. M. 
Hanotaux may therefore within a fortnight replace M. 
Berthelot, and the Panamists will once again escape an 
honest investigation. 


At a banquet given last Monday to Colonel Gerard Smith, 
the new Governor Designate of Western Australia, Mr. 
Chamberlain, who presided, delivered both a very lively and 
a very instructive speech, in which he remarked on the great 
difficulty and responsibility of using “what is pleasantly 
called the patronage of the Colonial Office.” “I am not 
fond of the word,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “and I dislike ex- 
cessively the impression which it appears to produce on 
certain of the public that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has always in his gift a number of eligible and 
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lucrative appointments which are at the disposal of any one 
who has anywhere failed in other walks of life.” He had 
come to the conclusion that a large portion of his time must 
now be devoted to explaining to a number of estimable gentle- 
men why it is absolutely impossible for “‘me to appoint nine- 
tenths of them to positions in the Colonies,” and why, in the 
case of the other tenth, it will be impossible for him “to 
remove them at once to some more favourable situations and 
to healthier climates.” 


For the proper filling up of a Colonial Governorship, said 
Mr. Chamberlain, a great many qualifications are needed,— 
namely, high character, good social standing, a large experi- 
ence of affairs, tact, discretion, exceptional intelligence, and 
an attractive personality. And yet,as day by day the number 
of requisite qualifications increases, there is a growing ten- 
dency to diminish the emoluments of the office. Nevertheless, 
hitherto there had been no difficulty in filling up these great 
offices with men thoroughly worthy of them, wkose duty it 
would be to devote themselves as much as possible to develop- 
ing the resources of the territory under their charge. 
Western Australia, with an area of eight times that of the 
United Kingdom, and a population only one five-hundredth 
of ours, is an immense field for new labour, without a large 
supply of which the great and various resources of the new 
State cannot be developed. 


Captain Lugard on Tuesday delivered a striking lecture at 
the Royal Colonial Institute on the prospects of East 
Africa. Captain Lugard thinks that region offers a fair 
field to English settlers of the right kind,—that is, men with 
a little capital, who, aided by cheap native labour, can cultivate 
coffee, tobacco, rubber, cotton-fibres, and, indeed, all tropical 
products. They will receive leases from the Government at 
low rates; and their produce will be carried over the new 
railway to a port of export. There is no deficiency of labour, 
for the black people work well enough for regular wages. 
Captain Lugard thought that the whole of Hast Africa 
should be placed under the Oolonial Office, or better 
still, under a Secretary for Africa, who, assisted by a 
Council like the Secretary for India, could pursue in all 
divisions of the Continent a consistent policy. The present 
Colonial Empire was, in his judgment, too vast and varied 
for one man’s capacity. The second suggestion is a striking 
one, and has been received with great favour, but we are not 
certain that it is wise. We suspect that the varied experience 
of the Colonial Office could be made of the greatest service to 
settlements in Africa, an? that to separate them from other 
Colonial possessions would only be to throw them back. 
Ceylon, as Captain Lugard, judging by his suggestions about 
planting, must himself perceive, presents the true ideal to 
be reached by a Central African Colony. 


The Egyptian Premier, M. Nubar, has resigned, and has 
been replaced by Mahomed Fehmy Pasha. The reason 
assigned is physical infirmity, but Nubar, who is only 
seventy, was quite well a fortnight since, and it is quite 
probable that the deadly quarrel between Mussulmans and 
Armenians has affected his nerves. He is an Armenian, and 
in Turkey he would almost certainly be put to death with 
insult; and Egypt, it must not be forgotten, is still a Turkish 
province. The Khedive is a Turk himself, and may easily 
have felt the sacrifice to be needful to conciliate Abd-ul- 
Hamid. We should not be surprised, if that potentate 
disappears, to see Nubar recover his health and spirits with 
marvellous celerity. The new Premier of Egypt is a tried 
friend of the British occupation. 


The. Chief of Coomassie has failed to reply to the 
ultimatum, and an expedition has therefore been ordered 
against him. It will be a small one, consisting of three 
hundred picked men from battalions at home, a West India 
battalion of four hundred men, and about seven hundred of 
the armed and drilled Houssa Police, making a total force of 
fourteen hundred men. The force will be supported by 


a battery of Maxim-guns, and by thirty picked officers of 
different specialties, to manage supplies, transport—which 
will be chiefly by native coolies—bridge-making, a telegraph- 
line, &«. The whole will be commanded by Major-General 
Sir Francis Scott, who, as head of the police on the 
Gold Coast, possesses unrivalled experience. 


It is possible 





that the Chief may agree to receive the Resident, and 
govern by his advice; but in any case the expedition will 
proceed to the capital, as it is necessary to impress the: 
“Court” with a conviction that it can no longer resist. The 
Resident will, we presume, in any case be provided with a. 
fortified post, and a guard strong enough to withstand a. 
sudden émeute. The Admiral will not send marines to: 
accompany the expedition, but they will be held in reserve 
with, we hope, half a West India regiment. If we are to 
govern more of West Africa, that excellent force should be 
increased by another regiment. With our own West Indian 
negroes and the Zulus under British rule we could raise an 
excellent little ‘‘ African corps d’armée ” of, say, eight thousand 
men. 


Mr. Timothy Healy was expelled on Wednesday from the 
Council of the National Federation by 47 to 40; and from the 
governing Committee of the Irish party in London, by 33: 
to 24. The nominal reason for expulsion was Mr. Healy’s 
independent and unauthorised action in the recent South 
Kerry elections; but the real reason, of course, was the fend 
between Mr. Healy on the one side and Mr. Sexton and Mr. 
Dillon on the other. It is believed that Mr. Sexton will return 
to his seat and be the Parliamentary leader of the Anti- 
Parnellites. Mr. Healy, though he meets the votes of expulsion 
with the single word “ Defiance,” says he shall not form a sepa- 
rate party; but if he believes that, he does not know himself. As. 
we have explained elsewhere, we witness this further split in 
the Revolutionary party of Ireland with no pleasure, be- 
lieving that it only exasperates the great difficulties of the 
accommodation which nevertheless, in the interest of the 
whole United Kingdom, must ultimately be arranged. 


fr. Balfour made a good, rattling speech at Glasgow on 
Thursday night. He laughed at the inconsistency of 
the Radical organs, which complained in July of the 
Government for having no programme, no political food 
to offer us at all, and now complain of the enormous length 
of the programme and the great danger of overfeeding. And 
he expressed his own deep conviction that the last Govern- 
ment fell not because it proposed too much, but because 
its proposals were regarded by the -people at large as 
intrinsically bad. He delivered a spirited defence of the 
Government for keeping Chitral in spite of the intention of 
the former Government to abandon that frontier post of the 
Indian Empire. And he stated, what we do not think had 
been stated before, that the independent tribes in that 
region are sending petition after petition to be incorporated 
with the British Empire. He commented on Lord Rosebery’s 
declaration that one of the reasons why his Government was. 
overthrown was that they had proposed too much, and 
endeavoured to elicit which of their destructive proposals 
they now wish toabandon. Of any desire to produce a con-. 
structive policy they have shown as yet not the smallest trace. 


The Austrian Government has decided to act with vigour in 
the capital. The Municipality, as was expected, met the 
Imperial refusal to sanction Dr. Lueger’s election by re-elect- 
ing him, this time by a majority of 47 (92 to 45). The Com. 
missioner of the district thereupon asked if he intended to 
accept the post notwithstanding the expression of Imperial 
disapproval; and on receiving a reply in the affirmative, read 
a decree by the Stadtholder of Lower Austria dissolving the 
Municipal Council, and transferring its authority toan Imperial 
Commission. ‘T'ke Anti-Semites were furious; and the mob 
outside, besides trying to break into the Town Hall, filled the 
inner court of the Palace, and cheered Dr. Lueger there. It 
was necessary to drive them out with the bayonet, but though 
several rioters were arrested, no one was killed. Further 
rioting was expected, but it is known that the Austrian Par- 
liament approves the Imperial decree, and rioting can come 
to nothing in Vienna. The police are armed, and the gar- 
rison has not the least sympathy with the mob. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
was rather sanguine, and perhaps hardly as prudent as he 
might have been, when he said in his speech on Colston Day 
at Bristol (Wednesday last) that it was “ within the reasonable 
bounds of possibility that he might have the good fortune to 
present to Parliament such a statement as might enable us to 
meet the needs of the country without increased taxation.” 
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That means of course that the rather large-surplus which he 
expects would go, not to reduce taxation but to cover the in- 
creased expenditure on the Navy, on education, and on reducing 
agricultural rates. Now that would be rather a gloomy thana 
‘sanguine forecast if there were no danger of war; but in the 
‘present very unsettled state of Europe and Asia, there is only 
‘too much chance that we may have imposed upon us responsi- 
bilities likely to increase greatly the expense of our services. 
And as we are already in for an Ashantee expedition, whether 
it has to fight or not, we should hardly like to count with any 
confidence on exemption from additional taxes. 


Sir Michael also declared against the absurd notion that the 
-general principles of Mr. Forster’s Education Act, as regards 
Board-schools and voluntary schools, were to be in any way 
revolutionised, but pledged the Government “ to consider very 
carefully the position of the voluntary schools, and to take 
‘measures which are sound and reasonable to ensure that these 
schools shall be maintained as a most important part of the 
elementary system of education in the country.” As regards 
agricultural distress, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach evidently 
thought that the relief which might be given could only be 
* palliatives ” at best, and could not go to the root of the dis- 
tress; but he quite scouted the idea of any measure for 
“artificially raising the price of agricultural produce,” which 
he thought about as likely as a measure for “providing the 
country with better seasons than it has recently enjoyed,” 
and not at all more likely. We trust that this declaration 
will drive out of the poor farmers’ minds the possibility of 
any return to protective duties. When a Salisbury Govern- 
ment speaks in this way, we may regard the policy of the 
country as pretty well formulated for a century to come on 
the side of Free-trade. 


Mr. Asquith, who also spoke on Colston Day at the Anchor 
Society’s meeting (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach of course spoke 
ut the Dolphin Society’s meeting) began by saying that the 
late Government had nothing to apologise for and nothing to 
regret. But he went on to remark that whether or not the 
leaders of the Liberal party ought on every fresh public 
occasion to repeat and defend their whole creed was quite 
another question, and indeed one of expediency, and that it 
might very well be their duty in Opposition to devote them- 
selves rather to criticisms of the Government, than to an 
exposition of their own political wishes. In good keeping 
with this prudential view of the case, Mr. Asquith made 
an exceedingly moderate and gingerly speech, containing 
hardly any political polemic, and admitting freely that any 
special pressure which could safely be taken off the land 
should be taken off, though he doubted whether all they 
could do in that respect would amount to anything 
effectual to relieve our agriculture. He concluded by say- 
ing that he could not court for the Liberal party “the 
responsibility of power, unless it has also behind it that irre- 
sistible strength which can alone secure that its means are 
adequate to its purposes.” Very wise and prudent words. 
As the Gladstonian party has at present behind it only an 
almost incalculable weakness, Mr. Asquith’s well-regulated 
mind leaves all such “ meaner things” to “ low ambition and 
the pride of things.” 


Lord Rosebery has written a letter to Mr. J. H. Edwards, 
the editor of Young Wales, expressing his gratification that 
there is to be what is, in the literary cant of the day, called a 
“symposium, ’—meaning a collection of separately written 
essays,—on Home-rule for Wales. Lord Rosebery declines 
to contribute his own view, saying that he holds himself aloof 
from such questions till he learns the policy of the Govern- 
ment. We trust, however, that the Government will not even 
deign to have a policy on the subject of Home-rule for Wales, 
any more than on the policy of Home-rule for the Scotch 
Highlands, or any other mere “castle in Spain.” Still, 
Lord Rosebery adds that, in his opinion, “there is 
serious and perhaps increasing difficulty in obtaining the 
time and attention of Parliament for the discussion of sub- 
jects which do not directly concern England, but only the 
other members of the British partnership.” We should have 
said that the greater difficulty is to obtain the time and atten- 
tion of Parliament for subjects that do directly concern Eng- 
land, and do not directly concern the other members of the 
British partnership. Ireland has had the lion’s share of the 





time of Parliament for many years back, and even Wales 
more than her fair proportion. But Lord Rosebery’s political 
opinions on such matters are too inconsistent with each other 
to render them of any great importance. 


The Bishop of Durham delivered a striking address yes. 
terday week in the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill, Durham, on 
the difficulty of dealing with the unemployed. He, seemed to 
think that with the increasing population of the world the. 
difficulty grows; and probably it may be so, for with every 
great extension of the world’s populations, the difficulty of 
finding out exactly which of the great wants of the poor are 
more or less adequately supplied, and which of them are only 
just beginning to make themselves known as in need of 
supply, must become greater and greater, though it is’ 
obvious that every addition to healthy populations is at 
least an equal addition to demand and supply alike. But 
the originality of the Bishop’s address was chiefly seen 
in its eloquent and impressive conclusion. “It was hard,” 
he said, “to see how a life spent in alternations of business 
and amusement could be a life lived in the sight and by 
the strength of God.” Were there not, he asked, plenty 
of what are called the richer and the busier classes who are 
themselves in reality in the true sense both poor and un- 
employed ? ‘Were those not poor whose feelings were 
atrophied? Were those not unemployed whose powers of 
devotion and service found no exercise?” Unquestionably 
“ Yes;” but these are the cases in which the poverty is quite 
unconscious, and therefore indifferent to its own destitution, 
and in which the employment required, far from being in 
demand, is absolutely dreaded. We wish the Bishop could tell 
us how to contrive a compulsory system which would open the 
minds of these rich poor, and these busy unemployed, with- 
out extinguishing the voluntary character of the wealth and 
the work of which these destitute persons stand in need. 


The Times of Tuesday gives a very interesting account of 
the enterprise in which Mr. Mummery, probably our greatest 
Alpine climber, and two Goorkhas lost their lives last 
August. They were attempting toreach the summit of one of 
the greatest of the Himalayas, Nanga Parbat, approaching it 
from Kashmere, and had built their main camp on the south 
side of that mountain, not far from Astor, at a height of 
9,000 ft. From that place Mr. Mummery contrived to reach 
a height of no’ less than 20,000 ft. with one Goorkha, and 
had not the latter been taken ill at that great height, Mr. 
Mummery might have then effected his purpose; but he was 
forced to return with the invalid. Later, he started with 
the two Goorkhas to attempt what seemed a long glacier 
pass from the northern side of the range, but from the 
attempt he and his two Goorkhas never returned, and subse- 
quent explorations seemed to make it most likely that the 
party had been swept away by avalanches to which the glacier 
which they intended to cross, was fully exposed, though Mr. 
Mummery had not previously had the means of discovering 
this greatest of all dangers in his route. They were last seen 
on August 24th going up a side-glacier which branched off 
from the main glacier on which they had started. Mr. 
Mummery was the most chivalric of climbers, having often 
stripped himself to clothe his fellow-mountaineers, and was 
also an eager student of political economy who had intended 
to devote a great part of his life to that study. 


A correspondence concerning the rate at which the extermi- 
nation of the African elephant is going on, has appeared 
within the last ten days in the Times. It seems that there 
are more wild elephants preserved in Cape Colony than in 
the great regions to the north where Captain Gordon 
Cumming slaughtered such prodigious numbers between 1848 
and 1850. It is stated by Mr. Bryden in Tuesday’s Times, 
that between 1875 and the present time, the value of the ivory 
imported into the Cape Colony from the regions north 
of the Zambesi has sunk from £60,000 annually to an in- 
significant sum hardly reaching a single thousand pounds. 
Yet there seems to be no reason at all, except the absence of 
any controlling authority, why the elephants should not be 
strictly preserved in the more northern regions, as they now 
are in the Cape Colony itself. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. ni 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 106%. * 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY AT THE GUILDHALL. 


ORD SALISBURY’S literary training is sometimes 
mischievous to him, an epigram which he has 
thought of, burning his mouth as a shilling burns a 
schoolboy’s pocket, almost compelling utterance without 
reference to time or place. Sometimes, however, the 
training stands him in good stead, and it did so in the 
Guildhall on Saturday. Only the experienced critic 
can fully perceive the exquisite felicity of the method in 
which he contrived, without ever breaking the even flood 
of his words, to combine a reassurance to Europe with a 
solemn menace to the Sultan ; to write ‘“‘ Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin” on the walls of the Turkish audience-chamber, 
and yet never utter a sentence forbidden by the strictest 
code of European diplomatic etiquette. He made, perhaps, 
too little of the question of the Far East. He might have 
explained a little more clearly why he was so confident 
of peace in that region, and why he set aside with such 
tranquil imperiousness the host of previsions, most of 
them gloomy, in which experts have been indulging. The 
smothered hostility between Russia and Japan will not be 
smoothed away by his words; nor will China be less of a 
treasure-house with its doors thrown, as by an earthquake, 
open to the spoiler. When, however, he turned to the 
older Eastern question, every word was measured, every 
sentence had its full significance, and every word and 
sentence was weighted by the admission, twice repeated, 
that words rose to his lips which it would be too 
dangerous to utter aloud. His first object was to re- 
assure Europe, and this, so far as his power extended, he 
completely succeeded in doing; but his second was to con- 
vey a solemn warning to the refractory Sultan. It is clear 
to every observer that if the six Powers are united no war 
is probable or can be dangerous, for as against their com- 
bined force no single State possesses valid resisting 
strength. They can dispose of three continents if they 
please ; and against their armies the Ottoman Army, once 
the terror of Europe, is like a regiment threatening a 
d'vision. And, said the Premier four times over, these 
Powcrs are united. “TI believe the Powers are thoroughly 
resolved to act together upon everything that concerns the 
Ottoman Empire.” The “concert of the Powers is 
the marked phenomenon, the cheering phenomenon, of 
the present time.” Even those Powers among them 
—doubtless Russia and France —‘“ who, in popular 
report, have the reputation of being restless, have vied 
with the others to conduct this great issue in a manner 
which shall keep all the Powers together in line, moved 
by the common motive, and with the common aim, the 
noble aim, of the peace of Christendom.” They have all “a 
profound sense of the appalling dangers which any separa- 
tion of their action might produce.” Such words cannot 
be insincere or conventional, or based upon imperfect in- 
formation, and with them disappear at least four-fifths 
of the political fears of Europe. If the “restless” 
Powers are meditating no rush, if they are united with the 
sober Powers, if they have decided to advance together, 
keeping step whatever happens; then war, even if it 
should break out, will be localised, will not be a war 
within Christendom, will not be a war retarding civilisa- 
tion and involving the future of the world. That has 
been perceived at once in all capitals, and in all has re- 
moved a latent dread which was not the less acute because 
it was so vague. All business revived, ali politicians grew 
less anxious, all peoples felt that the sky had suddenly 
grown clearer. And in every country the probability of 
union grew brighter because it was certain at least that no 
Power opposed it, and that by Great Britain, which on 
the Continent is considered selfish, it was most earnestly 
approved. This was the first effect of the speech, and it 
was a great one; but there was another yet. 

Every Englishman, had he read these reassuring words 
alone, would have feared that they implied a period of 
inaction, that the Powers had resolved not to act against 
Turkey lest they should be disunited. No, said Lord 
Salisbury in effect, that is not the prospect. The Powers 
can remain united even if the Ottoman Empire no longer 
stands upright. Turkey exists mainly because the great 


Powers of the world have resolved that, for the 
peace of Europe, it is necessary the Ottoman Empire 





should stand. But if the Sultan, who is Turkey, 
should refuse justice, if he should defy the great law 
which decrees that all misgovernment shall come to an: 
end, then the hour will have arrived that will compel the 
combined Powers to act. ‘‘ How they will act, it is not for 
me to prophesy. Ido not know the contingencies that. 
may arise, but no man will say that it is impossible that. 
they may be weary of the cry of suffering that goes up in 
their ears, and may find some other arrangement that is a 
substitute for that which does not fulfil the hopes that. 
were entertained forty years ago.” That is to say, the 
arrangement—which was the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire in the interests of peace—will cease, and Europe 
will discover and set up a working substitute. Such 
words cannot have been uttered by such a man without 
the gravest reflection, without, indeed, some consultation, 
however informal, with the representatives of other 
Powers, and in them, if the existing situation con- 
tinues, is the doom of the Ottoman dominion. The 
Sultan must do justice to his subjects, or his dominion, 
and therefore that of his caste, will become one of the many 
evil memories of the past. A clearer menace was never 
uttered, or one in which the speaker felt more deeply the 
impact of his words. They pledge all Europe to terminate 
the anarchy in Turkey, amidst which the “ cry of suffering” 
is now coming up from all her provinces, even if the con- 
sequence should be the “ substitution” of a new régime 
for the Ottoman dominion. That is the end which all 
reasonable Englishmen desire, and so long as he seeks it 
Lord Salisbury may be sure of their united support. 
They are not impatient, they are not eager for war, 
they are not anxious to secure anything out of the fall- 
ing edifice, they are not even desirous that the Sultanate, 
if it could be remodelled, should disappear; but they are 
resolved that Turkish misgovernment of Christians—that 
‘negation of God erected into a system ”—shall come to 
a final end. 


What will be the effect of this splendid speech on the 
Sultan and those immediately around him? Probably 
none, beyond an intensification of the idea now enter- 
tained, says the correspondent of the Times, by every 
Turk, that England is the one formidable enemy of the 
Ottomans. Yildiz Kiosk is not accustomed to believe 
diplomatists; and its inmates will not believe Lord 
Salisbury any more than Sir Philip Currie. The Sultan 
himself has played-off the Powers against each other 
for seventeen years with success; and he will regard 
the statement that they are united as a move in 
the diplomatic game. As for those immediately around him, 
they will not, even if they understand the English words, 
believe that they can come to anything. They are entirely 
ignorant of the comparative force of nations, they think 
Turkey still the greatest of military Powers, and they 
are persuaded that in the last resort a Power, mightier 
than any in this world, will shield the representative of 
Islam. Between fanaticism, ignorance, and an over- 
powering hatred of ‘Christian insolence,” they will 
encourage their master to continue resisting, as he is 
resisting now. The sole hope in Constantinople is in 
those outside the Palace. There may be some soldier, 
some statesman, even some man of low degree, who under- 
stands that the Empire is rocking, that it needs a new 
head, and that the only chance of safety is the dismissal) 
of the Sultan. In that event all may be changed; for a 
strong Sultan or a strong Vizier might still restore 
order, appeal to the Osmanlis against both irregulars and 
mob, and at the sacrifice of a few Pashas’ lives compe} 
the warring populations in the provinces to remain content 
with muttered words of execration. It is said that this 
has been effected already in Aleppo, where the French 
Consul, who had been threatened, was rescued by a plain 
intimation that if he were hurt the French Ambassador 
would demand the Governor-General’s head. If, however, 
the Mussulmans outside, in their fear of the Sultan, or 
their hatred of Christians, or their fatalistic indifference, 
refuse to move, and the massacres continue, there will be 
nothing for it but action, which must take the form either 
of a great military occupation, or of a joint menace ty 4 
combined fleet to Constantinople itself, accompanied by a 
refusal, for which there is one precedent at least, to treat 
with the present occupant of the throne. Lord Salisbury, 
it is clear, perceives this, for throughout his speech one 
main object was to emphasise the fact that the Sultan is 
Turkey. * While the Ottoman Empire stands upright your 
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only power of action, the only power of action for all the 
Powers of Europe put together, is the action that they can 
have upon the mind of the Sultan. It is not a question of 
expediency or of opinion, it is a matter of bare fact, that, 
so long as the Ottoman Empire stands upright, it is only 
through the Sultan that any of the blessings which you 
seek to confer on any portion of his subjects can be made 
real and permanent.” The Sultan is the only pivot of 
power, and if he refuses justice, his removal, whether by 
the will of his own subjects or by external force, is the 
only possible alternative to the destruction of the Ottoman 
Power. Whether it can be a successful alternative— 
whether, that is, the Mussulmans are not irritated past all 
power of restraint, even by the Khalif—may Le doubtful ; 
but that is, we may depend on it, the only one. With all 
due forms of respect, and pleading always a political 
necessity, it is at Abd-ul-Hamid himself that Lord 
Salisbury has levelled his tremendous blow. 





THE POLITICAL APATHY. 


HE Gladstonian Press, for want of anything better to 
say, are charging the Government with complete 
indifference to the promises made by their supporters to 
the public before the General Election, and with a wish 
to escape from the fulfilment of those promises the 
moment that they have secured power by imposing on the 
credulity of their supporters. We doubt very much 
whether any of the local agents of the party,agree with that 
picture of the faithlessness of the Unionist Government, 
What gained the Unionists their victory was much less 
the vague hopes held out by Unionist candidates than 
the very explicit hopes held out by the Radicals; much 
less the people’s sympathy with Conservative anticipations 
than the people’s antipathy to Radical proposals. The 
Newcastle programme was the pice de résistance on which 
the Unionists relied to win them the battle, and did not 
rely in vain. And now we see the result. If the Glad- 
stonians in the constituencies were really convinced that 
the indifference of the Unionists to their supposed pledges 
were alienating some of the voters on their side, would 
they not be calling meetings all over the country to 
stimulate the defeated party to controversial reproaches and 
acrimonious raillery? The truth is, that they see no chance 
of improving their position by insisting on the apathy of 
their opponents, because they find a fully equal apathy 
among their friends. There is no vivacity at all in the 
recriminations which the Gladstonian Press fling about. 
Their complaints fall as dead as their promises fell four 
or five months ago. There is no stomach at all in the 
country for this deadly-lively controversy. Nobody thinks 
that a discharge of political artillery would take with the 
people. The journals have to appear, and have, of course, 
to be filled up in order to appear. But they are filled up 
with what,no one would think it worth while to repeat in 
the presence of constituents. The defeated party know 
that for the present there is no heart in their friends, 
and that it would be of no kind of use to summon their 
partisans together to deliver a volley against the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Asquith’s speech on Colston Day at Bristol 
was as mild as his speeches have generally been militant. 
What the Government won by, was the public nausea of 
tempting programmes, not the public eagerness for any 
special Ministerial policy, unless reserve and dislike for 
the special Radical policy can itself be called a policy. 
So far as we can judge, the country relapsed into silence 
with a sigh of relief. Nobody wants to hear the rattle of 
the political rifles again. There is no demand at all for a 
skirmish or a reconnaissance in force. The Gladstonians 
feel that defiance and provocative taunts would be a 
mistake. ‘They let their Members, their few Members, 
alone, and ask for no evening meetings. Even the 
Unionist majority find no demand for triumphant 
addresses and self-congratulatory eloquence. The people 
have got what they wanted in the subsidence of the fever 
and the fuss. They know that nothing political is urgent 
except foreign policy, and for that they trust their leaders. 
Their Irish opponents are quarrelling among themselves 
in a very satisfactory fashion,and Unionists have no desire 
even to chuckle over these acrimonious and rather petty 
recriminations. They want a little peace and a little 
tranquil consideration of the great collapse of agriculture, 
and no more quack medicines for the present. Even the 
conventional taunts of the political recess are no longer 
grateful to them. 





Nor do we wonder at it. The English people succeed om 
the whole in politics because they do not effervesce as. 
much as their neighbours. But with Mr. Gladstone at the 
front they have had a very long period of almost constant. 
effervescence, and are a little exhausted. Englishmen are. 
not used to feel as much enthusiasm as Mr. Gladstone with 
his imperious personality has elicited from them, and their 
first great political need is to lie fallow for a season, and let 
the political ferments abate. It is said that Dr. Arnold 
produced some such reaction in most of his “ earnest ” boys, 
as Mr. Gladstone has produced in his earnest disciples. 
They were over-excited in youth, and they became a little 
over-apathetic in middle life. It has been the same 
with the Gladstonian party. The spectacle of that 
great man always showing his over-eagerness, and always 
expecting a similar ardour in them, has been too much for 
them. They want to see what they really think when they 
have been removed for a short time from the sphere of his 
over-tasking influence. A certain sober and dull sagacity 
is the true forte of the English people; and after a long 
spell of unusual and almost unnatural political fervour, 
they crave to be let alone, and to find out for themselves 
what they do really care about, and what they only fancied 
they cared about so long as the tones of that rich and 
commanding voice resounded in their ears. The interval 
between Mr. Gladstone’s reign and the end of the ill- 
assorted union between Lord Rosebery and Sir William 
Harcourt had disenchanted them. They felt that the 
power had gone out of them, and that they were no longer 
under the spell of a great illusion. Had they been ina 
dwam ora dream? They could not tell; but Radicalism 
had become vapid to them, and Irish magic flat. All the 
political passion had vanished out of their hearts, and 
they were once more the stolid, clumsy people who are 
not easily persuaded to undertake rash adventures. The 
magician who had cast on them a potent spell had passed 
away, and the dull earth had resumed its sway. 


Such, at least, is our interpretation of the present state 
of the public mind. And so far from holding that the 
Unionist party persuaded the people to believe in their 
sanguine forecasts, we hold that they only dispelled the 
dream of political illusion in which English parties had 
been living for the long period of Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. 
Disraeli’s predominance. Both these great rivals had a 
certain un-English charm about them, the one of moral, the 
other of intellectual and imaginative, passion, which in turn 
possessed the minds of the English people. They were 
both political magicians in their way, and able to mag- 
netise the people whom they ruled. Neither Lord Salis- 
bury nor Lord Rosebery nor Sir William Harcourt pos- 
sesses anything of the same fascination. But just for thas 
reason, the English people are returning to their own 
natural mind, to the incredulity with which they receive 
the exhortation to work political miracles, and to the dis- 
position to look carefully before they leap,—a disposition 
which both Mr Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield had 
managed somehow to charm to sleep, while making them 
believe that they ought to be able to achieve wonders. 
Mr. Disraeli maguetised us into Jingoism ; Mr. Gladstone 
into Irish Home-rule. Now we have recovered our natural 
sobriety of temperament, and take refuge in a party which 
likes to tread in the old paths of the Constitution, and 
to attempt difficult tasks in the old and sober fashion 
without either too much hurry or too much sensation. 
We cannot think that between 1868 and 1885, when the 
leadership was alternately that of Mr. Gladstone and of 
Lord Beaconsfield, the English nation was governed by 
sober English ideals. Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli were in some sense borrowed leaders,—leaders 
whose unique personal qualities more or less overrode the 
bias of the parties which they led. As regards Mr. 
Disraeli, this has been generally almitted. The ante- 
penultimate Lord Derby himself frankly accepted the 
policy of “dishing the Whigs,’—a most revolutionary 
policy,—from his own lieutenant. As regards Mr. Glad- 
stone, no one clearly recognised how much of a Celtic 
strain had entered into him till he became a convert to 
Mr. Parnell’s policy in 1835, and dashed into the agita- 
tion for Irish Home-rule. But it had long been evide: t 
that the moderate Liberal element was not altogether con- 
genial to Mr. Gladstone, and that he fretted under the 
sobering counsels of Lord Hartington. However, since 
the formation of the Unionist party, there have been 
signs that at least on the Unionist side the counsels 
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of sobriety have overcome the counsels of sensational 
politicians, and that with Unionism at least, the steadier 
British character is finding itself at home again. Whether 
the same change will take place in the nominally Liberal 
party, it is as yet impossible to predict. We have yet to 
see whether or not Sir Henry Fowler’s influence will pre- 
vail over that of Mr. Asquith, and we suppose we must 
say, of Lord Rosebery (though it is by no means easy to 
determine precisely what Lord Rosebery’s influence has 
been, is, or will be), or will give way before that of the more 
adventurous Radicals; but we indulge some hope that even 
Radicalism will tone down from its mad gallop to a sober 
trot. In any case, the political apathy of the hour bears 
striking witness to the steadying genius of the English 
people, and to their growing weariness of both the Jingoism 
of the Oriental statecraft, and the rashness of the Parnellite 
coalition. Temporary apathy is the natural result of the 
high nervous tension which had so long deflected both 
parties from their natural sobriety of tone. 





THE EXPEDITION TO COOMASSIE. 


'HE Government has decided on an expedition to 
Coomassie, the principal kraal of Ashantee, and we 
wish it every success. The Chief of Coomassie—the word 
“sheik” should be adopted for the head-men of all 
African tribes—has, it seems clear, deliberately broken 
his treaty with us, and is impeding commerce and threaten- 
ing friendly tribes; but even if he had not committed 
these offences, his subjugation by force would, we think, 
be justifiable. It is believed that he claims independence, 
that he disregards advice, and that he has suffered human 
sacrifices to be revived; and if Europe has any right at 
all to conquer Africa, it has a right to conquer an aggres- 
sive chieftain of that inhuman type. It is even a duty to 
extinguish him lest his example should spread, and the 
neighbouring tribes should come to believe that the 
Chief of Coomassie, in falling back into utter savagery, 
had renewed his fighting strength. A belief of that 
kind would be a fatal impediment to the spread of 
any kind of civilisation, and the only way to dissipate 
it is to show, by the rapid defeat of the refractory chief, 
that civilisation once in motion is armed and is irresistible. 
That once conceded, the expenditure ofa few British lives 
in Ashantee is far more justifiable than their expenditure 
in barring the road of Russia to open water, or in preventing 
France from establishing a new India in Morocco. 

There are, however, two points in connection with this 
expedition which we would strongly press upon Mr. 
Chamberlain. One, and the most immediate, is not to trust 
too confidingly in British good fortune. There are breaks 
in that good fortune occasionally, and we do not want to see 
him ruined by one of them. We have advanced from the 
Cape to the Zambesi with a kind of glacier-like irresistible- 
ness, but we have had at least two big disasters en voute—the 
defeat of Majuba Hill and the catastrophe of Isandlana— 
and we may sustain onein Western Africaalso. It is quite 
possible that Prempch, the Chief of Coomassie, will not 
fight; but if he does, the Ashantees, who know that this 
is their last chance of independence, who are furious at 
the loss of their ascendency over smaller tribes, and who 
may be in a state of “religious” exaltation, may fight as 
they have never fought yet,—perhaps arrest our march, 
perhaps leave us masters of Coomassie with the victory 
still not won. A very small repulse would be fol- 
lowed by a rising of the tribes now supposed to 
be friendly, and nothing is so costly as a second 
expedition to repair defeat. The blow given should be a 
crushing one, and for this the force to be employed does 
not look to outsiders quite sufficient. We entirely admit 
that Lord Wolseley, who conquered Coomassie before, and 
who is now Mr. Chamberlain’s official adviser, must know 
the work to be done better than any civilian, that our 
knowledge of Ashantee is indefinitely greater than it was 
in the Campaign of 1874, and that the Maxim-gun has 
added greatly, not only to European strength, but to the 
impression which that strength makes upon the imagina- 
tion of savage races. They do not like being cut down in 
swathes. The probability is that the expedition will pass 
through the enemy on its road to Coomassie as easily 
as a knife passes through cheese, but still there is 
«lways the off-chance, and we should have liked to see 
a greater force held on the ships in reserve. Three 
hundred Europeans and less than twelve hundred drilled 





negroes, even though the latter are West Indians and. 


Houssas, do not form a large force with which to subju- 
gate as well as scatter eighteen thousand Ashantee blacks 
with rifles in their hands, with a possible ally behind 
them—what is Samory doing there ?—and with their 
courage raised to the boiling-point by the knowledge that 
this is their last chance of continuing to live the savage 
life in which they have been bred. It is clear, too, that 
Prempeh is relying on something, and the something may 
be better arms, or an adviser who has introduced new 
discipline into his ranks. There must be somebody with 
some knowledge by his side, or he would not have sent 
his recent mission to Europe. 

The second point we wish to discuss is the one we have 
so frequently pressed. Is it impossible, if we conquer 
Coomassie for the second time, to get rid of the “ Royal” 
family altogether, and appoint a Governor, whether white, 
quadroon, or black, who can be trusted to govern with the 
intention of introducing civilised order. We are uneasy 
about the way in which we utilise African victories. Ié 
we have any right to win them at all—if, that is, we are not 
dacoits intent on pecuniary gain alone—we are bound to 
give the people in return for the loss of independence, as 
decent a system of government as they can be induced 
to bear. We are doing this in East Africa, though 
we burn villages and slaughter “rebels” a little too 
readily, but in West Africa we have a trick of leaving 
native chiefs in possession of nearly absolute power, 
and only controlling them when they begin to inter. 
fere with trade. We left this man’s father for instance, 
and his son, or some one behind the throne, has been killing 
people ever since, and has at last re-established human 
sacrifices. Even if, after our victory, we appoint a Resident 
with right of advice, Prempeh, if he is retained, will re- 
main an utter barbarian, and the Resident, even if he is 
respected in Coomassie, will have no means of knowing 
what goes on in the jungles. No subject of Prempeh 
will ever be really secure, nor will the people ever be 
safe from exactions fatal to quiet trade, and even to suc- 
cessful agriculture. An Indian Prince, even when an 
oppressor, is never hostile to native civilisation, and 
has no wish to ruin any class of his subjects, but 
a negro chief may be, and often is, a kind of enemy 
of mankind. Cannot the officials of the Gold Coast 
suggest an alternative to the continuance of such a 
régime,—some substitute for the princedom which would 
not be so absolutely intolerable? Are there no educated 
negroes whom we could insist on maintaining as Viziers, 
with a distinct understanding that their lives must be as 
safe as those of European traders or of the Resident 
himself? We understand that direct white govern- 
ment would be too expensive, and perhaps too lenient 
for such savages, who need a vivifying tyranny ; 
but is there no compromise possible between this 
and the system of leaving tribal chiefs more abso- 
lute than before, because protected from dethronement 
by fear of the white men’s interference? We should like 
very much to try the experiment of governing Ashantee 
as we govern Uganda, and seeing whether we could not 
get revenue out of it sufficient to pay expenses. That must 
be our course in the end, and we are not satisfied that it 
is either wise or right to postpone following it, unless we as 
a temporary expedient pick our negro chief. If we are to 
accept him without picking, he will be a savage, and we shall 
have made a conquest without securing to the conquered 
any benefit whatever. It is a tiresome subject; but just 
think how big a work it is to which we are just about 
to put one of the last strokes. It is the conquest 
of the biggest continent which Europe has decreed, the 
subjugation of all the black section of mankind. We are 
surely bound to find some way of governing them decently, 
that is, for the present, of so governing them that they 
shall have a generation or two of life as quiet peasants 
and artisans,—that is, of life which is not that of savages 
unable even to wish to advance because unable to escape 
perpetual terror. It is terror which makes wild beasts of 
these savage tribesmen, and terror which we ought to end, if 
we are to give them any compensation for being conquered. 





THE RECENT PANIC IN THE CITY. 


THE financial history of the present year, which during 
its first three-quarters was memorable for the number 
of records broken on the side of optimism, has freed itself 
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from the reproach of monotony by providing the City, in 


its last quarter, with a fall in prices, and a succession of 
complicated alarms, which culminated last Saturday in a 
panic, short-lived it is true, but intense enough to eclipse 
all memories of similar collapses in the minds of veteran 
members of the “ House.” Since 1895 began, we have 
seen Consols touch an unprecedented price, all the other 
“gilt-edged” stocks duly following suit. The Bank of 
England’s weekly returns have shown the amount of 
bullion held, the size of the reserve, and the total of the 
“other” deposits, all at unheard-of figures, and the 
plethora of “ money,” and the decline in rates of discount 
have been only another aspect of the same unparalleled 
state of things. The City, with its proverbially short 
memory, was beginning to settle down to these conditions, 
and to laugh at the suggestion that money could ever be 
anything but dirt-cheap again, and speculators had be- 
come so used to a steady rise in value, that they looked 
upon higher prices on the next account-day as no less 
inevitable than the dawn. Now the collapse has come; 
and though its effects were mitigated by the enormous 
profits made in the earlier part of the year and by the 
efforts of the haute finance in all the great centres, it may 
perhaps be hoped that it will have taught some of us a 
lesson that will be remembered at least for a few months. 


The combination of circumstances that led to the fall is 
curious and interesting. Writing on the speculation in 
South African gold shares in September, we pointed to 
its cosmopolitan character as a feature which distinguished 
it from all similar outbursts in the past, and remarked 
that this factor, though it had enabled the movement 
to be carried to quite extraordinary lengths, brought 
dangers with it which could not be disregarded. Specu- 
lation carried to an unhealthy point in all the com- 
mercial centres of the world in which speculation is 
known, obviously presents many vulnerable spots; and 
in this case the price of South African shares had been 
forced up to a height at which no reasonably prudent 
investor would take them as an investment, so that 
speculators who bought could only do so in the hope that 
some other speculator would be even more blind to the 
facts of the case. Under these circumstances, it was 
evident that any accident was bound to lead to a serious 
relapse, which would only be terminated when the shares 
had fallen to a point at which they would once more 
tempt the investor. The possibility of such an accident was 
generally considered to be most remote ; but, as it happened, 
several arrived together. Most unexpected of all was the 
sudden tightening of the money market. It is hardly 
necessary to remind our readers that during the greater 
part of last year and this year money has been unpre- 
cedentedly cheap, and so had enabled speculators to take 
liberties with fate. This opportunity was seized with 
especial readiness by the Paris Bourse, which has been 
buying indiscriminately any sort of South African share 
that financiers chose to dangle before it. The resources 
of Paris are enormous, but not without limit, and the 
Bourse got to the end of its tether when it undertook to 
provide the Russo-Chinese loan, and still to continue the 
saturnalia in mines. The Russo-Chinese loan is one of 
the many examples of the necessity of always allowing a 
margin for politics. It was raised in Paris early in July 
to provide some sixteen millions sterling for the first in- 
stalment of the war indemnity, and its successful launching 
was hailed as another proof of the close relations between 
France and her new ally. Nevertheless, it used up the 
last of the cheap money in Paris, and so rendered a pause 
in the mining boom necessary in the interests of prudence, 
though its first effects were not violent enough to enforce 
such a pause. 

The Japanese, moreover, paid British credit a pleasing 
compliment by directing that the indemnity money raised 
by the loan should not be left in Paris, but should be paid 
to its credit in London. The French financiers therefore 
had to provide for the remittance of this large sum across 
the Channel, over and above the supplies that they had to 
furnish for their enormous purchases of in mining shares. 
They succeeded in doing so by placing a large block of 
French Treasury bills in London and by drawing bills 
against any securities that would be accepted, finally being 
forced to draw against one another’s credit to an extent 
that began to become dangerous, so that Lombard Street, 
not caring to be flooded with French “kites,” was forced 


, to exercise prudent discrimination. Thus Paris was obliged 





at last to pause in its purchases of South African shares, 
and the market, with this powerful lever withdrawn, at 
once became top-heavy. For money had already begun to 
tighten in London also; the sums raised by the placing 
of French bills here had been paid to the credit either of 
Russia or China at the Bank of England, and were there 
awaiting the date of their transference to Japan, and were 
not available in the open market. This large withdrawal 
must have caused more disturbance than it did, if -it had 
not happened that gold was coming to London freely from 
the United States. As it was, though on ordinary days 
money was still abundant at } per cent., it began to be very 
much wanted on Stock Exchange account days in Septem- 
ber, and on these occasions borrowers had to apply to the 
Bank of England, and pay 2 per cent. for what they 
required. 

Even then, however, there seemed to be little proba- 
bility of a violent fall; it was evident that speculation 
had gone too far, and would have to be cut down within 
more reasonable limits. But it was expected that as soon 
as the indemnity money was made over to Japan, it 
would be partly paid out to settle bills for ironclads and 
war munitions, and the rest would be lent in the market, 
so that all of it would be available for the purposes 
of finance, and that money would be cheaper than ever. 
Not only, however, did the Japanese leave their balance 
intact at the Bank, but politics once more intervened. 
The crisis in Turkey became so acute, that intervention of 
some sort by the Powers, with all the possibilities of fric- 
tion and disagreement that such intervention entails, 
began to seem inevitable. The stock markets, already 
very sensitive after a long period of inflation, followed by 
a slight hardening of the money market, took the matter 
very seriously ; and politics and finance reacting on one 
another, and increasing one another’s fears, reduced all 
the Bourses and the London market to a state of nervous 
uneasiness. In Turkey, politics and finance were at work 
together, and the helplessness of the Government was 
emphasised by a panic on the Galata Bourse, which had 
taken too large a hand, of course, in the South African 
speculation, and by a run on the Ottoman Bank. Then 
came the moratorium, which, though it seems to have 
decreased the panic in Turkey, was uncomfortable for 
external creditors who were expecting remittances from 
Turkish speculators. The Ottoman Bank did not take 
advantage of this decree, but continued to pay gold for the 
notes presented ; remittances had to be provided for this 
purpose, and the sale of some Consols early last week 
caused a slight fall in the price. This was, of course, 
at once attributed to politics, and rumours of “ very in- 
spired West-End selling” were circulated on the Stock 
Exchange together with all sorts of amazing news about 
movements of fleets and mobilisation of armies. The fall 
in Consols produced a tumble in all other markets, and 
speculators, who saw heavy “ differences” against them at 
this week’s settlement, had to sell more Consols to pro. 
vide cash; and so the process went on, aided by the news 
of a large failure on the Paris Bourse, necessitating the 
sale of blocks of stock in London, until on Saturday, when 
this stock came to market, the ‘* House” was in a state of 
demoralised panic, and for some time it was scarcely 
possible to effect sales at any price. 

“Any fool can job backwards,” they say on the Stock 
Exchange; and it is not difficult, after the event, to trace 
the causes which led to this remarkable collapse. Some of 
them could not possibly have been foreseen by anybody, 
some only by those with special and intimate knowledge 
of the state of financial affairs all over the world. In this 
hasty survey of some of the most important of them we 
merely wish to emphasise the fact that prices are con- 
trolled by influences too varied and too recondite to be 
followed by the average speculator. 





MR. HEALY’S EXPULSION. 


\ | R. HEALY has shared the fate which he helped to 

bring on Mr. Parnell. Like his much greater 
leader, he has been expelled from his position in his 
party, and driven to form a separate one for himself if he 
can; and no doubt with his following among Members, 
among the younger priests, and among those voters with 
whom the agrarian question is still supreme, he will be able 
to keep a numerous faction together. The Irish “Moun- 
tain” has, in fact, been once more split by internal volcanic 
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throes, and now presents three cones, on the top of which 
sit Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Healy, glaring 
across the valleys at one another. We are not curious 
to learn the immediate reason for the expulsion, which 
will not benefit either Britain, or Ireland, or the 
Unionist cause, for Mr. Healy, left to himself, will be 
at least as powerful as he was while fettered by the 
Anti-Parnellite Committee, and will probably be more 
hostile to England, and to the only policy under which 
the United Kingdom can flourish and keep strong. 
Moreover, the true cause of the explosion is almost certain 
to bear but a distant relation to the avowed one. Nobody 
ever really knows why a volcano spits. Nominally, Mr. 
Healy is, we presume, expelled for “treachery” to his 
party, as shown in a Kerry election, and for betraying 
its secrets to the world, as well as for general in- 
discipline ; but had he been persona grata to the majority, 
he would have been acquitted of all but errors of 
judgment, and punished only with gentle counsel not to 
fall into them again. If he had effaced himself, as you 
see a delinquent terrier do, everybody would have patted 
him. The virtue of tolerance only fails in Irish politicians 
when tolerance is decidedly inconvenient. Mr. Healy was 
really expelled because he was too masterful,—tried too 
visibly, in the language of the educated vulgar, “to boss 
the show,” which other leaders, Mr. Dillon being the 
principal one, were determined to boss for themselves. 
The majority did not resent Mr. Healy’s “treachery,” 
but his self-seeking; it was not his conduct which 
galled them, but his ability ; they were not weary at his 
indiscipline, but at his evident ambition to make of the 
Revolutionary party in Ireland the party of Mr. Healy. 
So the largest faction among them expelled him from 
their ranks, with this result among others, that they 
have reduced the manageable Irish vote in the House 
almost toa nullity. If the Redmondites and the Healyites 
vote against the Dillonites, none of the three will have 
any perceptible influence upon legislative action. That is 
a blessing, of course, to the Unionist Government, which 
nay now proceed on its course contident that it has no 
united Irish party to contend with; but we confess, 
though we believe in that Government, we cannot share 
its probable sense of relief. We detest these splittings- 
up of the Irish Revolutionary party into warring and un- 
intelligible factions. We do not believe that it is easier 
to crush guerillas than to defeat an army, and had much 
vather deal with a compact force under regular leaders 
with which a peace can ultimately be arranged. Great 
Britain and Ireland have to remain bound together, 
even if both hate the Union, and every division which 
makes it more difficult to find a modus vivendi is an 
injury done to the future alike of Ireland and Great 
Britain. The factions will only compete with one another 
in violence and unreason ; and will only compel us to keep 
on striking when we might, if they were united and 
reasonable, commence a hopeful negotiation. It is natural 
enough for a Unionist Whip or wirepuller to exult over 
such a scene as that presented in Dublin on Wednesday ; 
but a Unionist statesman will, we believe, regard it with 
anything but delight. Success in Parliament is not the 
end of government; nor should we consider Ireland 
flourishing if every Member from the island obeyed the 
flick of Sir William Walrond’s whip. There is the Empire 
to think of as well as Parliament, and with Ireland 
practically unrepresented in the great Council, the Empire 
cannot advance. 

Nor have we the confidence which some of our contem- 
poraries feel, that the divisions in the Irish Revolu- 
tionary party will be permanent. We English habitually 
exaggerate Irish dissensions as we habitually and most 
.injuriously exaggerate Irish homogeneousness. One of 
the reasons for the readiness of Irish parties to split up 
into warring groups is the secret knowledge which each 
leader entertains, that if he could only rise to a certain 
height he could rebind all the scattered strands into 
a tenacious rope. The Irish are just like the French, 
though devoid of the mathematical quality inside the 
French brain,—they can all efface themselves before a 
master, but not before a Cause. The French Royalists 


will take orders from the eldest Bourbon, but they fight 
with each other over details as bitterly as any Irish. 
Napoleon’s Marshals crouched before him, but suffered 
one another to be defeated, rather than, by obeying a 
summons, help to aggrandise rivals’ rank in Army opinion. 





The Republicans yielded to Thiers or Gambetta, but de- 
prived of their control, they make groups without end, are 
perpetually bidding against each other, and when their 
amour -propre is stirred, abuse one another with a 
vehemence which only a difference of language, and 
perhaps of intellectual polish, prevents us from seeing 
is strictly Irish. Nevertheless France continues, and so 
do the Royalists and the Bonapartists and the Repub- 
licans. The Irish leaders will efface themselves before an 
O’Connell or a Parnell, but deprived of that control, they 
fly, like Girondins and Jacobins when the King was dead, 
at one another’s throats. They are singularly free of cor- 
ruption in the ordinary sense. Some of them have to be 
paid by the party because otherwise they could not live in 
London ; but we have seen no evidence that any one of 
them has embezzled sixpence, and certainly not one of 
them has accepted the patronage which the late Govern- 
ment, at all events, would have been eager to bestow. 
But they cannot keep down either their amour-propre or 
their ambition. Every Celtic Irishman in politics is 
miserable if he is forgotten, wild with irritation if he is 
slighted, and unhappy if he has not the place in opinion 
to which he thinks himself entitled,—usually, in the 
absence of any unmistakably great man, that of leader. 
Mr. Healy will stand anything for the Cause, except 
that Mr. Dillon should be above him; Mr. Dillon will 
endure any contumely, except that which would be implied 
in acknowledging that he follows Mr. Healy. Even Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, who, besides a fine temper, has acquired 
the English habit of mind, likes to be “Chairman,” 
though it brings on him every day a torrent of rather 
feeble ridicule. A Cabinet of Irishmen, all equal, and all 
more or less distinguished, is almost unthinkable,and would 
end either in an ascendency of one, who would then be the 
uncrowned King, as Lord Palmerston or Mr. Gladstone 
was in his Cabinet; or in the kind of rending which 
we have just witnessed in the Irish Parliamentary 
Committee and the ‘“ Executive of the National Federa- 
tion.” It is very lamentable for Irishmen that it should be 
so, as it also is for Frenchmen, but we see little use in 
abusing either of them for a fault which, like the English- 
man’s want of sympathy, is sometimes a strength, and at 
all times is embedded in the national character. So also 
is the readiness to unite under a master, and we see no 
security that if one appears, that is, if a man turns up 
who fascinates the imagination of the Irish electors, the 
factions will not rush together, and deny that they ever 
quarrelled. We wish they would most heartily, for we 
want to deal with Ireland, and not with all manner of 
“ites,” but that, no doubt, is not the feeling of a great 
many Unionists. They are delighted to see a Revolution 
turned into a Donnybrook Fair, and are as pleased to 
watch the scrimmage as if they were just about to charge. 
As we are not about to charge, we regard all that waste of 
energy with mere contempt, and record without the 
slightest pleasure that the punishment which Mr. Healy 
meted out to Mr. Parnell, has now been meted to him 
again. It will not make him a better politician, it has not 
been distributed by the right tribunal, which is Irish 
opinion, and it will deter nobody from committing Mr. 
Healy’s real offence, which is an effort to put on a 
General’s uniform many sizes too big for his frame. 





MR. ASQUITH AT BRISTOL. 


T would not be esay to find any speech of an Opposition 
leader more satisfactory to the party in power than 

that of Mr. Asquith on Colston Day at Bristol. It was 
on the whole a good speech. It was a prudent speech. It 
was a manly speech. And it was a candid speech. The 
only piece of political buncombe in it,—and a party speech 
cannot often be found without any trace of political 
buncombe in it,—was the remark that, judging by the 
speeches of its supporters, the present Government “ has 
probably the longest programme of any administration of 
modern times.” That is sheer nonsense. We do not 
hesitate to say that the present Government has the 
shortest programme of any Government of modern times. 
It has committed itself to two or three political duties,— 
the endeavour to lighten the pressure on English agricul- 
ture so far as that can be done without any return to the 
principle of Protection,—the relief of denominational and 
voluntary schools from their immediate difficulties, not 
only for their own sake, but for the sake of the nation, 
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whose burdens would be so vastly increased by their 
failure and the substitution of universal Board-schools,— 
and an Employers’ Liability Bill, more reasonable and more 
effectual for the protection of injured artisans than that of 
the late Government. So far as we know these are the 
only positive engagements of the present Government. 
Doubtless they are pledged to inquire whether the 
position of the respectable poor cannot be greatly 
improved without any dangerous relaxations of their 
motives for economy and thrift; and again, whether a 
good deal more might not be done to develop the resources 
of our Colonial possessions ; but it is simply ridiculous to 
speak of these promises to investigate new fields of pos- 
sible legislation, as in any way analogous to the long list 
of specific legislative measures to which the Newcastle 
programme pledged the previous Government, to its own 
consternation and ruin. If Mr. Asquith’s mode of com- 
puting the obligations of the new Government had been 
applied to the responsibilities of the last Government, 
there would have been added to that hopeless block of 
omnibuses which were wedged together at the political 
Temple Bar, when the constituencies so kindly relieved 
them of their impossible task, a host of other proposals, 
without definition and without the smallest prospect of 
ever being embodied in definite measures, such as Mr. 
Asquith is compelled to include amongst his specimens of 
the engagements of the present Government. No doubt he 
considers the reduction of the number of Irish Members 
from 103 to some figure like 80, as one of the pledges given 
by the present Government. We sincerely hope for such a 
measure, which would be a very wise and salutary one, but 
we should be greatly surprised to find that any of the 
leaders had pledged themselves to such a reform, except 
under the condition that whenever, or if ever, any attempt 
is made to embody in legislation the so-called principle of 
“One man, one vote,” it will be absolutely essential to 
connect with it the qualifying condition of ‘One vote, 
one value.” To that of course every Unionist firmly holds. 
But we do not in the least believe that the present Govern- 
ment, or any leading Member of the present Gevernment, 
is as yet committed to reopen the question of redistribu- 
tion of seats at all, unless for the purpose of neutralising 
the gross injustice that would be produced by reducing 
the influence of the middle class where the middle class 
is on the same side as the shrewder artisans without 
giving it its fair proportion of influence where there are 
few or no educated artisans to be found. It is hardly 
worthy of Mr. Asquith to pretend that vague and con- 
ditional engagements, of which that is one of the very 
strongest specimens, can be fairly compared with specific 
cut-and-dried measures, the long procession of which repre- 
sented the late Government’s pledges to their supporters 
at the close of the political comedy of Lord Rosebery’s 
Administration. 

But we have said enough of the one blot on Mr. 
Asquith’s speech. For the most part it was admirable, 
and will cheer reasonable Unionists a great deal more than 
it can possibly cheer reasonable Gladstonians. What 
makes it so satisfactory to us is the total change of atti- 
tude which it embodies. Mr. Asquith says that the late 
Government has nothing to repent of and nothing to 
apologise for, which may be true enough, if he regards 
itas no part of the duty of a Government to interpret 
truly the wants and wishes of the country, so long as it 
interprets truly the wants and wishes of a noisy minority. 
But if that misinterpretation of the feeling of the country 
is a grave blunder in any Government, nothing can prove 
more distinctly how much it has to apologise for than 
Mr. Asquith’s completely changed attitude. He adheres 
in the abstract to all the pledges of the late Government, 
but in the concrete he passes them by with a distant bow, 
and judiciously points out that it would be very foolish for 
any statesmen to suppose that he is bound to repeat all the 
articles of his political creed on every occasion when he 
makes a party speech. We congratulate him heartily on 
that very judicious discovery, and on the excellent sense 
with which he applies it in practice to the present position 
of his party. We hear nothing at all of Disestablishment, 
nothing at all of Irish Home-rule, nothing at all of “ Home- 
rule all round,” nothing at all of Local Option, nothing at 
all of paralysing the House of Lords. On the question of 
agricultural depression, his tone is as wise and moderate 
as if he were a supporter of Lord Salisbury’s, and he even 
goes out of his way to admit that the great losses of the 





English agriculturalists supply a good case for any re- 
mission of the rates on !and which might relieve it from. 
burdens imposed when its value, and the income derived 
from it, were much higher. Nothing could be more lucid: 
and sound than his exposition of the causes which have 
reduced the farmers and landlords to their present straits, 
and the impossibility of relieving them, materially and 
dramatically, by any sudden step which would not also 
diminish cruelly the resources of the English people. 
All that Mr. Asquith said on this subject was said 
in the most masterly way, and, so far as we see, 
every sentence of this part of his speech might have been: 
spoken by Lord Salisbury himself. Again, the cordial 
support which be gave to Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
was in the highest degree candid and statesmanlike. But 
what was most remarkable was his pointed omission to 
rehearse any of his old Radical affirmations. Of course 
he said that he retracted nothing of his old Liberal creed ;. 
but if he retracted nothing, he pressed nothing. He- 
showed himself at least enough of an Opportunist to be- 
aware that there is a time to keep silence as well as a time 
to speak, and that this is the time to keep silence about 
Irish Home-rule, and ‘“ Home-rule all round,” and Dis- 
endowment, and the sins of the House of Lords, and 
the rest of it. And when once a strong Radical can 
refrain even from what he still probably thinks “good 
words ” on these subjects, he at least proves that he enters 
into the caution, as well as the reforming zeal, of the 
English character. We are satisfied that nothing could 
show better the powerful impression which the General 
Elections have made on Mr. Asquith than the speech he 
made on Colston Day. They have convinced him that 
the English people are at least determined not to go- 
forward precipitately on the path of Radical change. 
That is not always an easy lesson even for a great 
advocate to learn, though an advocate is supposed 
always to know how to change his side. We do not 
suppose that Mr. Asquith has any intention or wish to 
change his side; but if he can once take in that sudden 
and violent constitutional change does not suit the 
genius of the English people, and would never be really 
good for them, he may yet become the Liberal leader of 
the future, and amend, even though he does not repent of, 
his extravagances in the past. 





MAYORS AND LORD MAYORS. 


HE list of new Mayors published on Monday last 
possesses unusual interest. It is not the first such: 

list which in recent years has included the names 
of Peers of the realm. Lord Bute was Mayor of 
Cardiff and Lord St. Levan of Devonport in 1891, and: 
during the last municipal year Lord Lonsdale and Lord 
Warwick respectively filled the civic chair, to which they: 
have now been re-elected, at Whitehaven and Warwick 
(where also, unless we are mistaken, Lady Warwick sits. 
on the Board of Guardians). These were pleasant inci- 
dents, and suggested the possibility, and even the hope, 
of an extensive awakening among the upper ranks of 
country society, and the citizens of all ranks in our towns, 
great and small, to the propriety and public advantage of 
an active association of the former with the government of 
the latter. But so far there was no assurance that the 
cases showing this reciprocal recognition of duty and of 
claim were more than sporadic. The new list of Mayors, 
however, very considerably alters the situation, and makes 
a sanguine, if not confidently cheerful, forecast, quite reason- 
able. For in the new municipal year no fewer than eleven 
Peers have accepted office as Mayors, and they include 
noblemen of such high distinction, in respect both of 
hereditary rank and of past and present service to the 
State, that their action cannot but be regarded both as 
symptomatic of an important movement of feeling among 
their order, and as eminently fitted to promote the growth 
of such a movement. The magnitude and character of 
the municipalities included among those which have 
sought and secured the services of neighbouring noble- 
men to preside over the conduct of their affairs, are not 
less noteworthy than the position of the Peers who have 
undertaken these new responsibilities. The Lord Mayor 
of Liverpool, chosen to. that post by the first Council 
elected in that recently and greatly enlarged constituency, 
is the Earl of Derby, lately returned from holding the great 
office of Governor-General of Canada. The new Mayor of 
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Sheffield is the Duke of Norfolk. We cannot but think 
that, haying regard to the Duke’s close engagements as 
Postmas‘er-General, the citizens of Sheffield might have 
accepted his excuses for the present, and chosen, let us 
say, his excellent brother, Lord Edmund Talbot, who 
lives in one of the neighbouring houses of the family, 
to occupy their civic chair. Still, it must be admitted 
that, from the point of view of dramatic and didactic effect, 
there is something peculiarly impressive in the acceptance 
of high municipal office at the same moment, in connec. 
tion with two of the greatest of English cities, by 
the reigning heads of the Houses of Howard and of 
Stanley. It is an event which exhibits in a fresh light at 
once the reality and the potentialities of the continuity 
existing between the England of which Shakespeare wrote 
and the England of to-day. Few will be so dull as to 
question that the efficiency of municipal administration, 
as well as its dignity, will be enhanced by the prominent 
participation in it of the present chiefs of families which 
have played a great part in many bygone centuries of 
English history. Here, as in many other spheres, acknow- 
ledged dignity and efficiency are apt, indeed almost sure, to 
go together. The work is well done in proportion as it is 
believed to be worth doing. And if such representatives 
of England’s ancient nobility as those we have mentioned 
recognise that the management of affairs in the towns 
near which they live, or in which they have property, is 
an occupation having clear claims upon them,—if a like 
recognition animates such a Peer as Lord Ripon, who, 
having made an admirable chairman of the West Riding 
County Council on his return from the Viceroyalty of 
India, has now, on being relieved of the great cares of 
the Colonial Office, accepted the Mayoralty of the quiet 
cathedral city from which he takes his title,—who is there 
in England that will venture to say, or even think, that 
such civic work is beneath himself ? 

It is, indeed, hardly credible that any Englishman of 
intelligence and right feeling could entertain a thought of 
that description in regard to the affairs of the greater 
towns of which Peers have now been elected to the chief 
magistracy. The population of Sheffield is five or six 
times that of the Colony of Western Australia, for the 
Governorship of which Colonel Gerard Smith is setting 
forth amid many very suitable manifestations of public 
interest. The population of that ‘‘ greater Liverpool ” of 
which Lord Derby is the first Lord Mayor, must be nearly 
equal to that of the whole of New Zealand, if not to 
that of Queensland and South Australia combined. 
The questions to be faced by the elected authorities 
of the great provincial cities at home are, in many 
respects, even more anxious apd complicated than those 
confronting the Legislatures and Ministries of the self- 
governing Colonies. The density of the population in 
some of our provincial urban centres, as well as in London, 
together with the carelessness of local authorities and of 
Parliament in bygone years, has created problems, sani- 
tary, moral, and economic, which exist only intermittently, 
where they exist at all, in our Colonies. To grapple with 
these problems, partly by means persuasive and educa- 
tional, partly by means coercive or disciplinary, is a task 
presenting immense difficulties and requiring for its 
successful discharge much judgment, knowledge, and 
character. Technical instruction, water-supply, the en- 
forcement of local and general health regulations, the 
treatment of the question of the reconstruction, total or 
partial, of insanitary districts, and the treatment of the 
question of the “unemployed,”—these are only some of 
the subjects which demand the attention of the rulers of 
our great towns. There are no native gifts of heart and 
of intellect, there is hardly any training, general or 
special, which could not be fully utilised in the worthy 
discharge of the duties of a Councillor in a great urban 
community. But instead of commanding the services 
of the best, there has been in operation over a con- 
siderable period a tendency towards a lowering of the type 
of citizen to whom municipal responsibility is entrusted. 
So clear and strong has this tendency seemed to not a few 
observers, that they have regarded the undoubtedly excel- 
lent quality of the early County Councils as doomed in- 
evitably to disappear. It was a gloomy outlook, and 
there can be no doubt that if it had been realised the mis- 
chief would have been by no means confined to the realm 
of local government. But, happily, there is some real 


reason for hoping and believing that a counter-tendency ! 





has set in, and that among the classes whose opinions and 
whose practice exercise a powerful influence throughout 
society, there has sprung up a genuine discernment of the 
true dignity of all local public service. We do not speak 
only of service in the great towns—among which Cardiff, 
which led the way in 1891, with Lord Bute as Mayor, must 
be mentioned as having secured Lord Windsor in that 
capacity—but of that which can be rendered in places of 
much less size and consequence. Thus not only is Lord 
Beauchamp Mayor of Worcester, but Lord Dudley of 
Dudley, the Duke of Sutherland of Longton, and Lord 
Zetland—ex-Viceroy of Ireland—of the beautifully situated 
little town of Richmond in Yorkshire. An example so 
influentially and widely set should surely be widely 
followed. No worthier mission could be accepted by 
the upper classes of England than that of raising and 
maintaining the ideal of English local government. 
Its acceptance, of course, to be effectual must prevail 
among the citizens of culture and station in the towns as 
well as among the landed proprietors in the neighbouring 
country districts. At Leeds the Unionist party, having 
obtained a majority on the City Council, have done good 
work by introducing several highly respected townsmen to 
the Aldermanic Bench from outside the Council, besides 
electing with general assent to the Mayoralty Mr. W. L. 
Jackson, formerly Chief Secretary for Ireland. All that 
is to the good, and wherever this wholesome movement 
operates, whether with or without external aid, it must 
react with happy results upon national politics. 





PRINCE BORIS AND HIS RELIGION. 


* Q* one thing be assured: Russia will never recog- 

nise a Roman Catholic Prince,—never, never!” 
In this sentence lies the kernel of the long controversy 
about the religion of the little Prince Boris. It was spoken 
by M. Zankoff to the special correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, and there is no reason to doubt that it expresses 
the substantial truth of the situation. We say the sub- 
stantial truth because it is possible that Russia may 
hereafter be willing to read “dynasty” for “ Prince ;” 
that, supposing her other objections to Prince Ferdinand 
could be removed or got over, she might be willing to 
tolerate for the next fifteen years or so the temporary 
anomaly of a Roman Catholic Sovereign with an Orthodox 
heir. But she will not accept the anomaly of a Roman 
Catholic Sovereign and an Orthodox nation as part of a 
permanent settlement. It does not follow, of course, that 
she will recognise Prince Ferdinand even when he has 
brought himself to make over Prince Boris to Orthodox 
teachers. What she will do in this way probably depends 
on events that have still to happen. But should she ever 
become more friendly to Prince Herdinand, the fact that 
his heir is being brought up as a member of the Orthodox 
Church might remove a serious obstacle to ultimate 
acceptance of accomplished facts. Her own people will 
no longer be tempted to think that their Government sets 
little store by the national religion, and is in no way 
shocked by the submission of an Orthodox people toa 
Roman Catholic Prince. 

Nor is there any reason to doubt that, in allowing her 
mind in the matter to become known, Russia has been 
consulting the wishes of the Bulgarian people. The 
doctrine or the superstition—whichever we please to call 
it—that a Sovereign should be of his subjects’ religion 
is very generally held. Even in a strictly constitutional 
country like England, where the acts of the Sovereign are 
in the fullest and strictest sense the acts of her Ministers, 
it is probable that a proposal to repeal the act of settle- 
ment would excite immense opposition. It is an illogical 
state of things, because the religion of the Sovereign can 
only be of real consequence where the Sovereign has some 
independent authority. Where he can do nothing except on 
the advice of his Ministers, and has next to no voice in 
choosing them, what can it matter to what creed he 
belongs? It would be more to the purpose to have an 
Act determining the religion of the Prime Minister. But 
then nations are not logical. They often attach great 
importance to the shadow, and very little to the substance. 
And if this is true even of Englishmen—if, for example, 
the news that Lord Salisbury had become a Roman 
Catholic would create little excitement, whereas the news 
that the Prince of Wales had become a Roman Catholic 
would create a great deal—how much more is it true of 
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nations in the position of Bulgaria? There the Power 
of the Sovereign is a varying quantity dependent 
artly on his own character, partly on the character 
of his chief Minister, partly on the circumstances in 
which he happens to find himself. At times, under 
Prince Ferdinand, it has been very small; at times, even 
under Prince Ferdinand, it has been considerable. Under 
Prince Boris, it may be very great. In Bulgaria, again, 
religious questions have not lost their political importance. 
The difference between the Orthodox and the Roman 
Churches is more than a difference of doctrine or history. 


These things by themselves would be quite enough to | 


invest the religion of the Prince with very real import- 
ance; but over and above them, there is the fact that in 
the Balkans the Orthodox Church stands for Russia and 
a Russian alliance, while the Roman Church stands for 
Austria and an Austrian alliance. It is only natural, 
therefore, that the Bulgarian nation should claim a deter- 
mining voice in fixing the religion of their Prince. Any 
nation living under the same conditions would make a 
similar claim, and make it in most cases with less reason. 
By history, by conviction, by desire, by interest, the Bual- 
garians are Orthodox. Accident has given them a Roman 
Catholic Sovereign; and whether they like him or not, 
they do not care to have the validity of his election, or 
the sufficiency of his qualifications, called in question by 
any foreign Power. But though they put up with a 
Roman Catholic exception in an Orthodox dynasty, they 
are not disposed to put up with a Roman Catholic dynasty. 
Prince Ferdinand may please himself in the matter of 
religion, but he must bring up Prince Boris in the religion 
of the country which he is one day to rule. 

Whatever may have been Prince Ferdinand’s original 
intention on this point, he has now come to the conclusion 
that the change must be made. On Monday he told a 
deputation from the Sobranye that he would comply with 
the national wish “as soon as he had succeeded in remov- 
ing the principal difficulties which stand in the way of its 
realisation.” Itisplain, indeed, that these difficulties are not 
yet got over, because the Prince went on to express a pious 
conviction that ‘ with the help of Providence means would 
be found of settling the question in the manner required 
by the interests and wishes of the Bulgarian people.” 
Something, therefore, still stands in the way; though 
whether that something is the Pope or the child’s mother 
does not appear. What real power in the matter the Pope 
possesses it is not easy to say. It may be that though 
Prince Ferdinand will go a long way with the Bulgarians 
where the security of his throne and dynasty are con- 
cerned, there is a point at which he hesitates. He may be 
prepared, for example, to disregard the advice or the com- 
mand of the Pope, and yet not be prepared—as yet—to 
incur a formal excommunication. If the difficulty comes 
from the mother, we do not know to what length she 
may be prepared to push her resistance; nor what 
scandal might be caused by that resistance being 
overborne by force. At all events we are inclined 
to attach more weight to either ot these obstacles than to 
the pain which the sacrifice inflicts upon the Prince 
himself. When he tells us that, “imbued as he is with 
the convictions of the faith inherited from his father, he 
is passing through a severe mental struggle,” we are 
bound, of course, to believe him. But we feel at the 
same time that it is a struggle from which he is certain to 
come out victor; that the convictions inherited from his 
father will not in the end be allowed to interfere with the 
eminently practical traditions of the Coburg family. 
Change of religion is a tribute to political necessity 
which they have never refused to pay, while in Prince 
Ferdinand’s case the sacrifice does not affect himself, and 
the motives for making it are really strong. From the 
day of his accession, he tells the Sobranye, “he has de- 
voted himself to the task of restoring the National Church 
to its former splendour and authority,” and one of the 
most obvious methods of doing this is to allow the heir to 
the throne to be brought up in that Church. It is so 
obvious a method, indeed, that only a convinced and 
ardent believer in his own religion would be unwilling to 
adopt it. And for the most part, Sovereigns—at all 
events, modern Sovereigns—are not of the stuff of which 
convinced and ardent believers are made. They are 
accustomed to confuse the interests of their subjects with 
their own interests, to think that it is good for them to do 
what it is for the good of their people should be done. 


| That Paris is worth a mass is the conviction not of Henri 
, Quatre only, but of nearly every member of the Sovereign 
_caste. And, as we have said, except to a very convinced 
| believer, Paris is worth it. Probably Prince Ferdinand 
| does not in his heart think that it will make the slightest 
| difference to Prince Boris hereafter whether he has lived 
and died in the communion of the Orthodox Church or 
of the Roman Church. But there can be no question that 
it will make a great difference to him while he is living. 
If he is brought up a Roman Catholic he will always be 
something of an alien dissociated from the national 
religion, and out of sympathy with one whole side of the 
| national life. If he is brought up in the Orthodox Church 
| these disadvantages will be spared him. There will be 
nothing to hinder him from being as genuine a Bulgarian 
as a man of another race can be. If, indeed, it was a 
| question of actual rebaptism, even these considerations 
| might not outweigh the implied slight on the religion of 
| his parents. But the Russian Church has always held 
Western baptism valid, the Church of Constantinople and 
the Church of Greece now take the same view, and it 
seems safe to assume that the Bulgarian Church will not 
in this respect be stricter than its neighbours. Prince 
Ferdinand will at least be spared the indignity of having 
to admit that his son is not yet a Christian. 











TOLERANCE IN TASTE. 


HERE is one aspect of the duty of tolerance which the 
classes are certainly very reluctant to grasp, even for 

the benefit of the masses,—we mean tolerance in taste. The 
Vestry of St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, have been doing 
their best to persuade the County Council of London to pass 
some local regulation to silence the street noises, from the 
street-organs to the chimney-sweep’s melancholy monosyllable 
and the costermonger’s more cheery cry, which the littérateurs 
and the artists in that genteel suburb endure with such im. 
patience and disgust. The County Council are fencing with the 
demand. Instead of saying openly that the new aim even of 
aristocratic suburbs should be to bring about the greatest good 
of the greatest number, and that they do not find the masses 
even in St. Mary Abbott’s averse to street-organs and dustmen, 
they plead that even if they passed the necessary regulations, 
they have not the means of enforcing them. That is merely 
a somewhat disingenuous evasion. The question is rather 
whether they ought to try to deprive those who constitute the 
great majority of residents even in an aristocratic parish, of 
their greatest pleasure,—noise, miscellaneous, sociable, com- 
monplace noise. The masses love noise. They do not object 
to be noisily reminded even of the soot in their chimneys, or 
of the jingle to which their children love to dance, or of the 
ostentatious vivacity of the cats’-meat man, or of the cheap 
red-herrings and vegetables of the people’s dinner. The great 
heart of the people is not fastidious. In Europe, at least, 
it does not love to muse. It loves to remember the little 
savoury or unsavoury details of domestic life. Why should 
the finer tastes of the classes, who like more tranquil hours 
and whose love of art for art’s sake overpowers their satis- 
faction in the little fusses of common life, be consulted at 
the expense of those “dim common populations” who do 
not object to crowing cocks and wanderjng knife-grinders, 
and organ-boys playing “Jenny Jones” for the delight of 
children who need no compulsion to join in the dances at the 
street-corner? The Standard, which indulges a holy indig- 
nation against the London County Council for not promptly 
suppressing these various obstreperousnesses of the streets, 
menaces the County Council with the wrath of the separate 
parishes if the larger democracy delays any longer to attend 
to the memorials of the vestries on this moot subject. But why 
are they so confident of the will of the people? It may be that 
the present ratepayers, at least in such parishes as St. Mary 
Abbott’s, Kensington, still have a majority of voters with 
more or less fastidious tastes. But even if they have, is it not 
more than probable that if they avail themselves of the powers 
given them by that accidental predominance of fastidious 
tastes, the great heart of the people may awake, and a Reform 
Bill be passed which will give back to the multitude the power 
to assert its preference for the unsavoury associations of the 
costermongers’ cries? A cry will go up against the tyrants 
who wish to interfere with the preference of the million for 
late and early noises, and the high-sniffing lodgers who 
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are too refined to enjoy the shrill notes of the sweep and 
the onion-vendor will be swept into the impotence which 
their fastidiousness deserves. 


Seriously speaking, is there any side of life on which the 
democratic principle has more to say for itself, than the 
wsthetic side? In politics ignorance may end in unexpected 
mischief. On sanitary questions the experts have the know- 
ledge which would save the people from diphtheria and scarlet 
fever. Jn social morality the philanthropists have a good deal 
to say for themselves when they try to save the people from 
the coarse temptations before which popular virtue so often 
collapses. But on matters of taste can any similar plea be 
put forward? Can anybody assert that noise is dangerous 
to the multitude at large; or that continual organ-grinding 
disturbs more nerves than it enlivens? ‘Taste against taste, 
should not the taste of the greater number prevail? What is 
to happen if what the wxsthetic world is pleased to call refined 
‘taste is to impose itself as an esthetic law on the minds of the 
vulgar? Are peppermints and onions and red-herrings to be 
banished that the more delicate nostrils of the fastidious may 
not be offended? Indeed we do not know why, if fastidious ears 
areto be protected, fastidious noses should not be protected also. 
The popular nose is not more fastidious than the popular ear; 
perhaps even less so. The Scotch peasant’s nose sometimes 
rejoices, we have heard, in the scent of manure under his very 
bed. There the public health is endangered; but we were 
never told that the health of the multitude was endangered 
by the cries of the sweep or the dustman. May it not 
be said, on the contrary, that the fastidious classes would 
learn a much better lesson if they imposed on themselves the 
duty of self-renunciation in deference to the popular taste, 
than if they pampered the tyranny of their aristocratic 
senses? ‘There is nothing in which it is more wholesome to 
deny yourself than in a kind of fastidiousness which is incon- 
sistent with harmless popular pleasures. What would be 
said if the Bank Holidays were abolished in deference to the 
disgust with which bawling parties in noisy drags are regarded 
by the solitary poet and the cultivated artist? Might not 
even the heavy traffic of London be itself put down on 
the same principle—that it stuns the refined ear, though 
it ministers to the joy of the crowd? Let the aristocracy 
of the senses have its way, and we should soon find that 
the multitude would suffer in a great many more ways than 
one, and especially in pocket. And besides, if once the 
high-sniffing classes get the reins in their hands, should 
they not be reminded that a certain asceticism is the secret 


of the highest moral refinement, and that the true moralist | 
| held, and is inclined to regard any “test” as dictated by 


will, in matters where no mora! principle is at stake, prefer to 
sacrifice his own taste on the altar of popular pleasure? Are 
we not told with the greatest justice, Sunday after Sunday, 
as the Bishop of Durham reminded us a few days ago, that 
those who do not employ themselves in farthering the moral 
good of their fellow-creatures, are really plunged in a more 
desperate kind of poverty than even those who cannot find the 
‘sort of employment which brings in a pounda week? And 
if that be so, it is obvious that even for the true culture 
of refinement itself, a little self-denial in matters of taste 
ig quite as essential to the higher mental growth, as any 
fresh skill in the power of discriminating between fine 
sensations and coarse sensations, between sweet sounds and 
jarring sounds. 


Perhaps, indeed, the best lesson which democracy teaches 


the more fastidious classes of society, is that true refinement | 


involves the power to subordinate the senses to the higher 
demands of the soul. 
shutting down the will on the sense of zsthetic disgust, is one 
of the first habits which a high character endeavours to 
acquire. The refined children in one of Miss Helen Milman’s 
charming tales, who began their visits to the poor at a blind 
man’s cottage, because there they could hold their noses with- 
out giving offence, were in a very elementary stage of their 
moral discipline. To encounter this sort of offence to the 
senses, without betraying, even to yourself if you can manage 
so much, that you are suffering from the encounter, is what 








harm. But its best side is the side on which it teaches 
us to overcome our superfine disgusts in deference to 
the tastes of the dim common populations. Moral fas. 
tidiousness conquers intellectual and wsthetic fastidiousness 
in those who appreciate truly what the higher culture involves, 
It is true, no doubt, that the man who is most courageous 
and self-denying in encountering all sorts of vulgar sights 
and sounds in order that he may bring some kind of moral 
refinement into the life of the people, eventually teaches 
them to prefer the more refined sights and sounds to the 
more vulgar. But he must control his own disgusts long 
before he can hope to teach them to share his disgusts, and 
he must even learn to do so without betraying himself, if he is 
to attain his purpose completely. And if he can do this, 
democracy will have helped to teach him that truest sort of 
refinement which subdues the senses to the soul. 





“PLAIN” QUAKERISM. 

HE Quakers are holding a meeting this week at Man. 
chester to consider among other things the future of 

their Society; and when the speeches made are published in 
full we shall read them with exceeding interest. We know of 
few things more remarkable, either in religious or social his- 
tory, than the almost total disappearance of Quakers just at the 
moment when they ought to have become a great denomina- 
tion. With the single exception of non-resistance, which they 
hold rather as a doctrine of perfection than as one forbidding 
them to benefit by Courts, police, or even defensive armies, 
their distinctive iueas would seem to be singularly adapted to 
the tendencies of the modern world. Their belief in the 
authority of the Inner Light is little more than the formulisa- 
tion, and so to speak consecration, of the individual conscience, 
in which the best men of all denominations, and a great many 
faddists besides, now profess earnestly to believe; and which is 
protected by a whole host of statutes. We hardly nowadays 
like to punish even the Peculiar People when they plead that 
they let their children die for want of surgical aid, be- 
cause they rely on their conscientious views of misunderstood 
counsel by St. James, who may have known that the doctors 
of his period were of very little use. The Quaker dislike of 
priests and sacraments is shared by the immense body of 
worthy persons who now affirm that religion is most excellent, 
but that dogmas, which one would have thought essential to 
any creed, are but hampering fetters. The notion of punish- 
ing them for such a view is so foreign to the modern world 
that it hardly understands how it could have been sincerely 


a latent spirit of tyranny or a view so narrow as to suggest 
positive inferiority of intellect. The wide philanthropy or 
Samaritanism, which was the general rule of conduct for 
Quakers, is now the ideal rule of all the Christian bodies, and 
indeed with many is the sole rule of life, while their refusal of 
reverence to earthly dignities is nothing but the great dogma 
of equality carried with resolution and in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice into practice. Lastly, we take it that the Quaker 
idea of cultivating “the stillness and the quietness,” which 
has so great an effect upon their children’s education, is 
identical in effect with that practice of “retreat” for which 
thoxsands of minds in our fussy generation have so deep, and 
we may add so ineffectual, a longing. Even their peculiarities 


'of dress and language have long since ceased to excite 


After all, patience, and the habit of | denomination. 





the truly refined should aim at, and what indeed the truly | 


vefined amongst the many who now minister to the needs of 
the poorest of the poor, really succeed in. Democracy is 
often mischievous when it puts power into the hands of a 
crowd who are not even instructed enough to learn 
what is for their own good and what is for their own 


ridicule, and are hardly more distinctive than those of 
earnest Socialists, or of the newest successful Protestant 
Perfect toleration, however, which has bene- 
fited so many creeds, has almost killed the Quakers, and 
in the hour of the triumph of their most prominent ideas, 
their Society is dying, or nearly dying, of want of votaries. 
They have leavened the community, and they are being 
absorbed into it. Oae would have thought that thousands 
of families would have joined their communion as a kind 
of intellectual “retreat,” safe from the pressure of a battling 
world, but it is not so ; and if they have not for a few years 
actually decreased, they are never without the apprehension 
that, in this country at least, they may disappear, swallowed 
up in the multitude of those who agree with, and yet do not 
belong to, their communion. 


We can suggest nothing which would help them greatly, 
except, perhaps, the removal of the greatest stumbling-block 
which they present to modern thinkers—their doctrine of 
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non-resistance — which, even if it were taught by the 
Apostles as a counsel of perfection to be obeyed within 
a converted community, would in our semi-pagan world 
hand over mankind to the dominion of the bad. If 
you may not resist the burglar, he will have all the 
spoons, and no civilisation will be possible except that 
of a community of Yogis proud of nakedness, and in- 
different to, or exulting in, the endurance of physical pain. 
It might be possible so to modify the doctrine, that it con- 
demned aggressiveness rather than defensive resistance, and 
thus bring it fully into accord with the view which almost all 
sincere Christians would, in theory, uphold; but the Friends 
will make no such change, and will, we presume, adhere to 
their tenets as Fox and Penn delivered them, until they pass 
from beneath the material eyes of the community which has 
so greatly benefited by their exertions. We have no means of 
affecting their decision, and indeed no wish to do it, but we 
should like very much to know whether, after the ex- 
perience of a generation, their wisest men think that the 
abandonment of the “ plain ” methods of address and clothing 
has, on the whole, been beneficial to their society. We have 
a doubt about it which we cannot get rid of, though we are 
hardly able logically to defend it. 


The great, and in some respects unanswerable, objection to 
any distinctive dress or mode of speech or habit of life for 
any Christian denomination or class is that it tends to become 
by degrees a hypocritical formula. It is most usefal during 
the period of what we may call inspiration, while the new 
body is earnest in its separate views, and desires to make its 
separateness visible to its own members and to the world from 
which it has voluntarily cut itself off. Everything which 
then distinguishes it, helps to deepen its enthusiasm, and 
also to wake up in the onlooker a perception that here 
is a body of new teuchers held together by a new faith. If 
the distinctive signs are admired, as we presume those of the 
early eremites were admired, they help to convert ; and if they 
are despised, they help to develop that pride of potential 
martyrdom, without which it is probable that no sect ever 
develops its fullest energy or makes the most rapid way. 
You cannot convert unless you believe, and there is no proof 
of the sincerity of belief like readiness to encounter death or 
suffering or ridicule for your faith. When, however, the 
inspiration has subsided, and life has become ordinary, and 
the distinction of dress or speech or habitude of life has 
become the mark only of a caste, it is sure to degenerate 
into a formality, not trusted by those who continue it, and 
apt to become a mere cloak, either for hypocrisy or for 
a secret indifference. The sect is then better without it, 
and if it has the nerve to lay it aside, as in England the 
Quakers have done, it displays in so doing a certain revival 
of its old sincerity andforce. Thatis one side of the matter; 
but there is another to be considered. If there is one thing 
proved by human experience, it is that any body of men of 
whom self-suppression is required, or organisation or im- 
pressiveness, or all put together, are the better subjectively as 
well as objectively for the use of a distinctive uniform. It not 
only tells the world who its wearers are, and thus in many cases 
impresses the world, but it reminds the wearers perpetually of 
their profession, of that which ought to bein their minds, even 
if for the moment and by reason of human infirmity it is 
forgotten or obscured. No army in the world succeeds in 
maintaining discipline and coherence without a uniform, nor 
can we doubt that soldiers in ordinary dress would be less 
patient of suffering, more disposed to a querulous examination 
of orders, and more inclined to save their lives and their bones 
by flight from the battlefield. Every priesthood sooner or 
later finds that a costume aids its work, and this not 
exclusively by inspiring respect, but by its action upon the 
wearer’s mind. We should ourselves doubt greatly whether 
the French Deputy, who, as artisan and Socialist, insisted on 
wearing his blouse in the Chamber, was at all unwise, or whether 
the artisans and peasants of France are so ridiculous as is 
thought when they declare that the man among them who 
habitually wears a black coat has in spirit quitted their ranks. 
He has adopted the way of thinking of the bourgeoisie, and is 
no longer in feeling a worker either at his trade or on the 
land. We should fancy that the costume of the Salvation 
Army has decidedly helped its success, and that without it, it 
would have been far more difficult for either the ‘‘ officers ” 
or the “lasses” of that society to endure abuse and stone- 





throwing without reprisal or reply. Wenotice that postmen, 
commissionaires, railway porters, and even domestic servants, 
are different in their uniforms from what they are out of 
them, and that every class suffers from a degradation 
of costume; and we are unable to doubt that the perpetual 
reminder of duty involved in a separate dress or special 
method of speech has a definite mental effect which, if 
long continued, must become a habit of the mind. The 
French curé at forty does not wish to reply to any insult by 
a challenge. If this is true, as it undoubtedly is, the Quakers 
must have lost much by abandoning their garb and mode of 
address—which latter, by the way, they often retain at home 
or among themselves—and we should like to know why the 
wisest among them think they have done well. They may have 
done—we are not attempting to dogmatise—but we want to 
know why their experience has been so different from that of 
the remainder of mankind. We know they say they had no 
option, for the young would have quitted them ; but that is the 
answer of an hereditary caste believing in its pedigree, not of a 
faithful sect bound to expect new converts, or failing them, to 
await extinction without concession to the spirit of the 
remainder of the world. Of course, if we are told that the 
costume and the speech had become mere hypocrisies, or rather 
affectations, that is a sound reason for abandoning them; 
but then, before that happened something of the inner spirit, 
or, as we have called it, the “inspiration,” of Quakerism 
must also have passed away. At least, if it is not so, and 
this particular army had ceased to be proud of its uniform, 
yet had lost no soldierly quality, one would like to know, as a 
matter of intellectual interest, how so unusual an occurrence 
happened. 





NOVEMBER ON THE NORFOLK FLATS. 

ROM Hunstanton at the eastern entrance of the Wasb, 

to Foulness beyond Cromer, the Norfolk coast lies in a 
straight line cf forty miles, running from west to east. This 
great jut of land faces due north; no land or island lies 
between it and the Polar ice; it is the natural alighting 
ground of the Arctic wild-fowl, and the place of impact of 
all the forces of the Northern Sea, when the north wind 
rolls its waters westward from beyond Spitzbergen to the 
“Boston deeps.” There is no part of the English coast more 
strange or more attractive than this line of shore, with its 
triple fringe of sandbanks and sandhills, and within them the 
limitless levels of what we venture to term the “ Norfolk 
Flats;” “ Meshes” and “ Meal-Meshes” are the local names. 
Marshes they may have been, marshes they may be again. 
But at present they are like nothing in Nature but them- 
selves, and the most general title is the least misleading. Wells 
— Wells next the sea,” to be accurate—is the central point 
of this great level fringe of the Norfolk coast. Its estuary, 
after running parallel with the old coast-line, like most other 
East-Anglian streams, cuts its way through the flats to the 
sand-banks and the sea. So much can be seen in the map— 
or chart—for the district is in that transition state which 
makes it optional to treat it either as land or water. To the 
left lies Lord Leicester’s great estate of Holkham Hall, the 
paradise of game, with its line of marshes fully reclaimed; to 
the right lie the “ flats,” in the state to which Nature has 
brought them,—nine miles of level plain, between shore and 
sandhills, stretching further than the eye can see, beyond Sir 
Nicholas Bacon’s ancient hall at Stiffkey, to where the Tower 
of Blakeney is dimly seen in the misty, mellow November 
sky. This vast plain is “land in making,”—so nearly made 
that parts of it are only covered by the tide twelve times in 
the twelve months. The scene, to one emerging from the 
narrow street of Wells Town, through the screen of ware- 
houses on to the quay, is as surprising in colour as in form. 
Instead of sea or mud-flats, in front and to the right there 
stretches a brown, golden, and purple plain, bounded 
seawards by low sandhills, but stretching for ever east- 
wards, apparently as limitless as the Kirghiz steppe, 
cut only by the shining river, alorg whose channel— 
but there only, and not upon the plains—the tide carries 
banks and beds of bright and golden sand. But above 
the level of the river and of the sea, stretch everywhere the 
purple flats,—lovely, unique; the moorlands of the sea. We 
say “moorlands” because the vegetation on this newly 
created land is among the most beautiful and most complete 
instances of natural mimicry and natural adaptation. It is 
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not submarine, like the ribbon-grass in the sea-lakes and sea- 
meadows, where the lobsters burrow. Nor is it the vegetation 
of the shore, or of the reclamation, with fine grass, thrift, 
and cup-moss. Neither has it the flora and grasses of the sand- 
hills,—sea-holly, marrum-grass, and rushes. It has developed 
for itself an equivalent for each plant which blossoms on the 
moor-side. The place of the purple heather on the moors is 
taken on the flats by the sea-lavender. Its pale-mauve feathery 
blossoms cover thousands of acres, and, like the heather, it 
grows at all heights, from an inch in the wettest and lowest 
ground, to two feet on the higher and firmer soil. In winter 
the flowers turn purple-brown, like the heather-bells; the 
leaves, grey above and pink bkelow, are less in evidence, and 
the effect is that of old heather, in sheet beyond sheet of 
misty purple. Amongst the sea-lavender is another plant— 
called ‘‘crab-grass ” by the natives, which corresponds to the 
whortleberries of the moor. In autunin its deciduous leaves 
fall, and are washed up by the tide in lines and layers along 
the sides of the creeks and streams. In place of furze or 
juniper, a third plant, with dark-green fleshy leaves, grows 
oa every knoll or bank above the level of the high spring- 
tides. It can change its habit of growth to suit the soil, 
crcoping like a stonecrop on barren grounds, or rising into a 
bushy shrub, with deep roots and tough branches, where it 
escapes the visitation of the tidé; its seeds have floated 
across the river and covered the tide-line of a new embank- 
ment with its welcome growth. Thus Nature is covering the 
new-made land with vegetable soil, filling its alluvial surface 
with plant, leaf, and fibre, and knitting the whole together in 
resistance to the ever-decreasing tides. Here is no weltering 
mud or slimy marsh, but new land, reclaimed on the largest 
scale by natural forces. The explorer of the flats finds there 
two waters,—the waters of the creeks, which ebb and flow 
with the tide, and the surface waters, left by the highest 
“springs” or by rain. The latter are a feature peculiar to 
these flats; neat pools set in the lavender jungle, of a 
uniform depth of from 6in. to 9in, with banks neatly 
edged with grass. The grass borders are always cropped 
short by the flocks of sheep driven on to feed when the low- 
tides begin, and are also patted flat by the feet of ducks, gulls, 
and plovers, which wash in the half-fresh pools. These 
lakelets are almost bare of marine life. In summer they are 
dried up, and after the autumn tides and rains the sun-cracks 
still score the bottom. 

The characteristic bird of the wetter tracts of flats is the 
hooded crow. In the first easterly gales of autumn, they 
flock across the North Sea in hundreds and thousands, from 
Norway and the Baltic. “ Denchmen” (Danish men) is their 
local name; and everywhere on the shore, sand-hills, and 
inner flats, their heavy forms and hoarse voices are seen and 
heard. They haunt especially the bridges across the creeks; 
these are guarded by low rails, high enough to prevent the 
crowding sheep from pushing each other into the stream 
below, but never laid at a much greater height than a man’s 
knee. On these the “ Denchmen” sit, cracking mussels on 
the posts, or croaking to companions on a neighbouring 
bridge. Partly from the arrangement of the grey hood, partly 
from their “ bunched-up ” attitudes, they have then a curious 
likeness to vultures when sitting at rest, with no other bird 
near as a standard of size, on the wide expanse. 

Towards evening, the wild-fowl swarm down from their 
sanctuary in the Holkham fields, lakes, and marshes, on to 
this great stretch of flats. Flocks of peewits come floating in 
from the plough-lands, curlews and redshanks from the outer 
sands and mud, golden-plovers, ringed-plovers, ducks, teal, 
widgeon, are all on the move for late dinner in the splashes 
and creeks and lavender-beds of this nine-mile table of food. 
Only the wild-geese, which have been feeding on Lord 
Leicester’s seed, corn, and clover all day, fly out to their sand- 
bank in the sea; and if they are not caught in the “ goose- 
nets” there set up, sleep like Christians till sunrise. 

Waiting for the “ flight ” on the seaward side of the flats is 
the natural sequence to a November day at Wells. The way 
lies across the river, over acres of shining sand, and over 
miles of sand-hills, held together by the “ marrum ” grass,—a 
waste of rabbit-warren, pebble-banks, and rushes. There, 
creeping among the shingles, and hardly visible on the parti- 
coloured ground, were a flock of snow-buntings, tame and 
, confiding, the pets and cong-birds of explorers in the Polar 
, Seas, and newly arrived from their nesting-ground beyond the 





Arctic circle. The whole flock rose at once, and wheeled, twist 
ing like dunlins or plovers, rather than first-cousins of the 
buntings and yellow-hammers of the English lanes. On the 
left, out at sea, stretching for miles parallel to the dunes, 
lies an enormous sandbank, the work of centuries of North 
Sea gales, and the main protection of the low coast from the 
ocean. On it the wild-geese were just alighting from the. 
inland fields, and from the sea beyond a peregrine falcon on 
passage came flying inland, bound for Holkham woods. 
Partridges breed in this isolated tract of sand-hills, and as 
the writer and an attendant “gunner” trod through the 
scrub and shingle, the coveys rose and flew calling, to feed 
with the snipe and plover in the lavender-beds on the drier- 
parts of the plain. As night fell, the flats were alive with 
fowl, the plovers, curlews, and redshanks flicking through the 
gloom, ever and again crossing the line of dull, red sky to the 
west, while the lights of the town kindled and shone far 
away across the plain. In the open weather the wild-ducks. 
prefer to remain in the fresh-water marshes of Holkham; but 
though none came to their best-known haunts, the croak of 
the mallards could be heard as they paddled and fed in the 
creeks by the main body of the estuary waters. Then as the 
stars came out, the journey home began, the native fowler 
leading the way with unerring tread across the darkness of 
the marsh. When the wet, firm sands were reached, in each 
footprint shone phosphorous sparks, leaving trails of pale 
fire, and even the waters of the pools standing in the sand 
flickered with light when the surface was ruffled by the hand. 
The last bird seen upon the flats was a short-eared owl, 
hunting in the gloom, by the piles and jetties of the harbour. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





JOWETT. 
[To 7He EpiTon oF THE **SpectTaTor.’’] 

S1r,—Your friendly, though dissentient, notice of my volume;. 
in the Spectator of November 2nd, tempts me to make two 
remarks. First, you naturally express surprise that I report 
none of Jowett’s saintly utterances. The fact is that I never 
heard them. I think it was the late Lord Coleridge who said 
that, whenever he spent half an hour in Jowett’s company, 
such high ideals were set before him that he went away with 
a sense of self-dissatisfaction. Why did not Jowett apply 
the like stimulus to me? My explanation of this anomaly 
can hardly be given without exposing me to the charge of 
egotism ; and yet it ought to be given as showing how care-- 
fully Jowett noted the character of his pupils. Goethe has: 
said that “every direct stimulus towards the ideal is 
dangerous” in the case of an oversensitive person. Jowett 
actedon this principlein dealing with me. In my undergraduate: 
days Dr. Scott, who was then Master of Balliol, warned me- 
not to overstrain my feeble health, and pointedly remarked, 
“ Some require the spur, but others require the rein.” Jowett 
thought that I needed a sedative, morally as well as intel- 
lectually. In my Evangelical youth, I had a strong wish to 
be ordained, and I consulted Jowett on the subject. Knowing 
that I was subject to nervous weakness and consequent de-- 
pression, he said (in effect), “ You have to struggle against 
your tendency to be overscrupulous. I fear that, if you 
become aclergyman, you will be keeping the enemy near you.” 
When giving counsel to another introspective pupil, he is 
reported to have laid down the general rule, “ Never indulge 
ascruple.”’ He once told me of a friend who, through har- 
bouring scruples, had quite ruined himself. “Do you mean 
that he became an unbeliever? ’—‘ Worse than that. His 
whole moral natare became unhinged.” He said this with an 
evident note of warning; it was the equivalent of what 
Luther seems to have meant by his paradoxical advice, 
“ Pecca fortiter.” 

Secondly, you say that “ Jowett can hardly be described as 
‘yowing hard against the stream.’” In my letter in the Times 
of October 30th, I quote the late Archdeacon Palmer as having 
said to me,—“ Jowett follows the current [of opinion], but in 
such a manner as greatly to increase fts impetus.” The fact 
seems to me to have been that he followed the current of 
enlightened opinion, but stemmed the current of popular: 
opinion. His relation to popular opinion may be well shown: 
by an example which serves to illustrate the prodigious change 
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which has come over that opinion in the last thirty years. In 
the winter of 1861-62, when he was staying with our 
neighbours, the Stanleys of Alderley, I with difficulty per- 
guaded my father to invite him to Peckforton. His visit went 
off with unruffled smoothness; insomuch that his host, 
evidently surprised that any good thing could come out of a 
Rationalist, had the candonr to exclaim,—* Mr. Jowett seems 
to be a very amiable man!” But, alas, so strong was the 
adverse current of popular opinion in the bucolic and 
benighted oligarchy of Cheshire, that a few years later, when 
Jowett was again staying at Alderley, my efforts to get him 
invited to Peckforton were wholly unavailing. Those of your 
readers who did not see my letter in the Times, may like to be 
‘informed that Archdeacon Palmer was the orthodox friend 
whose eminently thoughtful and appreciative comment on 
Jowett is quoted on p. 39 of my volume.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIONEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz, November 4th. 





THE RIGIDITY OF ROME. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Yonur interesting review of my essay on “ The Rigidity 
of Rome,” presupposes so wide a difference between us, as to 
the philosophy of Church authority, that it would be impos- 
sible to deal with it satisfactorily in a letter. I will only call 
attention to one consideration overlooked by your reviewer, 
which seems to me to go to the root of the subject. “It used 
to be forcibly brought home to me,” writes Cardinal New- 
man, in the “ Apologia,” “how the initial error of what 
afterwards became heresy was the urging forward some truth 
against the prohibition of authority at an unseasonable time.” 
This pregnant remark is based on the difference between 
what is true in the abstract and what will to given persons, 
or at a given stage in the progress of knowledge, create a true 
impression,—a difference which your article seems to me to 
ignore. A new truth propagated in circumstances in which 
its limitations cannot be understood, may have all the effect 
of error. It is perhaps advanced by a scientific or historical 
specialist. His statement of it involves theological error. It 
is condemned by Church authority. Ultimately, the theologian 
ecognises the truth, and adjusts it (which the specialist could 
not do) to theological principles; and the condemnation no 
longer applies. Must you not, then, consider whether what 
seems to you “ explaining away the fetters which a premature 
exercise of blind authority has imposed” on us, may not 
be the pointing out that certain truths which authority 
considered misleading in one set of circumstances, are no 
longer so? 

I should add, for the benefit of those readers who have 
mot seen my article, that the reviewer (through a momentary 
inadvertence) has used words which read as though I held 
that Dr. Jessopp had sufficient reason for regarding at all 
events the post-Reformation Church as “Chinese,” and 
as a kind of “spiritual mummy.” Readers of my article 
need not be reminded that I speak of the Church of that 
time as being (what it obviously was) marked by “intense 
spiritual devotedness” (p. 796) and “a great spiritual 
movement.” (p. 794.) And the intellectual exclusiveness, 
which was equally obvious, I characterise as ‘‘ the adapta- 
tion to a state of war of an organism which [was] neither 
unduly rigid nor self-contained.” Dr. Jessopp’s impression I 
ascribe partly, indeed, to this temporary exclusiveness of 
Catholic theologians, but much more to the misunderstanding 
of the Church on the part of outsiders, which has come of 
long mutual estrangement. “Much which makes the modern 
Englishman regard the Papal Church as Chinese,” I say, “is 
due to a state of things in that Church which...... made 
it for a time markedly unsympathetic with contemporary 
thought ...... much more is due to misunderstanding on 
the part of those from whom it has been so long estranged.” 
(p. 791.) 

Further, I maintain that one important cause of the 
Church’s want of sympathy with modern thought has been 
that she could not assimilate speculation whose principles were 


destructive of her own existence, and in many cases positively 


irreligious. “The Church,” I wrote, “in deliberately reject- 
ing some of the culture of an age of destructive speculation 
was preserving important truths as well as guarding her own 
existence.” This cause grew still more potent at the end of 
the last century, when “ the Zeitgeist was simply irreligious,” 
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(pp. 796-7.) These points do not materially affect your re- 
viewer's criticisms. But they are essential to the argument I 
have endeavoured to urge, which is that the most important 
truths could be practically preserved in evil days only by an 
exclusiveness which was directed not against what was true 
and good in contemporary thought, but against evil tendencies 
which were too dangerous to be admitted, and were yet under 
the peculiar circumstances an inseparable, and for long an 
ever-increasing element, in the secular thought of the times.— 
IT an, Sir, &c., WILFRID WARD. 
[Of course it never even occurred to us that any one could 
attribute to so loyal a Roman Catholic as Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
the smallest sympathy with Dr. Jessopp’s conception of the 
post-Reformation Church as “ Chinese.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MAGNIFICENCE. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Srr,—As a great admirer of the Spectator, may I be allowed 
to protest against a verbal inaccuracy, in the article in the 
Spectater of November 9th, on “ Magnificence.” In these 
days of slip-shod English one is jealous of any lack of 
precision of Janguage in a journal of such high literary pre- 
tentions. The writer speaks of a “ billionaire.’ There can 
be no such person in existerce, seeing that one billion of 
farthings is half as large again as the National Debt, while 
the estimated capital of the whole world is less than one 
billion sterling. Let me be permitted to add that the article 
in question purports to criticise the taste lately shown by an 
American “‘billionaire,” on the occasion of his daughter’s 
marriage. Miss Vanderbilt is described in it as wearing at 
her wedding a ruby brooch of abnormal size, and a string of 
pearls a yard long. If we are to believe the newspaper 
reports, the bride, following the fashion of her country, wore 
no jewels whatever. While calling matters of taste in 
question, we are surely bound in fairness to adhere carefully 
to the facts of the case.—I am, Sir, &c., E. N. 

[“ Billionaire” is used, in colloquial parlance, for men 
whose wealth is counted in tens of millions. The actual 
wearing of the presents, which are accurately described, is of 
course a figure of speech.—Ep. Spectator.] 





*,.* In the short letter, in our last issua, on “The Sagacity of 
Bears,” p. 639, for “ Hanley,” read “ Hamburg.” 








BOOKS. 


—p~———- 
MR. WATSON’S NEW POEMS.*® 

Mr. Watson gives us here what is perhaps the finest, 
perhaps, again, only the all-but finest, poem he has ever 
written. He asks of the Sea “a subtle and delicate largess,” 
“an ethereal alms, out of the wealth of thy soul,” though 
we have no doubt that those critics to whom he replies in his 
last poem,—as poets, like other human beings, love to reply 
to those charges which are really no charges, but ignominious 
cavils at the choicest qualities which their victim has dis- 
played,—will tell him that it is in wealth of imagination that 
he is most deficient, and that he doles out his gifts with a 
fastidious discrimination that is parsimony in disguise. We 
do not agree with them. Though there are only seventy-one 
brief pages in this little book, and though of these seventy- 
one brief pages we have read and admired thirty at least 
in other publications before, we do not know when we have 
found pages that fascinate us so much even at the sixth, 
or it may be perhaps the tenth, reading. Indeed it seems 
almost impossible to turn from reading to the too easy task 
of expressing the enjoyment with which the reading fills the 
reader. If memory would serve, the present writer would 
like to know at least sixty-five of these seventy-one pages 
by heart, though of poems rashly committed to memory in 
undiscriminating youth, we might say with Wordsworth that— 

“The wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind.” 

Mr. Watson gives us comparatively little, yet almost all he 
gives is of the stuff we should desire never to lose our grasp 
rc The Father of the Forest, and other Poems. Py William Watson. With 
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of. Take the “ Apologia” itself with which this little volume 
closes. Never was there a poem less needed for the purpose 
for which it appears to have been written, and never was there 
one more stately. We smile when we find the poet dwelling on 
the foolish criticisms which found him so happy an oppor- 
tunity for vindicating what really stands in no more need of 
vindication than Keats stood of Shelley’s “ Adonais,” or 
Shakespeare of Milton’s exquisite eulogy; but if poets had 
written of themselves only that which seemed to be needful 
for their own vindication, we should have lost some of the 
most delightful poems in the language. For, naturally enough, 
what they love to dwell on is that of which they have a right 
to be proud, and not that of which they are more than half 
disenchanted and desire only to palliate or excuse. After 
speaking of the great poets, to whom Mr. Watson claims some 
kinship of nature, however distant, he continues :— 
“ And though I be to these but as a knoll 

About the feet of the high mountains, scarce 

Remarked at all save when a valley cloud 

Holds the high mountains hidden, and the knoll 

Against the cloud shows briefly eminent ; 

Yet ev’n as they, I too, with constant heart, 

And with no light or careless ministry, 

Have served what seemed the Voice; and unprofane, 

Have dedicated to melodious ends 

All of myself that least ignoble was. 

For though of faulty and of erring walk, 

I have not suffered aught in me of frail 

To blur my song; I have not paid the world 

The evil and the insolent courtesy 

Of offeriag it my baseness for a gift. 

And unto such as think all Art is cold, 

All music unimpassioned, if it breathe 

An ardour not of Eros’ lips, and glow 

With fire not caught from Aphrodite's breast, 

Be it enough to say, that in Man’s life 

Ts room for great emotions unbegot 

Of dalliance and embracement, unbegot 

Ev’n of the purer nuptials of the soul ; 

And one not pale of blood, to human touch 

Not tardily responsive, yet may know 

A deeper transport and a mightier thrill 

Than comes of commerce with mortality, 

When, rapt from all relation with his kind, 

All temporal and immediate circumstance, 

In silence, in the visionary mood 

That, flashing light on the dark deep, perceives 

Order beyond this coil and errancy, 

Isled from the fretful hour he stands aJone 

And hears the eternal movement, and beholds 

Above him and around and at his feet, 

In million-billowed consentaneousness, 

The flowing, flowing, flowing of the world. 

Such moments, are they not the peaks of life ? 

Enough for me, if on these pages fall 

The shadow of the summits, and an air 

Not dim from human hearth-fires sometimes blow.” 


Whether that be more fitly described as the pride of true 
humility or the humility of true pride, we hardly know. It 
is perhaps a fine combination of both. It is a pride which 
bows its head, and a humility which exalts itself in its recog- 
nition of the great ideal at which it aims. But whatever else 
it is, it is verse as stately as the present generation has 
produced. : 

“The Father of the Forest,” with which this tiny volume 
opens, is a beautiful poem, in which Mr. Watson endeavours to 
contrast the human measure of time and all its historic pageants 
of real or imaginary achievement, with that calm scorn for 
so-called action with which the silent watcher, who notes the 
exaggerated emphasis of human memory and the tumultuous 
bubbling of temporary passions by which the ironic crises of 
human fate are brought about, would regard the insignificant 
deeds of which the “carven centuries,” as Mr. Watson finely 
terms them, retain the coldly crystallised traces. Take 
this reminder of the Spanish Armada as the “ Father of the 
Forest ” may be supposed to have heard it boasted of in the 
England of Elizabeth :— 

“ Already wast thou great and wise, 
And solemn with exceeding eld, 
On that proud morn when England’s eyes, 
Wet with tempestuous joy, beheld 
Round her rough coasts the thundering main 
Strewn with the ruined dream of Spain ;” 
or this rumour of “the last of our adventurer kings: ”— 


“The roystering prince, that afterward 
Belied his madcap youth, and proved 
A greatly simple warrior lord 
Such as our warrior fathers loved— 
Lives he not still? for Shakespeare sings 
The last of our adventurer kings. 





His battles o’er, he takes his ease, 
Glory put by, and sceptred toil. 
Round him the carven centuries 
Like forest branches arch and coil. 
In that dim fane, he is not sure 
Who lost or won at Azincour!” 
There you have the first hint of the insignificance into whick 
the great conquests of human history may lapse when they 
are recalled in the retrospect of an unimpassioned memory. 
But men’s distorted perspective of many of their own feverish 
conflicts, and the transience of human conceptions of what is: 
glorious and what is the mere foam and waste of human 
impatience, are better pictured in the second part of the 
poem, in which the “Father of the Forest” supplies his own 
commentary on the frets and spasms of the human drama, 
Perhaps this conclusion is the finest portion of the whole :— 
* * Now from these veins the strength of old, 
The warmth and lust of life depart ; 
Full of mortality behold 
The cavern that was once my heart! 
Me, with blind arm, in season due, 
Let the aérial woodman hew. 
For not though mightiest mortals fall, 
The starry chariot hangs delayed. 
His axle is uncooled, nor shall 
The thunder of His wheels be stayed. 
A changeless pace His coursers keep, 
And halt not at the wells of sleep. 
The South shall bless, the East shall blight, 
The red rose of the Dawn shall blow; 
The million-lilied stream of Night, 
Wide in ethereal meadows flow; 
And Autumn mourn ; and everything 
Dance to the wild pipe of the Spring. 
With oceans heedless round her feet, 
And the indifferent heavens above, 
Earth shall the ancient tale repeat 
Of wars and tears, and death and love; 
And, wise from all the foolish Past, 
Shall peradventure hail at last 
The advent of that morn divine 
When nations may as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 
Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 
But all, in their unlikeness blend 
Confederate to one golden end— 
Beauty : the Vision whereunto, 
In joy, with pantings, from afar, 
Through sound and odour, form and hue, 
And mind and clay, and worm and star— 
Now touching goal, now backward hurled— 
Toils the indomitable world.” 


Few of our poets have conceived anything finer than these 


verses. 
“ Me, with blind arm, in season due, 
Let the aérial woodman hew,” 


is one of those “greatly simple” touches of which Mr. 
Watson gives us so many in this small volume. We should 
find it difficult to choose between the beauty of the first three 
poems, but we believe that the ‘“ Hymn to the Sea,” on which 
we have commented before in these columns, is the most 
magnificent, in spite of its ‘“‘amorist agonist man,”—an 
expression which mars the simplicity of an otherwise flaw- 
less as well as magnificent poem, just as an athlete spoils the 
symmetry of his figure by making a pageant of the swelling 
muscles of his arm when there is no sufficient excuse for 
such an exhibition of the redundance of his strength. Never- 
theless, we do not doubt for a moment that the ‘‘Hymn to 
the Sea” will rank among the great poems of the English 
language, for it is as original as it is simple. Let us take part 
of the noble passage which immediately follows his “ amorist 
agonist man,”—that literary tumour (as it seems to us) which 
Mr. Watson is so careful to display on a shape of otherwise 
perfect symmetry and health. He is tracing out the many 
analogies between man and that mighty Sea to which his 
poem is addressed :— 
“Man that, rejoicing in conflict, like thee when precipitate 
tempest, 
Charge after thundering charge, clangs on thy resonant mail, 
Seemeth so easy to shatter, and proveth so hard to be cloven; 
Man whom the gods, in his pain, curse with a soul that 
endures ; 
Man whose deeds, to the doer, come back as thine own exhala- 
tions 
Into thy bosom return, weepings of mountain and vale ; 
Man with the cosmic fortunes and starry vicissitudes tangled, 
Chained to the wheel of the world, blind with the dust of its 
speed, 
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Even as thou, O giant, whom trailed in the wake of her 
conquests 
Night’s sweet despot draws, bound to her ivory car.” 
Is there a line there which could be surpassed from the 
opening to the exquisitely lovely close ? 

Let the jealous critics say what they please, the poet who 
could give us this poem to the Sea, and the lovely lyric, “Ob, 
like a queen’s her happy tread,” will have his great place in 
English literature, cavil at him as they may. For Mr. 
Watson is, with hardly any exception, as perfectly simple as 


he is distinguished. How well he knows how to use little | 


words, which are so often scattered through our modern 


poems as printers sometimes scatter commas,—without | 


economy and almost without meaning. For instance, in the 
poem on the Sea, note the happy use of the word “ greatly” 
in the last line of the following passage :— 
“ Yea, it is we, light perverts, that waver, and shift our allegiance ; 
We, whom insurgence of blood dooms to be barren and waste ; 
We, unto Nature imputing our frailties, our fever and tumult ; 
We that with dust of our strife sully the hue of her peace. 
Thou, with punctual service, fulfillest thy task, being constant ; 
Thine but to ponder the Law, labour and greatly obey.” 
Or note the equally happy use of the word “large” in this 
verse of the fine poem on Burns :— 
“ How could he ’scape the doom of such 
As feel the airiest phantom-touch 
Keenlier than others feel the clutch 
Of iron powers,— 
Who die of having lived so much 
In their large hours ?” 
It is one of the most distinguishing marks of a great poet, 
that he not only knows how to use great words without 
grandiosity, but that he knows how to use the simplest and 
commonest words without unmeaningness,—with an effect 
of exact impressiveness that contrasts strangely with their 
ordinary abuse. 





TALES FROM WAGNER.* 
WE do not know why itis, but memories of Wagner will 
always bring back to us a story of him and the elder Dumas, 
—so characteristic of the two as to be worth recording. The 
Frenchman (then a stranger) paid a visit of compliment to 
the composer in Germany, and after having been kept waiting 
for some time found him in a strange medieval costume, which 
Wagner excused himself for wearing on the ground that it 
helped to inspire him in his medieval themes. Dumas ac- 


cepted the apology for delay, and begged the other to return | 


the visit should he come to Paris. Wagner did so, and grew 
impatient of the novelist’s long delay in receiving him. 
When admitted he found him at his table with a table-cloth 
girt round him, with a pasteboard helmet on his head, and a 
wooden sword in his hand, and was informed that this was 
always Alexander’s habit when he was writing a classical 
novel. What Wagner thought of the humour we do not 
know. But it has the grain of truth to season it. The 
present writer is glad to welcome the books before him, 
because they have nothing to do with Wagner the musician, 
and deal with him as a story-teller only. And in that 
way no writer ever more closely identified himself with 
his subjects than he. We have not the skill or the pretension 
to judge of his much-vexed music; but we doubt if since 
the days of Shakespeare any man has ever lived better 
qualified than he to take up the part of a poet-dramatist, 
His ways of dealing with his myths are like Shakespeare’s 
methods with the old Italian fables, and his men and women 
are the true heroes and heroines of the romantic drama. We 
do not know that any man before him, certainly none of dis- 
tinction, wrote the words for his own music,—assuredly the 
secret of an ideal opera if one is to be produced. His Italian 
disciple, Boito, has alone emulated him in that way in his 
wonderful Mefistofele. But one has only to read Wagner’s 
text to see how dramatically and humanly his characters 
stand ont, in the weirdness of Vanderdecken, in the humours 
of the Master-Singer, or in the rich Arthurian romance of 
Elsa and Lohengrin, of Tannhbiuser and Elizabeth. Noble 
tragedies apart from music these stories would make. But 
it is a tribute to Wagner’s power that no dramatist has 
attempted it, even in these plot-annexing days. The Verdis 
and Donizettis might lay violent and unequal hands on 


*(1.) Wagner’s Heroes. By Constance Maud. London: Edward Arnold. 
1895.—(2.) The Wagner Story Book. By William Henry Frost. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1894, 





Shakespeare and Hugo, but the playwrights have left Wagner 
alone. The temptation to follow the example of Charles 
Lamb, and lay stories from his operas before the young lovers 
of tales, must have been long at work, and it has produced 
the two books before us, similar in aim, but very different 
in treatment. 


Miss Maud prettily prefaces her book by engaging her own 





audience. “These stories,” she says, “are for little people, 
}and are not written for Wagnerites or any other learned 
| persons.” But it is only justice to say that she goes on to 
tell them in a key which may well strike the heart and 
| imagination of children of a larger growth, after the true 
story-teller’s spirit of “Once upon a time.” And indeed she 
ends her preface with those time-honoured words :—“ All I 
| have said is true,” writes she; “ and written somewhere, in 
the stars if not in books, for it must never be forgotten that 
these four heroes” (Parsifal and Hans Sachs, Tannhiauser 
and Lohengrin) “really lived, fought, and conquered,—once 
| upon a time.” Miss Maud has gone to the German sources 
to fill her legends out. Not confining herself to the texts of 
| the operas, she has worked out the stories in her own way, 
| while throughout adhering to Wagner's lines and motives, 
| and has given us some vivid pictures of that chivalric day. 
| Tannhiiuser’s pilgrimage to obtain the Papal pardon for his 
| visit to the Venus Mountain is a good specimen of the 
| author’s original work. Unforgiven and without hope of for- 
| giveness for this deadly sin, the Pope has sent the hapless 
| knight away :—=] 

“As all hope is past for leaf and flower to bloom on this dry 
stick, even so all hope is past for your dead soul! You are now 
and for ever accursed!’ A shout rose on all sides! Anathema! 

In that awful moment the heart of Tannhiuser seemed 
turned to stone. Despair swept over him like a great sea. He 
saw nothing—heard nothing—save the words that rang like a 
death-knell through his soul. He staggered forth; and as he 
left the hall he heard distinctly a low, wild laugh, while a voice 
close to his ear whispered— Once mine, mine for ever!’ On, on 
he stumbled—where he heeded not. At length the busy 
day was over. The Pope came back to his own house, and turned 
| for rest into his peaceful garden, shut in by high walls from the 
| noisy city. This garden, with its shady olive trees and ilexes, 
| its marble fountains and statues, was cool and green on the 
| hottest summer day. The birds sang there, as free from care as 
in the wildest forest. The Pope listened to their joyous notes, 
| and envied them. His heart was full of care, and a deep unrest 
| filled his mind. A pale, haggard face, with wild despairing eyes, 

had haunted him all day long. As he passed through the 
| crowded streets, and looked on the sea of human faces, he had 
beheld one only. Always the same,—that of the man he had sent 
away in wrath, without one word of hope. The Pope sate down, 
and turned towards the west. The sun was sinking fast, in a 
flood of red, gold, and violet. He thought of his own life, setting 
fast; for he was a very old man. He thought of his past deeds ; 
and the remembrance of some gave him little satisfaction. And 
then, in the sky of the setting sun, az in the crowded street, he 
saw again those wild, despairing eyes. Why did the face haunt 
him thus? And for the hundredth time came the question,—‘ Had 
he made a great mistake about that sinful man? Had he, speak- 
ing in the place of God himself, done his master deadly wrong, 
and lost a soul He would have saved?’ ‘O God, he cried, ‘if 
this be so,—if, in my zeal and wrath [ spake my words, and not 
Thy words,—O God, undo my sin, and give him rest unto his 
soul!’ A strange peace seemed to fill the place, and a marvellous 
scent spread in the air, after this prayer of the old Pope. Andin 
his own heart half the unrest was gone. He stooped to pick up 
his staff, which had fallen to the ground. As he raised it, he 
uttered a great cry. For lo! the old, worn staff of olive-wood had 
changed to a wondrous bough, blossoming with green leaves and 
fairest flowers, with a strange, sweet scent, unlike anything of 
this earth. It might have been the bough the angel-martyr 
brought from the fields of Paradise long ago, asa sign to the 
unbelieving Roman.” 


And so the tale runs to its end till Tannhauser dies by the 
side of his dead Elizabeth, ‘‘ saved through a love even 
greater than his sin.” Onur readers may judge from this 
extract for themselves of the fine spirit in which Miss Maud 
has embroidered upon Wagner’s canvas. The legends of 
Lohengrin and Parsifal are told in the same sympathetic and 
rcmantic vein; and if we were to take exception at all, we 
would but suggest the excision of such purely theatricat 
phrases as ‘‘Ha! ’tis she!” which are small blots soon ex- 
punged. The book is the work of a sympathetic Wagner- 
lover, and not of a lover of Wagner only, but of all the 
legendary lore which is so delightful to all the seven ages of 
childhood. We must wait for a second series to be introduced 
to Senta and Briinnhilde. 


The work of Mr. Frost, who also seems to intend it mainly 
for children, though he employs no note or preface to explain 
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the intention, is of a different kind. The stories are much | 


shorter and more numerous, eleven instead of four in number, 
and deal with Wagner’s heroes and heroines anonymously 
only, as the King and the Knight and the Princess, and so 
forth. Itis only in a kind of envoi to his volume that the 
author introduces the characters by name, and talks of 
Brinnhilde’s fearless truth, of Senta’s sacrifice, and Eliza- 
beth’s constancy. In the earlier part he talks with a child as 
they draw pictures in the fire, and gossip of the Daughter of 
the God and the Hero who knew no fear :— 

** Each knows all the depth of the other’s thoughts, and so they 

stand and gaze each into the other’s eyes and into the other’s 
heart. ‘ And is that all?’ said the child. ‘It ends just like the 
*‘ Sleeping Beauty,” doesn’t it?’—‘No! just here it is like the 
“‘Sleeping Beauty”; but we shall see more some other time, 
‘This is the end for the night.’ ” 
And as we gave Miss Maud’s version of the story of Tannhiuser 
in Rome, so we will give Mr. Frost’s short summary of the 
same episode, that the reader may see the different Wagnerian 
methods :— 

‘He throws himself on the stones before the feet of the Pope, 
and tells the story of all the wrong that he has done. The Pope 
listens and is filled with terror, as the Prince and the Princess were 
before, and there is no Princess here to say one word of love or 
of mercy. ‘There is no hope for you,’ he answers; ‘no pardon, 
no hope. Your guilt is too deep and black, As soon shall this 
naked staff I hold bear flowers and leaves as one like you find 
forgiveness or mercy.’ And so the minstrel knight shrinks 
away.” 

The story of the Pope’s prayer and the miracle of the staff 
are left to the imagination. Mr. Frost’s plan is less ambitious 
altogether than Miss Maud’s poetic fancy, and he compresses 
where she embroiders. To the older children it will appeal 
far less; but the two writers have love of their Wagner in 
common, though Miss Mand is far the deeper student. On 
ourselves the impression left is what perhaps both meant— 
that Wagner’s musica] attainments may not be so much 
the key of his fame as his poetical and dramatic power. 
Read by themselves, the stories are simply beautiful. So 
once we remember at a fashionable concert, after a long pro- 
gramme of varied work well received, Santley wound up 
the evening with an admirable rendering of “ He turned his 
charger as he spake,” — 

“ Adieu for evermore, my love— 
Adieu for evermore.” 

The whole audience burst into loud applause, and the one 
ringing “encore” of the evening. Yet the programme bore 
no composer’s name. Nobody asked it, and, Santley included, 
nobody knew. Sir Walter Scott’s incomparable ballad had 
just sung itself. One word may be added as to the “illustra- 
tions” of the two books, which had better be omitted in future 
editions. In both they are far from pleasant, and are poorly 
executed. 





ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.* 

Mr. DASENT must be credited with having spent a vast 
amount of research on this history, and the result is 
eminently satisfactory. In writing it he has consulted the 
parochial rate-books preserved at St. James’s Vestry Hall, 
and has been assisted by householders in the Square, many 
of whom have placed their title-deeds and other family 
records at his disposal. “ Among these,” he writes, “I am 
particularly indebted to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, who 
possesses a unique series of deeds relating to property in the 
square, from the foundation to the present day; to the 
Marquis of Bristol, Earl Cowper, and Sir Joseph Bailey.” 
To show how thoroughly the author has done his work, we 
may add that he has given in an appendix concise lists of 
owners and occupiers and a comparative table of rates levied 
on every house in the Square at intervals of twenty years 
from its foundation. 

The drudgery expended by Mr. Dasent on the details of his 
work has not made the book dull, and the story of St. 
James’s Square, told as he has told it, supplies a vivid picture 
of West-End life in London from 1667 to the present time. 
We will endeavour to present a slight sketch of that life as 
portrayed on a broad scale by Mr. Dasent in this attractive 
volume. The West-End of London éates from the days of 
Charles IT., and Mr. Dasent thinks that the earliest mention 
of building the great square in St. James’s fields is the 











* The History of St. James's Square and the Foundation of the West End of 
London, with a Glimpse of Whitehall in the Reign of Charles the Second, By 
Arthur Irwin Dazert. London: Macmillan and Uo, 





entry in Pepys’ Diary, September 2nd, 1663, where he alludes 
to “the building of St. James’s by my Lord St. Albans, 
which is now about (and which the City stomach, I perceive, 
highly, but dare not oppose it).” Some years seem to have 
passed in building the houses, and so solid was the workman- 
ship that “when Cleveland House was recently demolished 
even the interior brickwork was found to be over 8 ft. thick.” 
When Lord Ellenborough bought No. 13 he wrote to a friend, 
no doubt with a little exaggeration, “Sir, if you let off a piece of 
ordnance in the hall the report is not heard in the bedrooms.” 
Some of the earliest inhabitants of the Square did not con- 





tribute to its respectability, for among them were Arabella 
Churchill, and Moll Davis whose lack of beauty in modern 
eyes, to judge from Lely’s portrait, leads Mr. Dasent to 
observe that the standard of female beauty “ has undergone 
a complete transformation since the seventeenth century.” 
Lady Kildare, one of the most beautiful women of the time, 
who is also believed to have been one of the King’s mistresses, 
lived in the Square before and after her marriage, and there, 
too, in those early days, lived other ladies of doubtful 
character, who “obtained their houses on exceptionally 
favourable terms through the influence of the Court.” Some of 
the male residents in those early days were not more reputable. 
There was the Earl of Oxford, “an old cavalier of nearly as 
dissolute habits as Charles himself,” and Lord Ossulston, one of 
the King’s intimates, who lent his house for a masquerade ball, 
to which none but debauchees of both sexes were invited, and 
Lord Ranelagh, who, for his daughter or daughters’ sake, 
was continued in office after embezzling large sums of the 
public money; there was “my young Lord Gerard of 
Bromley, about fifteen years old,” who was convicted of run- 
ning an apprentice through the body with his sword, and who 
died suddenly in a drinking bout a few years later, and there 
was the Earl of St. Albans himself, to whom the land belonged, 
a great gambler and man of pleasure, “ whose influence at 
Court was mainly of the bed-chamber order.” 


Long after the Square was built, the open space seems to 
have been left uncared-for. Sometimes it was used for the 
exhibition of fireworks and of enormous bonfires, sometimes, 
like Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the eighteenth century, it was 
the haunt of highwaymen; and Luttrell relates how in a fog 
at noonday a gentleman had two pistols clapped to his breast, 
and was relieved of £3. It was not until the time of the 
Georges that the space was properly inclosed. 

The names of men and women of mark who have adorned 
or disgraced the Square by living in it, make, it need scarcely 
be said, a conspicuous catalogue. Norfolk House, the oldest 
and finest mansion in the Square, has been owned by the 
Dukes of Norfolk since the reign of George I., and behind 
it is a building in which George III. was born. The 
Herveys, now Marquises of Bristol, have owned No. 6 “since 
it was first built in 1677, and the house now owned by the 
seventh Earl Cowper has descended to him through the 
Dukes of Kent, from the same date. No. 5 was first inhabited 
by an Earl of Strafford in 1711...... The families of 
Boscawen and Williams-Wynn have both been represented 
here for over a century; the Heathcotes until 1891 for a cen- 
tury and a half; and lastly, the Bishops of London for rather 
over, and the Egertons for close upon, one hundred years.” 
The house now in the possession of the Derby family, who 
have held it for forty years, belonged at one time to Lord 
Cavendish, afterwards first Earl of Devon, and from 1742 to 
1802 the fourth, fifth, and sixth Duke of Leeds lived in Win- 
chester House. To which of them the doggrel lines allude, 
which Mr. Dasent omits to quote, we do not know :-—= 

“When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 

To a fair young lady of high quality, 
How happy will that gentlewoman be 

In his grace of Leeds’ good company! 
She shall have all that’s fine and fair, 

And the best of silk and satin shall wear ; 
And ride in a coach to take the air, 

And have a house in St. James’s Square.” 


Statesmen, men of letters, politicians, and even Royal per- 
sonages have found a home or temporary quarters in this 
favourite spot. Lord Chesterfield was born in what is now 
London House, and more than thirty years afterwards he 
returned to the scene of his infancy; in the Square, too, lived 
the famous Earl of Macclesfield, who, with Chesterfield’s 
help, reformed the Calendar; there Sir Philip Francis bad an 





anchorage for life, and by the irony of fate, as Mr. Dasent 
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points out, found himself living next door to Thurlow; there 
in the house now owned by the Windham Club resided the 
famous bibliophile, John, Duke of Roxburgh; there lived 
Pope’s friend, the collector of the Harleian MSS.; and 
there also resided the Curio of Pope’s Moral Essays, the Earl 
of Pembroke, who in his youthful days drew his sword at the 
Dake’s Theatre in support of Nell Gwynne, and whose third 
wife many years later “‘ headed the Cuzzoni faction which 
assembled at the opera house in the Haymarket to hiss the 
rival prima donna Faustina” :— 
“Old poets sing that beasts did dance 
Whenever Orpheus played; 
So to Faustina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke’s asses brayed.” 

The distinguished men of affairs who have lived in the Square 
are too numerous to be mentioned here by name. The list in- 
cludes Ambassadors, Prime Ministers, Bishops, and great legal 
celebrities. Among them the first place belongs to the Earl 
of Chatham, who lived at No. 10, the house in which Mr. 
Gladstone resided during the Session of 1890. Then there 
was Lord Liverpool, who retained office “for more than twice 
the length of time that any Prime Minister since his day has 
been able to do,” and the unpopular Castlereagh, whose house 
was next door to that in which Queen Caroline resided during 
her trial. The mob therefore which came to cheer her was 
able to do double duty, and hoot the obnoxious Minister at 
the same time. The first great lawyer who lived in the 
Square was Lord Somers; there, too, lived, as we have said, 
Lord Thurlow, and so for a short time did his successor on 
the Woolsack, Lord Loughborough. Lord Ellenborough, 
“the only Lord Chief Justice who ever had a seat in the 
Cabinet,” had also a house in the Square, and “is believed to 
be the first instance of a Common-Law Judge living in the 
West End of London.” 


The associations of the Square with literature direct or 
indirect, are not many, but they are worth noting. It was 
round St. James’s Square that Johnson walked one night for 
several hours with Savage for want of a lodging, yet, as he 
told Sir Joshua Reynolds, they were brimful of patriotism 
and not at all depressed by their situation. Here during her 
husband’s lifetime Lady Blessington resided in the house 
once occupied by Lord Chatham,— 

“ And all that was most fashionable, artistic, and it may be added, 

frivolous in London society, was soon attracted to a house, which 
in the two previous reigns had been more worthily occupied with 
the grave deliberations of Ministers bent upon rearranging the 
map of Europe, nay of the world itself, to the lasting advantage 
of our country. Here would now come many a brilliant man of 
fashion to flatter and idle in the very rooms in which the elder 
Pitt had given audience to Wolfe and Amherst, to Rodney and 
Boscawen.” 
The Square may boast too of one small poet, George Granville 
Lord Lansdowne, to whom Pope dedicated Windsor Forest, 
and who figures in Johnson’s “Lives.” Chesterfield and 
“Junius” are the only authors dwelling in the Square who 
left a name in letters until the advent of the fourteenth 
Earl of Derby, Prime Minister and translator of the Iliad. 
Mr. Gladstone’s name belongs also, as all readers know, to 
literature as well as to statesmanship, and it is interesting 
to learn that on his first entry into Parliament in 1832 he 
lived, as he was good enough to inform Mr. Dasent, in 
Jermyn Street, “over the shop of a cornchandler named 
Crampern, a few doors west of York Street.” 


In the few words the author has to. say about the Square 
under a literary aspect, he reminds us that it was the home 
of that “glass of fashion and mould of form,” the incom- 
parable Sir Charles Grandison, who, it is to be feared, rests 
now dust-covered, and for the most part forgotten, on the 
shelves of the London Library. That noble library is, and 
long may it continue to be, the glory of the Square. What 
book-lover is there who has not availed himself of the trea- 
sures heaped upon its shelves, and who does not feel grateful 
for the services which it has rendered to literature? It is 
interesting to think that while its volumes circulate all over 
the Kingdom, the library itself has been visited from time to 
time by almost every distinguished man and woman of letters 
who has flourished during the last half-century. Mr. Dasent’s 
volume is so rich in interesting details that we close it 
unwillingly. As a contribution to the history of London, 
and therefore of England, it will be welcome to many 
readers. 





SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS MINES.* 


THE interests of South Africa are many-sided. This curious 
agglomeration of States, administered by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the Cape Colony, a joint-stock company, and semi-de- 
pendent Dutch Republics, contains a perfect Chinese puzzle 
of social and ethnological problems, arising from the con- 
flict of the various nationalities and complicated by the- 
different forms and methods of administration; while the 
phenomenal richness, actual, prospective, and imaginative, of 
the diamond mines, goldfields, and other mineral resources 
of the territory, have attracted the closest attention of 
the investing and speculating public not only in Great. 
Britain, but in all commercial centres where speculative 
investment is known. Our sources of information on 
the subject, hitherto somewhat inadequate, have been 
enriched by two recent publications. Mr. Worsfold has 
given us a history of the Colony from its earliest days, and 
an interesting sketch of its development out of a victualling 
station of the Dutch East India Company into the bunch of 
States that now cover the territory; while Messrs. Hatch and 
Chalmers have put together an account of the Witwatersrand 
Gold Mines, which, though largely occupied with technical 
descriptions of machinery and processes of mining and treat- 
ment, will be of great value to such investors as are wise 
enough to acquire some knowledge of the properties in which 
they are interested. 

Mr. Worsfold’s examination into South Africa as an 
example of Colonial development, comes out very opportunely 
at this time, when public interest in the Colonies has been 
stimulated by Mr. Chamberlain’s appointment as head of 
that department of Imperial administration, and by the ex- 
pectations of the bold and vigorous policy which it is believed 
that he intends to initiate. Certainly no other Colony is 
so prominently under public notice at present, for Australasia 
is still, more or less, under a financial cloud, and Canada’s 
recent history has been uneventful except from the point of 
view of the unfortunate shareholders in her two great rail- 
ways. South Africa, on the other hand, is looked upon as 
the Land of Promise, which is to revive our commercial 
prosperity by its ever-increasing demands for British pro- 
ducts, and is to give us an object-lesson in Colonial develop- 
ment under the guidance of the bold and gifted administrator, 
who, as Premier of the Cape, and practical, if not nominal, 
head of the Chartered and De Beers Companies, holds a 
position of quite unique authority and responsibility. 

The early history of the Settlement, then “ merely a unit in 
the system of the Dutch East India Company,” is full of 
quaint details of the lives of these primitive pioneers. Mr. 
Worsfold tells us that— 


“A picture of almost photographic exactness is presented to 
us in the ‘ Diary’ which Van Riebeck [the first ‘ Commander ’} 
was ordered to keep, and of which a great part has been fortu- 
nately preserved. Under the date October, 1652, we read that 
Herman Van Vogslaar was convicted of ‘wishing the purser at 
the devil for serving out penguins instead of pork,’ and sentenced 
‘te receive one hundred blows from the butt-end of a musket.’ 
On January Ist, 1653, the first cabbage was cut...... On 
April 6th, 1654, the second anniversary of the foundation of the 
settlement was celebrated. ‘Owing to scarcity of bread and 
meat,’ it was impossible for the little community to have a feast ; 
but ‘ we abstained from labour,’ the diary says, ‘and listened to a 
long sermon, and thus made the most we could of the occasion.’ 
June 29th, 1656, was observed as ‘a day of prayer and humilia- 
tion.’ The community were reproved for their carelessness shown 
in the omission of prayer before partaking of food; and the 
Council ordered that the neglect of this religious duty should be 
punished by a fine amounting to 1s. for the first offence, and 2s. 
for the second, beside ‘ arbitrary correction.’ ” 

The later history of the Dutch Settlement is not a pleasing 
picture. Cut off almost entirely from intercourse with the 
outside world, and in constant contact with an inferior race 
of savages, the settlers seem to have become rapidly de- 
moralised; and at the beginning of the present century, 
when the Colony was ceded to the British, it was in a state 
of almost hopeless misgovernment. The great opportunities 
that England has thrown away during the present century are 
perhaps excused by the fact that though a station at the Cape 
was always strategically important, there was little induce- 
ment for the Government to adopt a forward policy in the 
interior until the discovery of the Kimberley diamond mines, 
* (1) South Africa: a Study in Colonial Administration and Development. 
By Baeil Worstoia, MA. Londons Methuen ‘and Oo.-—(2.) The Gold-Mines of 
the Rand: being a Description of the Mining Industry of Witwatersrand, Sout! 


African Republic. By Frederick H. Hatch and J. A, ers, With Maps, 
Pians, and Llustrations, London: Macmiilan and Co “ 
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and the mineral wealth of the Rand, showed that this 
apparently barren desert teemed with riches. And though, 
even since then, the Colonials have had plenty of reason to 
complain of the apathy and vacillation of the Home 
authorities, there has at least been a steady improvement in 
these respects, and it may be hoped that the real importance 
of the South African settlements is at last almost recognised, 
now that the epitaph on the Little England party has been 
spoken by Lord Rosebery, and every month’s Board of Trade 
returns show that our manufacturers are exporting more 
valuable consignments of their produce to the Cape and neigh- 
bouring territories. There are quite enough difficulties of 
all kinds on the spot, without the addition of friction between 
the Home and Colonial Powers. The Boers and the black 
races—not to mention the new element of difficulty caused by 
the importation of coolie labour from the Malay Peninsula— 
give South African statesmen plenty of opportunities for the 
display of all the tact and prudence that they can command. 
The development of South Africa, from an administrative and 
ethnological point of view, will be watched with the keenest 
interest from England; and Mr. Worsfold’s sketch of the past 
history and present position and prospects of the territory 
will be a very useful aid to the comprehension of the various 
problems that await settlement. 

Turning to Messrs. Hatch and Chalmers’ monumental work 
on the Rand Gold Mines, it is enough to say that this is one of 
the completest, best presented, and most authoritative surveys 
of the field and its possibilities that has yet beenissued. Full 
details are given concerning the geological formation of the 
field, the various processes of extracting and treating the ore, 
and the different sorts of machinery used; while a chapter 
is devoted to the interesting question of deep-level 
development—a matter in which public confidence has 
discounted the fature a little hastily ;—and the possibilities of 
further economies in working and their effect in prolonging 
the life of the field and bringing low-grade ore within the limits 
of profitable treatment are fully discussed. The writers are 
rather more optimistic in their estimates than most of the 
authorities who have ventured into the dangerous field of 
prophecy. For instance, with regard to the question of the 
depth to which profitable mining can be carried, Mr. Hamilton 
Smith and Herr Schmeisser apparently consider 3,500 ft. to 
be the limit, but our experts are prepared to stand by their 
belief that “there will be no insuperable difficulties, either 
physical or mechanical, to prevent the development of the 
mines down to 5,000 ft.” With regard to the total pro- 
duction that may be expected from the Witwatersrand 
field, they think that they may “safely forecast” that gold 
worth seven hundred million pounds sterling will be won 
within the next half-century, by which time, unless we mistake 
their meaning, they expect that the field will be exhausted. 
Of these seven hundred millions, two hundred are expected to 
be clear profit to the shareholders. It is an enormous sum, 
but when we turn to the market value of the properties—all 
provided by our indefatigable compilers—we find that last 
June “the total valuation of Rand mining stocks amounted 
to over £100,000,000 sterling.” Now if this hundred millions 
had been invested in gilt-edged Trustee securities, returning 
only 23 per cent., at the end of half a century one hundred 
and twenty-five millions would have been returned in interest 
and the capital would still be intact. Whereas the Rand 
goldfield will, on an optimistic estimate, have returned two 
hundred millions in dividends, but the capital will be gone. 
So that, according to last June’s valuation, investors who 
bought “ Kaffir” shares, will receive a rather lower return on 
their money than those who bought North-Western Deben- 
ture or Corporation stocks. And these figures are arrived at 
from the market value of the mining companies’ shares alone, 
without considering the heavily capitalised exploring and 
finance companies which also have to make profits out of the 
field. 





MR. NOBLE’S “IMPRESSIONS AND MEMORIES.”* 
SomMETHING of the self-revelation of which Mr. Noble speaks 
in his praise of the “charms of autobiography” penetrates 
this little volume of short essays. While reading them we 
seem to be listening to the musings of a well-stored and 


cultivated mind, catholic in its tastes both for men and books, | 
Equally acute and discerning are Mr. Noble’s remarks and 
‘ observations on men and human life which are scattered 


genial in its sense of humour, graceful in its imagination, 





* Impressions and Memories. By J. Ashcroft Noble. Lordon: Pent and Co. 








and possessed of a refined and discriminating power of 
judgment; while briefly, and always with a certain reserve 
that makes it all the more impressive, now and again the 
deeper religious feeling of the mind betrays itself. Mr. Noble 
is able to look beyond the actual facts of life and literature 
and there see possibilities and conditions that might well he 
hidden from a less clear vision. Nowhere does this quality 
come out more strongly than in his suggestive paper op 
“Music and Form,” written on an article contributed to the 
Century Magazine in 1891, by Mrs. Watts Hughes, on “ Voicg 
Figures: ”— 

“On a thin indiarubber membrane, stretched across the bottom 

of a tube of sufficient diameter for the purpose, is poured a smal] 
quantity of water, or some denser liquid, such as glycerine, and 
into this liquid are sprinkled a few grains of some ordinary goliq 
pigment. A note is then sung down the tube by Mrs. Watts 
Hughes, and immediately the atoms of suspended pigment 
arrange themselves in definite and calculable forms, many of 
which bear a curious resemblance to some of the most beautiful 
objects of nature,—flowers, shells, or trees.” 
On this experiment Mr. Noble, in sympathy with something 
of the same feeling for the fascination of the thought which 
is to be found, as he points out, in such writers as Alfred 
Tennyson, Adelaide Ann Proctor, Robert Browning, and 
Cardinal Newman, founds the hope (and presses it home with 
many illustrations drawn from the actual world around ns) 
that what seems to the listener but the fleeting beauties of 
instrumental harmony, may after all have taken lasting forms, 
as do the pigments when a note is sung down the tube,— 

“The sea-waves,” he says, “leave upon the beach a sharply 
outlined tide-mark ; must not the waves of harmony and melody 
leave as clear and sharp an outline on the shore of ether over 
which they roll? To speak of the ‘shape’ of a symphony or a 
sonata sounds fantastic; but may not such speech be merely, 
crude and necessarily inadequate if a dimly discerned truth?” 
To not a few minds this suggestion of the possible per. 
manence of musical sound will open a fascinating vista of 
thought,—such a vista as that which is revealed by Mr. 
Watson’s lines,— 

« And while, through adamantine doors, 
In dreams flung wide, 


We hear resound, on mortal shores, 
The immortal tide.” 


Speaking of Mr. Watson’s poetry calls up a regret that 
his “First Skylark of Spring” was published after Mr. 
Noble’s essay on the Skylark poems of the other English 
poets. It would have been a real gain to have had his delicate 
and discriminating criticism brought to bear on this last, 
and by no means least, poem in “the small but precious 
anthology.” 

Even when not writing especially on the subject, Mr. 
Noble’s intense feeling for Nature, and his power of entering 
into her varying moods, and of portraying them in a fen 
happy words, manifests itself again and again. How accu 
rately in the following passage has he expressed the feeling 
of many of those who are oppressed by the usual bustling 
tourist’s ideal of a holiday,—of those who, like himself, seek 
out some quiet resting-place as far as possible from the 
“haunts of men,” and there day by day love to get by heart, 
through the familiarity of constant intercourse with his 
chosen landscape, for the time being, all the varieties of 
changing expressions, if we may use the word, caused by 
the sun and shade, or the threatening clouds that pass over its 
face ; or to note the changes in the many natural sounds that 
reach us, produced by the different atmospheric conditions 
through which they are transmitted, and which vary from day 
to day, and even, in an unsettled state of the weather, from 
hour to hour :— 


“T have no sympathy with the man who says Perdidi diem at 
the end of every day which has not made him acquainted with 
half-a-dozen lakes or hills or waterfalls which he has never seet 
before, and does not intend ever to see again. I do not value such 
chance introductions, either to men or places ; for their only effect 
is to fill the mind with a throng of confused featureless images. 
The real man does not unveil himself in the first five minutes of 
‘occasional’ conversation; and howsoever open the secret of 
nature may be, it is not often read from the top of a stage-coach. 
Any man may follow Mahomet’s example, and go to the mountain; 
but if he would have the mountain come to him—that is, if he 
would feel the spirit of the mountain enter his spirit and possess 
it—he must yield himself up to what Wordsworth, with unerring 
feeling for a great but too seldom noted truth of experience, calls 
a ‘ wise passiveness,’ ” 
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throughout the volume, but are especially noticeable in such 
papers as those on Nathaniel Hawthorne’s paradox “that 
selfishness is one of the qualities apt to inspire love,” or that 
on “The Hypocrites of Fiction.” There is much that we 
should like to quote to “ justify,” as Mr. Noble would call it, 
our “impression” of the charm of his writing, but we must 
content ourselves by giving the keynote of his critical method: 

“‘ Of the essays in this little volume there are few which are in 
substance wholly critical, in the sense of being deliberate esti- 
mates or appraisements of books and their writers. I think, 
however, that the greater number of them are examples of that 
most modest, but not less useful, method of persuasion, which 
consists in simply stating one’s personal impression, aad en- 
deavouring to justify it,—the justification being not always 
dependent upon some external admitted axiom, but being, so to 
speak, involved in the manner of the statement.” 

“ Persuasive” is exactly what Mr. Noble is, and short as 
are his essays, we feel after reading them as if almost all had 
been said that was worth saying on the subject selected for 
discussion, and said, too, in the fewest and most appropriate 
words. All who care for Mr. Noble’s writings will be glad 
that the essays before us have been collected from the various 
magazines and journals to which from time to time they have 
been contributed, and given this more lasting form. 





THE RELIEF OF CHITRAL.* 

To all who can enjoy military history this will be a fascinating 
book. It is written in conjunction by Captain F. E. Young- 
husband, formerly political officer at Chitral, and during the 
campaign correspondent of the Times, and his brother, Captain 
G. J. Younghusband, of the Guides who was with his 
regiment in General Low’s force through the whole affair. 
Its information is therefore all first-hand, and as it is charm- 
ingly written, even the ordinary reader, while anatbematising 
a few sentences of detail only interesting to soldiers, will 
find himself unable to lay it down. The cause of the war, 
the arrest of Captain Ross, the advance of General Low, 
Colonel Kelly’s rush, the defence of Chitral, and the relief of 
Chitral, are all described with a lucid brevity and clearness 
which never fatigue. It was a wonderful little campaign; 
but to our minds the most interesting part of the book is the 
incidental proof it contains, that in spite of the success of 
Colonel Kelly’s small force, the military authorities were in 
the right in their careful preparations. They knew they 
might have to meet thirty thousand hill-clansmen, and the 
hill-clansmen are of this type :—~ 

“ Of the enemy’s bravery it is difficult to speak too highly, and 
individual cases were conspicuous. One leader, carrying a large 
red and white banner, called on his men to charge the Scottish 
Borderers when they were half way up the hill. The charge was 
made, but all his followers gradually fell, till the leader alone 
was left. Nothing daunted he held steadily on, now and again 
falling, heavily hit, but up and on again without a moment’s 
delay, till at last he was shot dead close to the line. More 
despérate courage than this is difficult to imagine. Again, one of 
the enemy’s drummers, not content with taking his fair share of 
risks, persisted in mounting on to the roof of a hut, where he 
showed up clear and conspicuous against the sky line, and thence 
cheered on his comrades. Every now and again a bullet would 
find him out, and he would drop to dress his wounds, and then 
again mounting recommenced beating his drum. At last a bullet 
got him through the heart, and he fell headlong a hundred yards 
down the cliff, and there lay stark dead, but with his drum round 
his neck, and his arms ready raised to strike it.” 


Moreover, there were endless castles occupying points of van- 
tage, many of which would have to be stormed; and the 
castles were built after this fashion :— 


“The fort is called Ramora, and lay east of Chakdara, being 
Umra Khan’s advanced fort, with which he practically dominated 
the entire Swat Valley. This was captured after a short resist- 
ance, and sentenced to be blown up by the Sappers. But sentence 
was one thing, and execution another. A heavy charge was 
placed at the foot of one of the towers, the train lighted, and the 
spectators stood afar off, expecting to see the whole structure 
lifted sky high. There was a very loud report indeed, but that 
was all, for the tower stood perfectly unmoved. On further 
examination it was found that the base of each tower was per- 
fectly solid masonry from the foundation to fifteen feet above 
ground line, whilst the walls above were of immense thickness. 
All the forts built by Umra Khan were of the same pattern, that 
is, four-cornered, with one of these strong towers at each corner, 
and with high walls of great thickness and carefully loopholed 
forming the four sides. Our artillery could make no impression 
on these forts.” 


Their defenders, too, besides being brave, were men of very 
singular vitality :-— 





* The Relief of Chitral. By Captain G. J. Younghusband and Captain F, E. 
Younghu:band, 0.1.E, London: Macmillan and Co. 





“ Several curious cases of the vitality of the wounded was fur- 
nished by both sides. A man of the Guides, hit in the region of 
the stomach, climbed down to the foot of the pass, and walked 
five miles back to the Field Hospital, supported by a comrade. 
One of the enemy on the other hand, with no less than six bullets 
through him, walked all the way to Chakdara, nine miles off, and 
was afterwards treated by our surgeons, and, strange to say, made 
a rapid recovery. There is no doubt that Asiatics can stand 
wounds inflicted by sword or bullet infinitely better than 
Europeans can. Wounds that would kill a European, or at any 
rate lay him up for months, affect these hardy and abstemious 
mountaineers in a very much less severe manner. Imagine, for 
instance, having the whole lock of an exploded gun blown into 
one’s shoulder, and going about as if nothing in particular had 
happened! Yet such a lock was cut out of a man’s shoulder 
months “ter the occurrence by one of our surgeons. Marvellous 
cases of recovery, without number, might be told, but perhaps the 
case of quite a young boy is as typical as any. Like boys in any 
other part of the world, hearing that a fight was going to take 
place hard by, he naturally determined to go and look on. Whilst 
he was thoroughly enjoying himself in all the excitement of the 
fight, and probably throwing stones vigorously, a stray bullet hit 
him in the arm, ene through it in several places and splinter- 
ing it badly. hen the pass was taken he was found lying 
wounded, and his wound was examined. The doctors decided 
that he must have his arm cut off, or mortification would cer- 
tainly set in, and they gave the boy the choice between death 
or the amputation of his arm. He chose the former, but in a few 
days instead of being dead he was better, and in a few days more 
was out and about again.” 


In such a region inhabited by such men, defended by such 
works, it does not do for an expedition to be too weak, and 
the Government of India was therefore right in its careful 
preparations, its large supplies—take the single item of 
twenty-eight thousand pack-animals—and its consequently 
great expenditure. The tribesmen had a leader in whom 
they trusted too, and the Government of India may possibly 
attach more importance to the following strangely suggestive 
story than our authors apparently do:— 


“Qne evening before the British advance began, after attend- 
ing evening prayers on the praying platform in the clump of 
chenars below Munda fort, Umra Khan, turning to his followers, 
said: ‘I have just received a letter from Gholam Hyder, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan army. His proposal is that 
I shall invade the Peshawur Valley by way of the Malakand with 
thirty thousand men, and that he will co-operate through the 
Khyber Pass with ten thousand men. What say you, my brave 
warriors ?’ Whereupon the whole assembly arose with a mighty 
shout, ‘To Peshawur!’ travestying a somewhat more celebrated 
ery which was heard in Europe in 1870. Whether such a letter 
had been received or not, and whether, if it had been, it was any- 
thing more than one of those neighbourly acts by which, in the 
East, one friend lures another to certain destruction, it is not 
necessary here to discuss. The anecaote is merely told as showing 
the immense confidence Umra Khan had in his own powers, and 
the faith his followers had in his skill. Years of conquest, and 
years of unchequered success, had led the petty border chieftain 
into half thinking that he could withstand the power of a mighty 
empire. It was a thousand pities that this chief took up the 
attitude he did. If he had chosen to be the friend of the British 
he might now be despotic ruler of all the country which lies 
between Chitral and the Peshawur Valley, with the firm alliance 
of the British Government at his back.” 


Umra Khan’s men, too, were all experienced, knew how to 
mine forts, and repeatedly displayed, to the admiring despair 
of the defenders of Chitral, the highest skill in devising plans 
for attack. All they lacked that the British had was the 
discipline which even in the Sikhs had become second nature : 


« After poor Baird I think the subject on which the officers of 
the garrison spoke most feelingly, was the devotion and noble 
spirit of discipline and determination shown by the Sikhs. There 
were but a hundred of them in a garrison of nearly four hundred, 
but the officers said that without them they could never have held 
out, and that but for these Sikhs not one of them would have been 
there now. These Sikh soldiers only grew more enthusiastic as the 
siege became closer and times seemed harder. With calm self- 
reliance they stood proudly at bay like a rock with the waves beat- 
ing against it. And so great was the sense of discipline which 
their stern old native officer Gurmurkh Singh instilled intothem, 
that when during an attack the sick struggled out of hospital to 
join in the fight he would not excuse even their impulsive bravery, 
but told them that a soldier’s first duty was to obey, that they had 
been ordered to hospital and there they must stay. It was the 
discipline ingrained into these men that saved the garrison. As 
long as a Sikh was on sentry, while Sikhs were holding a threatened 
point, Captain Townshend had nothing to fear. The enemy would 
never catch a Sikh off his guard and could never force their way 
through a post of Sikhs while one remained alive. They saved the 
garrison, and the officers gratefully acknowledged their service.” 


Our extracts are unusually long for our comments, but they 
will show the quality of this book better than we could. They 
increase our longing for the great book by Captain F. E. 
Younghusband on The Heart of a Continent, which is, we 
believe, to appear in December. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Stuck Up. By Nat Gould. (Routledge and Sons.)—Stuck Up, 
as its title implies, is an Australian story, and a very stirring 
one, too, of bushranging days. There are two brothers and a 
sister, who does her best to save them, and a determined In- 
spector, and a love-story, all of which are worked up into a 
narrative that moves briskly and retains an interest to the very 
last. We have read no better story of Nat Gould’s than Stuck 
Up; the characters are life-like, the dramatic interest never flags, 
and a strong air of verisimilitude never leaves the narrative. It 
describes phases of Australian life in the seventies with great 
force and insight, and is well worth reading. 


The Macdonald Lass. By Sarah Tytler. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—The heroine of this story—a combination, as it may be sup- 
posed, of fiction and fact—is the Flora Macdonald who may be 
said to have saved the life of the young Pretender, with doubtful 
advantage to Charles Edward himself, and much harm to the 
Jacobite cause, which would have been served better by the 
memory of a martyr than by the object-lesson of a disreputable 
exile. Flora speaks her mind with commendable plainness 
about the young man whom she befriends. Her honesty and 
independence of character is well set forth in the book, which 
is a decided acquisition to the literature of the subject. 

The Secret of the Court. By Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—We are disappointed with this story, for so much more 
might have been done with the secret,—which, indeed, is the 
Secret of Life, discovered in an Egyptian temple. Mr. Moore is 
hardly seen to advantage in a story in which there is mystery but 


-noaction. It is dull reading at times, and makes us long regret- 


fully for those more stirring scenes and characters in which the 
author is thoroughly at home. Mr. Moore tells an adventurous 
episode better than he relates a romance. 


A Mystery of the Cordillera. By A.M. Bourne. (Bellairs and 
Co.)—The Andes have always seemed to us to appeal more to 
the imagination than any other mountain range, and consequently 
this story of an expedition in quest of adventure into the 
Cordillera, has an interest of its own. An Englishman and his 
father’s huntsman, and a gentleman cattle-drover, constitute the 
party, and they find a mystery which is revealed by a written 
confession, two hundred years old,in the last chapter. The 
narrative is well written, a little prosy at times, but on the 
whole interesting, and makes a fairly readable story of South 
American adventure. 


New Epitions.—Southey’s Life and Letters, Edited by John 
Dennis. (Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Dennis’s Introduction, reprinted 
from the National Review, says what has to be said about Southey’s 
literary work, especially about his verse,—“ Poetry made Southey 
happy, and he thought it would make him immortal.” Un- 
fortunately, people will not read him. It is not easy to say 
why, for he wrote some admirable verse,—in Thalaba, for instance, 
and in The Curse of Kehama. But whatever may be thought of 
his verse, as to the interest of his life there can be no doubt.—— 
Text-Book of the Principles of Physics. By Alfred Daniell, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Archbishop Whateley’s Historic Doubts 
Relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. (G. P Putnam’s Sons.) —— 
Progressive Morality. By Thomas Fowler, D.D. (Macmillan and 
Co.) —A Second Edition, ‘‘ Corrected and Revised.”——The 
Beginning of the Middle Ages. By the late R. W. Church, M.A. 
(Same publishers.) ——Heine on Shakespeare Heroines. Translated 
by Ida Benecke. (A. Constable.) Essays about Men, Women, 
and Books. By Augustine Birrell. (Elliot Stock.)\——A Hand- 
book for Gloucestershire. (John Murray.) — A fourth edition, 
revised, and generally brought up to date. It may be 
remarked that the munificent act of Mr. Yatman was not to 
add but to rebuild the graceful spire of Tetbury church.— The 
Terrible Czar. By Count A. K. Tolstoi. Translated by Captain 
H. Clare Filmore. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a 
* Romance of the times of Ivan the Terrible.’——The Wild Ass’s 
Skin. Translated from the French of H. de Balzac, by Ellen 
Marriage. With Introduction by George Saintsbury. (J. M. Dent 
and Co.)——Hajji Baba of Ispahan. By James Morier. With an 
Introduction by the Hon. George Curzon. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Mr. Curzon’s preface and Mr. H. R. Millar’s illustrations add to the 
value of this classic.——Fardborough the Miser; or, The Convicts of 
Lisnamona. By William Carleton. (Downey and Co.)—The Cock 
and the Anchor. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. (Same publishers.) —- 
Oakshott Castle, and The Grange Garden. By Henry Kingsley. 
(Ward, Lock, and Bowden.) 


MaGazinEs AND SERIAL PusLiIcaTIONs.—We have received the 
following for November :—The Century, Scribner’s Magasine, the 














Pall Mall Magazine, the New Review, the Antiquary, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, the Monist, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Minster, the Cornhill Magazine, Atalanta, the 
Sunday at Home, the Author, Harper’s Magazine, Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Humanitarian, the Boy’s 
Own Paper, the Expositor, the Portfolio, the Artist, the Monthly 
Packet, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Magazine of 
Art, the Windsor Magazine, Temple Bar, the New World, the Strang 
Magazine, the Strand Musical Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Englishwoman, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Leisure Hour, the Picture 
Magazine, St. Luke’s, the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Geographical Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the Month, Exposi- 
tory Tines, Chapman’s Magazine, the Arena, Science Progress, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Economic Review, the Bachelor of 
Arts, the Critical Review, the Canadian Magazine, the Church 
Quarterly Review, the Dublin Review, the American Historical 
Review, the Bookman, the Parents’ Review, the Indian Magazine ang 
Review, the Art Amateur, the Badminton Magazine, Knowledge, Nature 
Notes, the Bimetallist, Cassier’s Magazine, the North American 
Review, the Country House, the Cosmopolitan, the Ladies’ Kennet 
Journal, the History of Mankind (Part 2). 
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Benjamin (P.), Inteliectual Rise in Electricity, 8vo ....... ..(Longmans) 21:0 
Benson (A. C.), Essays, cr 8vo ins (Heinemann) 7/6 
Binns (H.), Cotton and the Cosmos, roy 8V0 ..s.cc.seceeceeseeseesorees (J. Heywood) 2/6 
Binns (H.), Theory of Yearly Trade Movement, roy 8vo.........(0 Heywood) 26 
Bird (R.), Joseph the Dreamer, Cr BVO .........:ssesesserescenses «e..(Longmans) 5/0 
Bradley (E. T.), Annals of Westminster Abbey, 4t0...ccccsssessssreeeeece: (Cassell) 63/0 
Brebner (A.), A Little History of China, cr 8V0.............ccccecceeeesenees Unwin) 2/6 
Brockman (J.), Roseacre, or Teddie’s Inheritance, cr 8vo (Gardner & Darton) 2/0 
Burnett (F. H.), Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress, 8V0  ..........00-eseeeees (Warne) 6/0 
Burrows (M.), Foreign Policy of Great Britain, 8vo............(W- Blackwood) 12,0 
Butcher (S. H.), The Poetics of Aristotle, Translated, 8vo......... (Macmillan) 3/0 
Butler (M. M.), The Rightful Daughter, cr 8VO.......00..ccsesesseesesseeres (Jarrold) 3/6 
Carmichael (J.), Poems, Cr 8VO ........cccecesseseceseeses pea (Longmans) 6/0 
Chapman (G.), edited by W. L. Phelps (Mermaid ..(Unwin) 3/6 


Colquhoun (A. R.), The Key of the Pacific, roy 8v0 ... ..(Gonstable) 21/0 
Compton (M.), Snow-Bird and the Wator-Tiger, cr 8vo (Lawrence & Bullen) 3/6 
(B. 





Cooke (M. C.), Introduction to Study of Fungi, roy 8vo ... lack) 14/0 
Cowper (F.), The Hunting of the Auk, cr 8V0...........sce08 nncpcoacadetanorsen (Low) 50 
De Lamenna’‘s (F.), Indifference in Matters of Religion, roy 8vo (Macqueen) 12/0 
Dercum (F. X.), Text-Book of Nervous Diseases, roy 8V0 ......-« «.-.(Pentland) 25/0 
Dickinson (G.), Development of Parliament during 19th Century (Longmans) 7/6 
Emery (G, F.), Handbook for Parish Councils, cr 8V0 ...........000008 peodet (Low) 2/0 
Facsimiles of Koval and other Autographs, First Series, folio ...... (Frowde) 6/0 
Fraser (A. C.), Philosophy of Theism, 870 ........se0csesseee svoseee(W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Glover (G.), Memorials of Edward Glover, cr 8V0 .«.. eocecee (Macmillan) 3/0 


Gotthelf (J.), Story of an Alpine Valley, Cr 8V0....ccccsssssoeees 
Green (EK. Everett), Olive Roscoe, cr 8vo 
Hinkson (K. T.). Miracle Plays, 12mo ............ 
Howarth (M.), Stories of Norway in Saga Days, cr 8vo... 
Hubbard (E.), Little Journeys to Homes of Good Men, 1 
Hughes (T.), Vacation Rambles, cr 8V0.......... css 
Hume (F.), Expedition of Captain Flick, cr 8vo..... 
Jusserand (J. J.), English Essays from a French Pen, roy 16m 


sesseeeee(Gibbings) 6/0 

(Nelson) 5/0 
(J. Lane) 4/6 
(Gay & Bird) 3/6 




















Kearseon (R.), British Birds’ Nests, 8vo...... 

Keeling (E. D’Esterre), Old Maids and Young, cr 8V0.......ceceese ees... (Cassell) 6/0 
King (%.), The Red Terror, Cr 8V0 ........csseeeeees (Oaasell) 3/6 
Lindsay (R.), Malaria and its Consequences, Cr 890 ........0see008 (H. K. Lewis) 4/0 


Lockhart (Mrs.), W. P. Lockhart, Merchant Preacher (Hodder &Stoughton) 3,6 
Loudon (W. J.), Laboratory Course of Experimental Physics...(Macmillan) 8/6 


















Lowell (J< Be), Teast Poors, OF SU0 vsc00.er2s0s0cedesscceccdtscecss svcece cedecvees (Innes) 4/0 
Lyon (G. M. F.), One Hour of Madness, cr 8V0 ....ccccsseesceee (Digby & Long) 6,0 
Maclaren (I.), A Doctor of the Old School, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 9/0 
Marrat (J.), Gates of Imagery, cr 8V0...........066 (Wesleyan Conference Office) 2/6 
Marsh (T.), The Romance of a Picture, cr 8VO ..,...cceccscsscoersees +.(Bemrose) 3/6 
Marshall (K.), By the North Sea, cr 8vo . . (Jarrold) 5/0 
Martin (A, P.), The Withered Jester, and other Verses, roy. 16mo...... (Dent) 5/0 
Meredith (G.), The Amazing Marriage, 2 vols. cr 8V0.......0 ‘onstable) 12/0 
Meyer (F. B.), David, cr 8V0.........++ phokahieedabs, steees Morgan) 2/6 
Monkhouse (C.), The Christ upon the Hill, folio. & Elder)105/0 
Morten (H.), How to Treat Accidents, &0., 8VO ..scsccorcscsssssereeresserceeees (Low) 2/6 
Nordau (M.), A Comedy of Sentiment, cr 8vo........ (Heinemann) 6/0 
Olcott (H. 8.), Old Diary Leaves, Cr 870.........ccc..ccccccccceccesessereenees (Putnam) 7/6 
Parker (G.), An Adventure of the North, Cr 8V0 ....sccceceeseeccerersee (Methuen) 6/0 
Peck (H.), Nema, and other Stories, cr 8V0 .......sseccsereeres (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Pennell (J.), Modern Illustration, cr 8vo ...... (Bell) 10/6 
Phillips (E.), How to Become a Journalist, 8V0........cccscsesseceecescersesees (Low) 2/6 
Pocock (R.), The Rules of the Game, Cr 8V0 .......csscereeeeeeee (Tower Pub. Co.) 6/0 
Pope (G. U.), A First Catechism of Tamil Grammar, cr 8vo ...... (H. Frowde) 3/0 
BPE IG..), Fh OOMIE, OF BUG © 5, <csccseneovasveveterssaccascoseessseescoeuscsanesoes ‘cosbancerst (Low) 2/6 
Roberts (W.), Rare Books and their Prices, Cr 8V0.......csces-seceesoeees (Bellairs) 5/0 






Ruding (W.), An Evil Motherhood, cr 8vo ....... ...(Mathews) 3/3 

Russell (G. W. E.), Letters of Matthew Arnold (Macmillin) 15/0 

Saunders G-), MTG OI WU its GP BG decked xk vckscssescconsecnsdeccbssbecoctetees (Jarrold) 3/6 
. bi 6 











Statham (F. R.), The Fiery Furnace, cr 8vo g2 /0 
Thoreau (H. D.), Poems of Nature, 12mo .... (J.Lane) 4/6 
Watson (W.), The Father of the Forest, 12m0 ........sccoccssecsssoereeees (J. Lane) 3/6 
Wedmore (F.), Etching in England, 4to ...... .. (Bell) 8/6 
Williams (G.), Dr. Fitzsimonda’s Sweetheart, cr 870 .......cc.ceeeeeee (Macqueen) 3/6 







»...(Bimpkin) 2/6 
...(Gibbings) 6/0 
TLLL(Gibbings) 6/0 


Wilson (W.), Playground and Indoor Games, 4to.... 
Wolfe ('. T.), A Literary Pilgrimage, cr 80 ....0.. 
Wolfe (T. T.), Literary Shrines, cr 8V0 ..........se00000- 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mrssrs. DAMRELL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tux 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Mzssrs. Brentrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A.; and GaLiananr’s LiBrary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisencents, 


Ovursipz Pace, TWELVE GuINEas, 
210 10 0 | Narrow Column siesscccssessseree £310 0 
5 5 0| Half-Column 115 0 
212 6] Quarter-Colamn ,.,....scsccee O17 6 
0 

a 





Page 
Half-Page .srccccosrseesessscosveeces 
Quarter-PAage cecccsssssserreeree 





Companies, 
Outside Page csscccceseresesesree #21414 0| Inside Page seccveseccsevesscssonces SLa 12 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Sudscription, 

Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
United fa. ‘ 
woe Bh SG igure 14 BS rcrreed 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &,... 


Including postage to any part of the 
Kingdom ... ese 


ooo wee woe te cee BD SB ccersO 1S SirrreeOd 7 8 








& LI B ERTY +) | A Cazanoanaor BAZAAR. [Pcst-free. 


Containing I!lustrations of Quaint, Artistic, and 


ILLUSTRATED | Inexpensive Eastern and Western Wares. 
| (With prices from 6d, vpwards.) 
CATALOGU ES) A CATALOGUE OF [Pest-free. 
| CARPETS, MATTINGS, &c., 
(COPYRIGHT). | From Incia, Persia, Asia Minor, Madagascar, 


| Smyrma, China, Japan, Europe, ke. (With prices.) 
Forwarded post-free. | ”  Post-free cn application. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid. Regent Street, London, W. 


Go $$ £ € #&. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 








CAUSES 
NO BLOTCHES, 


KEEPS THE 
COMPLEXION CLEAR, 


4d. a Tablet. 





A eighty persons out of each hundred 
have some difference of focus between 
the two eyer, and yet wear Spectacles made 
with both lenses alike; thus continually 
straining and impairing their vision. Each 
eye should be suited separately. This method 
is always practised by 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
(Author of “‘ Our Eyes,”’ now in its Sixteenth 
Edition’, at his only address— 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 

Where ho may be consulted personally, FREE 
OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles for all forms 


of defective vision, 
Wm. & GEo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &e. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Special Boves, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


UNEQUAL 


VISION. 














THE AEOLIAN 


AS A CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render LISZT’S RHAPSO- 
DIES, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, CHOPIN’S WALTZES 
and NOCTURNES, WAGNER’S OVERTURBES, and all ‘Works 
of the Great Masters are Played by it with Orchestral Effect. 


AS A LUXURY 


, it has no equal, It gives you upwards of 6,000 GREAT MUSICAL 


WORKS. It plays whenever you choose to hear, and wins the extremest 
fascination of GREAT MUSICIANS even more than it does the un- 
musical person; and ANY ONE can play it after a few days’ practice, 
whether musically educated or not. 


Price from £21 to £155. 


Your visit will be esteemed a favour. 


GEORGE WHIGHT and CO., 225 Regent Street, London; W. 





A Number of Interesting Pieces of 
EXHIBITION 


OFr 


DECORATED 
SATINWOOD. 
body are now on view at their premises. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “Sito ew 


Old English and French Drawing- 
room and other Furniture recently col- 


lected for Messrs. Debenham and Frée- 





BATH (the well-known place of cure for all sufferers from 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM), famous for its 
unique Roman remains, its Natural Hot Mineral 
Springs (117° Fa.), and its beautiful scenery, is a 
place which should be visited by all. Good hotels. 
Band daily. 


Lett rs to the Manager of the Corporation Baths will receive immediate attention. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


é All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Mannfac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED OCATALO3UE sent free on appli. 
TRADE-MARK, ction to 

E. DENT and CO. _. 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Bum Insured in 1604 eco ce cco tee t0e te 000 £393,622,400. 











ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
al YOUNG SERVANTS, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.0. 
Donations received for Ramsgate Convalescent Home to November 13th, 1895, 


in response to appeal in the Spectator, November 2nd, 1595:— 





Lt.-Col. T. R. Parr «. £L 0 0O7A Friend... aaa qo” ees-, OO 0 
Hon. D. F. Fortescue 10 0 0|H. 8. Brandreth, Esq. ow © §*O 
Mrs. Newbold ... se «. Ll 0 0] Rev. O. H, Turner core a oe 
The Lady Rothschild... 25 0 O/H. W. B.... pea! ‘a. jaa, ae 
Miss Fowler... « 10 0 0| Miss Robson (proceeds of 

B. KE. C. ... eae net 3 0 0] entertainment) “we «. 3015 0 
Miss M. B, Harrison ... 5 0 0O| Mrs. Hammond (per)... oe 25 0 O 
Miss Lister ous 2 2 0)|T. W. Powell, Esq. 1. wv 5 0 0 
Mrs. Tatham 5 0 0/|‘Anthony Hope” ... ee 20 0 0 
H. Roscoe, Esq... 2 2 O| Mrs. Greene pe «- 500 0 
F. RB. Bullock, Ksq. 1 0 0| Miss C. Scott eee ow .§ 9. 
¥. 0. 2..... rs 50 0 0 | Miss Thompson «ww wo BEE 
a. DT. Was sed 10 0 0/|G. 0. Whiteley, Esq. ... pe oe 
H. Sctheran, E-q. 1 O 0} Miss Maxwell ... ooo Pe ee 
J.8. Roget, Esq. ‘ie ia foe & ee 
Lady Esther Smith ... me £285 12 0 

Further donations to complete £500 required will be thankfully received. 


MARIA POOLE, Secretary. 





ORMER COLLEGE TUTOR (Oxford, Final Honours, 
Mathematics, 2nd class, Natural Science, lst class), DESIRES WORK as 
VISITING MISTRESS in Schools near London, Has Prepared Pupils for 
London Matriculation Intermediate, and B.Sc, Examinations. Public School 
and Oollege experience. Special subjects:—Chemistry, Physics, Botany, 
Hygiene, Mechanics.—Address, “ M.,” 4 Galveston Road, Putney, 





I Py ee — PHYSICIAN, married, English-speaking, 

OFFERS a HOME in h's comfortable VILLA, situated in the best part of 
the town, toa FEW LADIES wishing to winter in the South. No consumptive 
cases. Highest references, terms moderate.—Dr. de LAHARPE, Villa Cattarina, 
San Remo. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The PRINCIPAL- 

SHIP is now VACANT. Particulars and conditions of appointment may 

be obtained on application to The GREFFIER, GREFFEK OFFIOR, St. Helier’s, 

Jersey, to whom applications, with testimonials, will have to be forwarded on 
or before Saturday, December 7th, 1895. 


I ingen and GERMAN ACQUIRED in ENGLAND.— 
The Rector of a country parish, thirteen miles from London, can highly 
recommend a HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in his own village; only a s 

number taken. French and German resident governezses; most healthy situa- 














tion—Apply to Miss HOCKING, Southwood, Keston, Kent, 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, December 11th.—PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 
—- Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 
of Lady e 





OARR. The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Princi 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional a for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
pT aid Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
ie ; 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 

Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles, Fees: 

£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 

= sides, holarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A., 
en. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas, 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





UNDLE SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION DECEMBER 38rd.—Four or more open Scholarships, 

£40 to £30 a year. Olassical, modern, tcience and engineering sides. Fees, 

£65 to £75a year. Successes 1893-94, five open Scholarships and one Exhibition ; 

1894-95, four open Classical Scholarships, one Science Exhibition (Trinity College, 

Cambridge), and one Science Scholarship ; also Woolwich Entrance (11th place), 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





Ass SWITZERLAND.— EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family, Large airy 
house, in its own grounds, in best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs. 
WHYTE, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland. 





A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





ARIS.—VILLA VICTOR HUGO.—Pension de Famille, 
near the Arc de Triomphe and the Bois de Boulogne. Mme. CHALAMEL 
RECEIVES BOARDERS on moderate terms during the Winter Months, 
——— opportunity for acquiriug good French accent,—Address, 40 Kue 
pernic, 





OSTEBELLE, HYERES, 8S. of FRANCE.—Mr. W. 
HENLEY OHATER, M.A., has VACANCIES for PUPILS for the 
coming wintar.—Villa Les Roesignols, 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES —Princ’pal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The HALF-TERM COMMENCED 
NOVEMBER 7th. Prospectuses on application. 


HE RIVIERA.—ALASSIO, situated in a picturesque 
sandy bay, sunny, and well shetered, midway between Nice and Genoa, 
enjoys a delightful winter climate. Knglisk church, and doctor, library and lawn 
tennis. RENTS cf VILLAS FIFTY per cent. BELOW those asked at the more 
crowded fashicnab'e rezorts.—-W. CONGREVE, House Agent, Alassio. 


NVESTMENTS.—Several fine REVERSIONS to be 
DISPOSED OF, affording an excellent opportunity for immediate re- 
munerative investment of Capital, where object is ultimate increase rather 
than immeiiate return. Also Iovestments with highest security for fixed 
periods at 3to 3} percent. per snoum. Only Principals dealt w.th.—Apply, 
0. A. RUSS, Solicitor, 62 King William Street, E.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shou!d be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 




















DUCATION.—A few YOUNG LADIES of good 

position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 

every home comfort, and individual care and attention. References permitted 

to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rev. Canon Dackworth, Colonel Swiney, 

and Parents of Pupils —‘*D, ©. L,” Lane’s Library, FitzJohn’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near London, 








SS pata f COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN) 
8 and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. : 
(Founded =) Principal: Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1895, 
The HALF TERM BEGAN on MONDAY, November llth. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


Rost INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Oourse of Study is arranged to fit Po 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 














TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
ained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town, 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys, 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, The School is recom. 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES (a 
Constituent College of the University of bah me, ge. scene are in. 
vited for the Chair of Logic, Philosophy, and Political Economy, now vacant 
in this College. The Council will elect on December 18th, Stipend, £250, with 
share of fees guaranteed up to £50. 40 copies of the Application and Testi- 
monials t> be in the hands of the undersigned not later than Monday, November 
25th. The Professor will be expected to enter on his duties at the beginning of 

the New Year.—For further particulars, apply to 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Bangor, October 21st, 1895. 


Secretary and Registrar, 
TT GHEOEBGB’S BOsSPiI_TVa kL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited. 
BN, mong? og _ as Bank, ere Gate, S.W. 
is Graca the DvuKE o ESTMINSTER, K.G, 
TimoTHy Hoimes, Esq. ‘ } Treasurers, 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 











| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
9| pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS')= corn PowDEE, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 91. per box. 


ODONTO 





pacers. ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. wo owe  £20,000,000 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particularr, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street 
(west end), London. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS TO PALESTINE, 
' EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND ATHENS, 


on the s.s. ‘ Sunniva,’ accompanied by Mr. Prrowne. Lectures 
by Dean Farrar, Professor Sayce, and Dr. CuNNINGHAM 
Grikig. Fare includes return ticket to Marseilles, vid 
Calais, and Thirty Days’ Cruise. Dates of departure :— 
December 20th, January 21st, February 21st, March 30th. 
Particulars from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND, (snes RE eee 





Catalogues post-free. 188 


For Collectors disposing 
BOOK Season. of their duplicate copies 
to the best advantage, and for buying, selling, or ex- 
changing anything that is required, there is no better 
medium than ‘THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE, AND 
MART,” which affords an open market to every one, 
wherever he may live. Get a copy at any Newsven- 
dor’s or Bookstall, and judge for yourself, Specimen 
copy, 3 stamps; three months’ subscription, one copy 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
AND 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF SUITABLE BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS IS KEPT IN STOCK 
IN THE SHOW ROOMS. 


A FULL AND REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A Selection of Good Editions of French and German 
Standard Authors in Leather Bindings, 
is also kept in stock. 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT 1S A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE LIBRARY. 


TERMS ‘ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
241 _Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
AND AT BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON anp GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INVESTED FUNDS... a . £8,690,934. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Oash or in Additions to Sam Assured, 
Apply for Prospectus. 








Heap OrFricrs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Invaluable for affording poy ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made i Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of thes 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF fe oa, oween ~ 
e Lancet 

Ilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 

with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LON DON, . WwW. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





BEHIND THE SCENES AT MONTE CARLO. 
BEHIND THE SCENES AT MONTE CARLO. 
BEHIND THE SCENES AT MONTE CARLO. 


See the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 
See the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 
See the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Ready Next Monday, the 18th inst, 
Price EIGHTEENPENCE. 


The chief Contributors are— bp 


THE DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND, 
L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A., 
CHRISTIAN BURKE, 

LORD ERNEST HAMILTON, 
JOHN J. WALLER, &e. 





The CHRISTMAS NUMBER is lavishly illustrated, and forms the Magazine 
de luxe of the Season. Among its attractive contents are :— 


BEHIND the SCENES at MONTE CARLO. 
By Joun J. Watter. An unvarnished narrative of the inner working of 
the Mecca of the Mediterranean. It will be read with avidity by every 
reader. The article contains information never before published of the 
world-famous Casino. It gives the balance-sheets of recent years, and 
furnishes particulars of the management hitherto inaccessible. Moralists 
will find in the details given the inspiration for renewed crusades, while 
cynics will smile at the disclosures as a fre-h illustration of the vanities 
in which society indulges. 


RABY AND ITS MEMORIES, 


By the Ducness OF CLEVELAND, is a richly illustrated historic article, 
<= narrated, describing the beauties of this famous north-country 
astle. 


THE CHESS CLUB, 


By Lord Ernest Hamittoy, is a thrilling story of modern Nihilism, in 
which a Railway Racy torms a sensational incident. 


PRINCESS CHERRY-BLOSSOM, 


y E. P. Larxen, is a delightfully told old-world * Fairy Story, finely 
illustrated by Herbert Cole. 


ADESTES FIDELES, 


By CurisTIAN BuREE, is a new rendering of the Christmas Hymn, fall 
of deep religious and "Christian feeling. The verses are strikingly illus- 
trated by Abbey Altson. 


THE POTTERIES. 


By L. Atma Tapema, R.A. 
Every article is profusely Illustrated by the leading Artists. 


PUBLISHING and EDITORIAL OFFICES, 
18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





COUGHS, 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. 


untrue, an 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received i: Sut 1a, to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of a practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a pla 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and na Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &o. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 


COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
parang | the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. ¢-Bots. 
Pure BORDEADX, an — 
light Dinner Wine, or for usin 
with or without water. The ‘oe 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16a, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODYNE” on the FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 


Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLze Manvractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


= old in bottle, at 225., 26s., 30s., 368,, 428, per 





IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., es -—. leuien. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PE OENT. INTEREST 


ne Fame CRrZS, shai on Rs A thin beverage of full 


CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, | beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particu. | SOLD nv PackETs aND Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED— 


ow £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


lars, post-free. 


JAMES EPPS 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tzs-t1xz). 


Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many — 
below the _— wholesale price in Bordea 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices inolnde Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


flavour now with many 


& CO., Ltd., 
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TENTH THOUSAND. 
A New Coloured Book, paper boards, cloth back, 2s, 


NONSENSE—for Somebody, Anybody, or 


Everybody, particularly the Baby-Body. 
Written and Illustrated by A. NOBODY. 


“ In these days, when a good laugh is more than ever welcome, there seems to be 


an absence of really funny books. 


Here we have specimens of drollery of varied 


hinds that will astonish the nursery, provoke the criticism of elder children, and 


highly amuse old folks. 


It is nonsense pure and simple, but the humour is 


altogether harmless, and deals with everyday subjects that will make little people 
anxious to turn to the book again and again, and well thumb its extravagant 


caricatures of life.” —Luoyp’s NEws. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO.,3 Paternoster Buildings. 





A HANDSOME AND INTERESTING 
GIFT-BOOK. 
THE ARTEMIS LIBRARY. 
Cr. 8vo, illus., gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MOON. A 
Novel. By TReMLETT CanrER. Illustrated by 
D’ Aguilcourt. : 

“There is imagination in this story, as well as skill 
in. the telling.” —Daily News. 

“The tale is thrilling in the extreme, and cleverly 
worked out.”—Graphic, 

“ Tremlett Carter has a fantastic imagination, and 
takes his readers through many strange experiences,” 
—Black and White. 

“It is a book of marvels.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“Worthy of the pens of Jules Verne and Rider 
Haggard—in fact, the book might we!l have been 
writ'en by these two authors in collatoration.”— 
South Africa. 

“Tremlett Carter very cleverly utilises modern 
scientific discoveries to make up a marvellous chain 
of adventures.”’—Glasgow Ievrald. 

Of ali Bookse'lers and at the Libraries. 
London: 
“Tus ELECTRICIAN” Co., & SIMPEIN, MarsHALL, & Co, 


CCIDENTS ro LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 

; INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERDS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1819, Capital £1,000,000, 
Compensation Paid ... .» £3,550,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 











READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, 6d. each 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





MESSRS. G. NAPIER & C0.’S 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS. 


All Hand-printed, on Hand-made Paper, at the Press 
of the Birmingham Guild of Handicraf:, L'mited, 


1. The SEA-KING’S DAUGHTER, and 
other Poems. By Amy Mark. Each page 
decorated with Designs by Bernard Sleigh, en- 
graved by the designer and by L. A. Talbot. 
Feap. 4to, 48 pp., cloth, 53, net. Also 59 copies, 
crown 4to, bound in white vellum, l5s. net. 


[ Ready. 
2. The SONNETS of WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, with Borders and Initial 
Letters specially designed for this edition by 
pag G. Treglown, engraved by Charles Carr, 
Pp. 

The edition for sale in the United Kingdom 
is limited to 550 copics, viz..—500 cop‘es feap. 
4to, cloth, 102. 6d. net; and 50 copies crown 
4to, bound in white vellum, £1 1s. net. 

Of these Large-Paper Copies only 24 now re- 
mainzunsubseribed for, Ready about Nov, 20th. 


3. The QUEST. A Decorated Maga- 
zine. The first number of the new volume will 
contain an article by WiLLIamM Morris npon 
Kelmscott Honse, and will be illustrated by 
Louis Davis, C. M. Gere, C. A. Levetus, 
Sydney Meteyard, Edmund H. New, Mary J, 
Newill, H. A. Payne, G. T. Tarling, and Ernest 
G. Treglown. Feap. 4 0,48 pp. To annual sub- 
scribers only (for thee numters). 7s, 6d. net, 
by post 8s. Ready on November 3lst. 


Birmingham : G. NAPIER & CO.. 55 Newhall Street, 
London: TYLSTON and EDWARDS, and A. P, 
MARSDEN, 18 Ciifford’s Inn, E.C, Boston, U.S.A. 
(for the ** Quest”): Berkeley Updike, 6 Beacon St. 





BANKS, BANKERS, and BANKING. 
By MABERLY PHILLIPS. 

Crown 4to, 590 pp , profusely Lilustrated, 3is. 6d. 

“A singularly interesting contribution,’—Times, 
** An interesting record written in a readable style,” 
—Athenzum, ‘* One of those rare books that furnish 
information without being du!l,’’—Spectator, ** Never 
before under the cover of one book has so much of 
varied interest tothe banker been collected, collated, 
and chronologically arranged.”"—Banker’s Magazine, 
* Take it ‘as a whole it is the most valuable mono- 
graph on the history of banking published in this 
country.” —Investors Review, “ Instructive and highly 
entertaining.”—Statist, 

EFFINGHAM, WILSON, and CO., 
ROYAL EXCHANGES, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &e., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


8) 


TATULA. 


s and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tob: i 
Bmokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation: Tine est EEE A yen i heer sg 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, 


each containing a censer for burning, 
London ; and of Chemists everywhere. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 














RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 





NEW WORKS. 





JUST READY, 


AT the COURT of the AMIR. 


By Joun AurreD Gray, M,B., late Surgeon to 
his Highness the Amir of Afghanistan, With 
xoreas and other Illustrations, In1 vol. demy 
vo, 1s, 





JUST READY. 


The KEELEYS: ontheStage 


and at Home. By Water Goopmay. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. In 1 yol, 
demy 8vo, 14s, 





JUST READY. 


A MEMOIR of FRANCES 


TROLLOPE, Author of ** The Domestic Manners 
of the Americans,” “The Widow Barnaby,” &., 
and Mother of Thimas Adolphus and Anthony 
Trollope. By her Danghter-in-Law, Frayces 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE. With Extracts from her 
Diaries and Letters, and with 2 Portraits, In 2 
vols, crown 870, 21s. 





JUST READY. 


ON the TRACK of the MAIL 


COACH. By F. E. Barngs, C.B., Author cf 
“Forty Years at the Post Office,” sometime 
Surveyor-General of Telegraphs, Assistant-Secre- 
tary, and Inspector-General of Mails. In 1 vol, 
crown 8yo, 72, 61. 


NOW READY. 


PERSONAL RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of NOTABLE PEOPLE at HOME and 
ABROAD. By Cuartes K. Tuckerman, First 
Minister Resident of the United States of America 
to Greece, In 2 vols. crown 8yo, with Portrait, 21s. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





NOW READY. 


The APOTHEOSIS of MR, 


TYRAWLEY. By KE. Livinaston Prescot. 
In 1 vo!. crown 870, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


The YELLOW WAVE. A 


Romance of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia. 
By KenneTH Mackay, Author of ‘Out Back,’ 
&c. In 1 vol, crown 8yvo, with Illustrations, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


The DESIRE of the MOTH. 


By Cargn Vane. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS? 


By Exopa Brovauton, Author of “ Nancy,” &- 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6:, 





A NEW EDITION JUST READY. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 


DAUGHTERS. By Rosa N, Carey, Author of 
“Not like other Girls,’ & In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 63. 





NOVELS OF MRS, HENRY WOOD. 


THE ELEVENTH VOLUME, 


TREVLYN HOLD 


(54th Thousand), 
IS NOW READY. 


In red cloth, gold ‘lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. 6d. Edition, 2s, 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a 
plainer binding, 2s, 








To ke followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON'’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE, 


By Ian Macrarey. Second Edition, completing 


40,000. Art linen crown 8yo, gilt top, 6s- 
(38,000 ordered within a week of 
publication.) 


“Tan Maclaren’s rapidly won high reputation as a 
delineator of f&cotch character is more than main- 
tained in the beautifully written collection of stories 
comprited in this volume. Writers ef genius have 
presented to us certain phases of Scotch rural 
character, Mr. Watson is almost unique in his power 
cf revealing that curiously complex character in all 
its completeness. The characters in ‘The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne” are as actval and real as it is 
pessible for them to be in the printed pager. Their 
d@eineator has understood them all to the inmost 
cecesses of their being.”—Daily News. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
Ninth Edition, completing 60,000. Art linen, 
crown 8vo, gilt top, 6. 


“No one could fail to like the sheaf of stcries 
‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’ After hesitatirg 
between ‘A Lad o’ Pairts’ and ‘ A Doctor of the Auld 
Schocl,’ we must agree with Mr. Gladstone, and hold 
the latter to be the masterpiece.” —Guardian. 


A DOCTOR of the OLD SCHOOL. 


Handsomely got up, with 80 Illustrations by 
Frederick O, Gordon. 9s, 

Coxtents:—A GENERAL PRACTITIONER.— 
J HROUGH the FLOOD.—A FIGHT with DEATH, 
—Tie DOCTOR’S LAST JOURNEY.—The MOURN- 
ING of the GLEN. 





LONDON IDYLLS. By W. J. Daw- 
son, Author of “* Makers of Modern English,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


In ‘London Idylls’ W. J. Dawson has written a 
took that will be treasurcd. The proem in which the 
euthor seeks to express the indefinable pcetry of 
London could only have been written by one very 
nearly attuned to t! e spirit, to the lives and y-assions, 
joys and sorrows of the world’s greatest centre of 
romance, Of the idylls themselves Jitt'e may be 
wiitten to convey avy real sense of their charm,” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 


HISTORY of ABERDEEN UNIVER- 


SITY. By J. M. Buitocn, M.A. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth, 43. 6d. 


“Mr. Bulloch has dene his work with affectiouste 
loyalty, with marked industry and judgment, and 
with pleasant literary verve. Happily he has kept 
his book within handy tounds, setting cut clearly 
the main currents of the histcry and elucidating 
their significance,”"— Daily Chronicle, 


MODERN SCIENCE in BIBLE 
LANDS, By Sir J. Wir11am Dawsoy, F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition, with Maps and Illustration 
crown 8vo, 6a. 


“ His clear and easy style has a flow and a fre- 
quently vivid effect which teaches the reader and 
uever wearies him, The volume is well illustrated 
with maps and illustrations, and it forms as a who!e 
& guide to geological questions and the knowledge of 
Primitive man which no student of Bib'e lands or 
modern science should be without.”—Spectator. 


The EPISTLE of JAMES, and 
other Discourses. By R. W. Dau, D.D., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. A Series 
of Discourses, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


“Thad never attempted to deliver a course of 
sermons expounding, in an orderly and systematic 
manner, all the principal doctrines of the Christian 
faith. In the sermons which are collected in this 
volume I have, at last, made the attempt.’—From 
the Prerace, 





POPSPOSSOSSOS HOSS OOS SOOS OOS OOOH SOOO OOS: 


ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and | LITERARY ANECDOTES of the 


the ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. Ramsay, 
D.U.L. LL.D, Professor of Humanity, Ater- 
deen, 8vo, cloth, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The CHURCH in the ROMAN 


EMPIRE before A.D. 170. Fourth Kdition, 
wits Mups and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12a, 


“ Profeszor W. M, Ramsay is the greatest living 
authority on the geography of Asia Minor, and on 
the historical and archeological questions associated 
with its study. Of tkese questions none are more 
important than those connected with the ear'y 
history of the Christian Churcb...... His results are 
cf profound interest to all students of early eccie- 
siastical history,”—Times, 


UNION with GOD. A Series of 


Addresses. By Professor J. RENDEL HARRIS, 
M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4a, 6d. 


“He is something of a mystic, and more of a 
peet, and is withal a plain and practical preacher 
of righteousness, The addresses here given are 
twelve in number, and range over a wide and in- 
teresting field. Amongst the various kinds of 
knowledge which Mr. Harris has made his own is 
included that of a sbrewd knowledge of human 
nature, and among the many books of religious 
discourse that are issuing from the press this will 
take a di-tinctive and distinguished place. It is 
beautiful in feeling and expression, and cannot be 
read but with edification and delight.’’—Scotsman, 





A.L.0.E.—A LADY of ENGLAND ; 


or, Life and Letters of Charlotte Maria Tucker. 
By Aan¥rs GIsERNE. With Illustrations. Third 
Thousand. Crown vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


‘Its most notable feature is the excellent use 
which Miss Giberne has made of Miss Tucker’s 
abundant correspondence, particularly of tho letters 
written to her sister. They slmost give the work 
the character of an autobiography.”—Glasgow Herald, 





TWENTY YEARS IN KHAMA’S 


COUNTRY. Told in the Letters of the Rev. 
J.D. Hepnurn. Edited by C. H. Lyatu. With 
Photographic I)lustrations, including Portraits 
of the Rev. J. D. Hepburn rnd Chief Khama. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“They constitute a notable record of pioneer mis- 
sionary enterprise among the Batanana of Lake 
Ngami, though the publication of the volume occurs 
at atime when that part of it which relates to Khama 
end bis peopls is likely, in some quarters, to 
monopolise attention,”—Scotsman, 


The NEW LIFE in CHRIST: a 


Study in Personal Religion. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor J. AGAR Bret, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


**We spoke in very high terms of praise of the 
first volume, and now we desire to call attention to 
the sound work in the second volume, quite worthy of 
its predecessor, and full of valuable materials for 
those who are engaged in pastoral work,”’—Guardian, 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 
Edited by 
the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, ls, 6d. each, 


CHRIST and the FUTURE LIFE. 
By the Rev. R. W. Date, LL.D. 


The VISIONS of a PROPHET. Studies 


in Zechariah, By the Rev. Prof. Marcus Dons, 
D.D. 


The SEVEN WORDS from the CROSS, 
By the Rev. W. Ropertson Nicout, LL.D, 


To be followed by :—~ 
The UPPER ROOM. By the Rev. 


Joun Watson, M.A., Author of “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” 


The FOUR PSALMS. 


Prof. G. Apam Smirn, D.D., 


The FOUR TEMPERAMENTS. By 


the Rev. ALExANDER Wurts, D.D. 
And a VOLUME by Rev. JAMES DENNY, D.D. 


By the Rev. 
LL.D. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY. By W. Rossgsr- 
son Nicouu, LL.D., and Tuomas J. Wise. With 
Plates and Facsimiles. Vol. I. Small 4to, hand- 
comely bound in cloth, 20s. net. 


The work is on the plan of Nichol’s well-known 
‘Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” 
and will contain Biographies, Letters, Bibliographies, 
and additions from Manuscript Sources to the pub- 
lished works of various authors. The Editors rely 
mainly upon manuscript material. Many portraits 
and facsimiles will be provided. Among the con- 
tents of the First Volume are:—The Trial of Wil- 
liam Blake for Sedition; A. H. Hallam ard the 
Tennysons; Mrs. Browning on Tennyson; a Bio- 
graphy of Thomas Wade, with numerous poems 
printed for the first time; the Landor-Blessington 
Papers; a Biography of R. H. Horne, with new 
poems ; a Biography of Charles Wells, with an un- 
publisked dramatic scene; Letters from Shelley to 
Leigh Hant, with notes; and a Bibliography of 
Robert Browning, revised and extended from the pages 
of the Athenzum. 


Only 1,000 copies will be printed, of which 250 have 
been purchased for America. Under no circum. 
stances will the volumes be reprinted, - The frontis- 
piece to the First Volume will te a hitherto un- 
published portrait of William Blake, etched upon 
steel by the late William Bell Scott, 





OLD FARM FAIRIES. A Summer 


Carpaign in Brownieland against King Oob- 
weaver’s Pixies, By H. C. McCook, D.D., Author 
of **Tenants of anOld Farm,” &c, 150 Illustra- 


tions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“The story tells of a war between the brownies 
and the spiders, and will interest a child by the 
oddity and strargeness (greater than a purely 
imaginative writer could conceive) of the devices of 
strategy and warfare to which tke epiders resort. 
A story so fresh in its idea, and so well worked out, 
is sure to please a young reader, and to lend a 
peculiar attraction to the study of natural history.” 
—Scotsman. 





STUDIES in THEOLOGY. Lectures 


delivered in Chicago Theological Seminary, By 
the Rev. Jaurs Denny, D,D., Author of “ The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians,” &, Fifth Edition, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


“A series of laminous and illuminating studies of 
fundamental elem<nts..,...We have seen no book for 
a long time which has impressed us so much as 
successful'y combining the old and the new in 
theology in a living unity of personal faith and 
reasonable conviction.”’—Record, 





The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
the HOLY LAND. By Grorecs Apam Smt, D.D., 
Profeesor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. Fifth Edition. 
With 6 Maps specially prepared, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

“The book collects together and est'mates in a 
thorough and sure way all the results of research ; 
it is written with full critical and historical know- 

ledge; it describes the physical features in a vivid 

and clear manner.”—Guardian, 





The EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE 
of the BIBLE, By the late James Stroy, 
LL.D. Second Edition. 1,800 very fall pages, 
in royal 4to. Now supplied at the following 
prices: cloth, 258. ; half-morocco, 35s, net. 

Principal Hawpier 0. G, Movie says :—“ The Con- 
cordance, which I have now been able to examine in 
some representative parts, appears to me to approach 
very near the ideal for accuracy, ranze of treatment, 
and fullness.” 


London: HODDER and STCUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE HISTORY OF 


THE FOREIGN POLICY | 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Montaau Burrows, Obichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A, &.; ‘Officier de I’Instruction 
Publique,” France; Author of ‘ Commentaries on the History of England,” 
&e,, &, Demy 8vo, 12s, 


THE EDINBURGH GIFFORD LECTURES, 1894-95. 
(FIRST SERIES.) 
PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.O.L. Oxford; Emeritus 
Profezsor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE: 


A Biography, By Anna M. Stopparr. With an Etching after Sir George 
Reid’s Portrait of the Professor, and other Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s, 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, 
Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By JOHN SKELTON, 
C.B., LL.D. Demy Svo, with a Front‘spiece, 7s. 6a, 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel ANDREW Haacarp, D.S,O., Author of ** Dodo and I,” 
“Tempest Torn,” &c. With a Portrait, crown 8yo, 6s. 


A STRANGE CAREER. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Widow. With an Intrvduction by H. Riper Haagarp, Cheap Edi- 
tion, With Illu:trations by John Wallace, Crown 8vo, 3°, 6d. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 
POST MERIDIANA: Afternoon Essays. 


By Sir Hersert MaxweELt, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Meridiana: Noontide 
Essays,” “ Life of W. H. Smith,” ** A Duke of Britain,” &c. Post 8vo, 63, 


ON NOVEMBER 19ih WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


DANIEL IN THE CRITICS’ DEN. 


A Reply to Dean Farrar’s “ Book of Daniel.” By Ropert AnpERsoN, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law ; Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropol's: 
Author of “The Coming Prince,” “ Human Destiny,” &, Small demy 
8vo, 4s, 6d, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHAPTERS IN AN 
ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 


Sir Richard Church in Italy and Greece, By E. M, Cuurcu. With Pho‘o- 
gravure Portrait, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 





WITH PREFATORY NOTE BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE ENTAIL; or, The Lairds of Grippy. 


By Jouw Gatt. A New Illustrated Edition, Revised and Edited by D, 
StorRaRw MELDRUM, W.th Illustrations by John Wallace. 2 vole. fcap. 8vo, 
3s, each, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6C0.’S LIST, 





NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 
GATHERING CLOUDS: 


A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, DD,, 
Dean of Canterbury. 


2 vols, 8vo, 283, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; or, The Scenes 


in the Days of Nero: an Historic Tale. Seventeenth Thousand, 7s, 6d, 





THE LIFE OF JOSEPH WOLF, ANIMAL 
PAINTER. By A. H. Pater, Author of “The Life of Samuel Palmer,” 
With 64 Plates and 13 Illustrations in the Text from some of Wolf's finest 
Works and Studies of Animals, 8vo, 21s. 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD, 
Edited by Groner G. CuisHoLm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geo. 
graphical and Statistical Societies. In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 1,800, £2 2s. 
in cloth; or £2 12s, 6d. in half-morocco, 

“This magnificent volume of nearly two thousand quarto pages must have 
cost a fortune and almost endless labour to produce; and so far as we are able 
to test it, the work has been thoroughly well done.”’—Spectator, 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE IN NORTHERN 


QUEENSLAND, By Artuur C. BicknelL. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus 
trations in the Text by J. B. Clarke from the Author’s Sketches. 8vo, 15s, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARLIAMENT 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By G. Lowes Dicxrnson, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Author of “‘ Reyolution and 
Reaction in Modern France,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A SCHEME FOR IMPERIAL FEDERA- 
TION; a Senate for the Empire. Three Articles reprinted, with Additions, 
from the Westminster Review of April, July, and October, 1879. By Gran- 
VILLE C. CunrnaHaM, of Montreal, Canada. With an Introduction by Sir 
FrepDERIcK Youna, K.0.M.G. Crown 8vo, 3a, 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. By Immanvet Kant. Translated by Txomas 
Kixesmitt Aspott, B.D., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
(Extracted from “ Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics.”) Crown 8vo, 3s, 


THE INTELLECTUAL RISE IN ELEC- 
TRICITY: a History. By Park Bensamin, Ph.D., LL.B., Member of the 
American Institute of Elestrical Engineers, Associate Member of the Soc‘ety 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, &c, With 28 Portraits and 
Illustrations, 8vo, 21s, 


JOSEPH, THE DREAMER. By Robert 


Birp, Author of “* Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE WOODS. Re- 
printed Articles and Sketches. By Frep. J. WHisHaw. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Contents.—On a Russian Moor—In Ambush—Crawfish—A Finland Paradise 
—Ducks in Ladoga—Bear’s Point of View—Folk-lore of the Mouj:k—A Well- 
Curs2d Bear— Among the Wood Goblins—Unbaptis2d Spirits—A Witch. 


POEMS. By Jennings Carmichael (Mrs. 


Francis Mullis), Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Helen 
M. Bovuttoy. Crown 8vo, 63. 


“ The book is of the highest literary m: rit, and some of the situations, of th: il'- 
ing interest, are dramatically and thoughtfully represented.”—Scotsman. 


HIS FATHER’S SON: a Novel of the New 
York Stock Exchange. By BranpER Matruews. With 13 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 63 

“Its picture of New York business life, drawn in hard, uncompromis‘ng lincs, 
is clear and impres:ive, and as a psychological study of the decadence which may 
come upon two generations by an excessive worship of the almighty do lar, it 
has a power that intensifies its interest (already strong) as a work of imagin.- 
tion.’’—Scotsman, 


THE SNOW GARDEN, and other Fairy 


Tales for Children. By ExizaseTH Worpswosts, Author of ‘‘&t. Christo- 
pher, and other Poems,” &c, With 10 Ilustrations by Trevor Haidoa. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London and New York. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


The SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. By Rudyard 


Kirting. With Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, 0.I.E, 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


the RELIEF of CHITRAL. By Captain 


GHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, and Oaptain Frank E, 
G dyouUSDAND, Clits Tadian Staff Corps (late Political Officer in Chitral). 
With Map and Illustrations, Third Thousand, 

TIMES.—“ British fortitude and native devotion have never been more splen- 
didly displayed; and seldom have these fine qualities and heroic deeds found 
worthier record, vivid and inspiring, and yet modest and temperate withal, than 
in the pages of the brothers Younghusband.” 


Globe 8vo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO. A New Novel. By F. 


Manion OnawrorD, In 2 vols, 
Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

A HISTORY of the 17th LANCERS (Duke 

of Oambridge’s Own). By Hon. J. W. Fortzscug. Illustrated. 

ADMIRALTY AND HORSE GUARDS GAZETTE.—“ This is no mere dry-as- 

aust record, but, thanks to the zeal and enthusiasm of its author, a well-written 
and thoroughly readable history. Would that every corps in our Army had its 
career thus worthily enshrined.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 


Annoitp, Second Series. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. 


LigstFooT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Globe 8vo, 53, 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—The People’s Edition. 


Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth, and 1s, 6d, net, Persian, each volume,—Vols, I. & II, 


JUVENILIA., 
The LADY of SHALOTT, and other Poems. 


BLACK AND WHITE.—“ An exquisite pocket edition.” 


The RALSTONS. A Novel. By F. Marion 


RAWFORD. 
G Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ERIC, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, The 


Valley of Wishes. A Fairy-Txle of the —% ° of Chivalry. * the CounTEss 
or Jexsey, Author of “ Maurice, or the Red Jar.” With Illustrations by 
Alice R. Woodward, 
GLOBE.—“‘ Erie’ is quite new and origingl, and worthy to be some day a 
thumbed and torn and dearly loved possession.” 


Crown 8y0, 3s. 6d. 


The CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke: 
SCOTSMAN.—"' The book has a strong charm, for there is not any little girl 
in avy of (his author's many books who is more likely to be a favourite with girl 
readers than the central figure in this tale.” 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


Orown &vo. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By fF. 


Marion CRAWFORD. 


IN the LION’S MOUTH: the Story of Two 


English Ohildren in France, 1789-93, By Zieanor O, Prics, Author of “A 
Lost Battle,” &c. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocket Edition. 
Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d. each volume, Vol, VII, 


HEREWARD the WAKE. 


_ BOOKMAN.—“ An ideal edition. It has a)l the qualities which a popular 
issue should, but rarely does, possess. It is small and light; the type is clear, 
the binding tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages are cut,’’ 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
POPULAR TALES by MARIA EDGE- 


WORTH. Illustrated by Miss Chris. Hammond, With an Introduction by 
Anxk Tuackerar Ritcuiz. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LET TERS.—Vol. >. 2 
GIBBON, by F. Cotter Morison; CARLYLE, 


by Joun NicuoL; MACAULAY, by F. CoTrer Morison. Crown 8yvo, 3s, 6d. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION of 


ENGLAND in the GROWTH of the ANGLICAN COMMUNION. The 
Halsean Lecturas for 1894-95. By Atrrep Barry, D.D., D.C.L., formerly 
Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania, 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. 


Edited by his Danght , M ls % ith 
Christ Courch, ow elie QO. Cuuncu, With a Preface by the Dean of 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


SIX LECTURES on the ANTE-NICENE 


FATHERS, 7 FEnton Jonn ANTHONY Hort, D.D., sometime Hulsean 
rofessor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of 


Oambridge, 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


PASCAL and OTHER SERMONS, By the 


late R, W. Cuvuncn, M.A, D.O.L., Dean of St. Paul’s, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
JOHN KNOX. A Biography. By P, Hume 


Brown. With Plate Frontispieces and other Illustrations. In 2 yols, demy 
8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES: his Life and 


Works. By Henry Epwarp Warts. Uniform with “Don Quixote.” A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and 
Index. 1 vol, square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 7s. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR 


PLACE IN HISTORY. By the late W. Rosgertsow Smits, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, New Edition. With 
an a by Professor T, K, Cuzrnz, M.A.,D.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 
price 10s, Od, 


SOURCES OF THE APOSTOLIC CANONS. 


By Professor ApoLF Harnacx. Translated by LeonaRp A. WHEATLEY. 
With an Introductory Essay on the Organisation of the Early Church and 
the Evolution of the Reader, by the Rev. Joun Owes, Author of “ Evenings 
with the Scéptics.” Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE. By George 


8. Kerru, M.D., F.R.C.P.E, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AGED POOR. 


By Greorrrry Drage, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


MONEY AND MONETARY PROBLEMS. 


By J. Surety Nicuo soy, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh, Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor 


of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Orown 8yo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d, 


AMILK: its Nature and Composition. By 


O. M, Arxmay, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


FUNGI. By M. C. Cooxz, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 
price 14s, 


JULIAN HOME. A Tale of College Life. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition, with 
10 Full-page Illustrations by Stanley Berkeley, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 63, 


NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF MENTEITH. 


By R. B, Cunnincuwame Grauam. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 
price 1s. ; cloth, price 23, 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN AND PORTU- 


GAL. Edited by Jonn Lomas, and Revised by him during a Visit to the 
Peninsula this year. Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price lis, 


BRIGHTON, AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. By 


George Avaustus Sata, Feap. 8vo, paper covers, price ls, 


AN ISLE IN THE WATER. By Katharine 


Trxan. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERIMENT. The 


Chronicle of a Second Marriage. By T. Inauis. Orown 8vo, cloth 
price 3s, 6d, 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Blanche 


Lortus TotrenHam. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


THE VEIL OF LIBERTY. A Tale of the 


Girondins, By Péronnz. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


MORTON VERLOST. By Marguerite 


Brrant. Crown 8yo0, cloth, price 6s, 


A MODERN CRUSADER. By Sophie F. F. 


Veitcu, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


A COMMONPLACE GIRL. By Blanche 


Arxinson. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6a, 


JOHN DARKER. By Aubrey Lee. Crown 


8:0, cloth, price 6s. 


POSTE RESTANTE. By C. Y. Hargreaves. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, containing Photegravure Front’s- 
pieces printed on Japanese Paper, bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s. 6d, 
per Volume; or in full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. per Volume. 


[Vol, I, now ready. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW. READY AT ALL LIBRARIES: AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN 


LITERATURE. By Freperic Harrisoy, M.A., Author of “The 
Ghoice of Books.” Demy Svo, cloth, 10:. 64. 

™ The subject is of inexhaustible interest,and Mr. Harrison’s style bas a strong 

attraction of its own, About the:e princes of literature he has given us 4 series 

of brilliant essays. Brilliant is the word that best describes them.”—Scotsman. 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE 


EUGENE: an Idyll under Napoleon the First. From the French of 
ALBERT Puxitzer, With numerous Photogravure Illustrations, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 21s. 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. 


By the Right Rey. Bishop Ks1ent-Brucr, formerly Bishop of Mashonaland. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“This is an extremely interesting book, Most admirable and readable.” 
— Glasgow Herald. 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhauser, 
Parsifal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. By Oonstance Mavp, Iilus- 
trated by H. Granville Fell, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


“ Even without relation to Wagner’s masterpieces the stories would be delight- 
fal reading.” —Leeds Mercury. 


HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT 


ROUND THE WORLD. By M. Cornwatt Leon, Author of “ My 
Dog Plato.” With numerous Illustrations, feap. 4to, cloth, 5s. 


CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND 


PLEASURE. By L. H. Porter. Revised and Edited by F. W. 
£nORLAND, Amateur Champion, 1892-3-4. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 





M. H. HERVEY’S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
ERIC THE ARCHER. By|THE REEF OF GOLD. By 


Maverick H. Hervey. With Mavrice H. Hervey. With 
numerous Full-page Illustrations. numerous Foll-page Illustrations, 
Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 52. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 


“A fascinating boy’s bock.”’ “A rattling boy’s book.” 
—St, James's Gazette, —Independent, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITH'S NEW BOOK. 


CRIMINALS I HAVE KNOWN. By 


Major ArTHuR Grirrits, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate” and 
** Memorials of Millbank.” Illustrated by John Gulich. Crown 8vo, 62. 


[Newt week, 
BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 


IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By 


Bret Harte. With a Frontispiece, small crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s, 6d.; in 
paper, 28. 6d, LThis day. 
*,* Forming the Second Volume of Chapman’s Story Series, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
NEMA, and other Stories. By HeEpiry 


Ps=x. Ilinstrated by O. E. Brock. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
crown Svo, 6s. (This day. 
*,* A Large-Paper Edition, containing Six Full-page Photogravure Plates, 21s. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A HARD WOMAN: a Story in Scenes. 


By Viorer Hunz, Author of “The Maiden’s Progress.’ Crown 8vo, 68, 
The Daily Chronicle says !—* A volame wherein every page is readable.” 
The Athenzum says:—‘‘This is an extremely clever work......wonderfally 
ivacious and sustained...... No one can read it without keen pleasure,” 
The World says:—* A masterpiece of its school.” 


W. H. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE HEART OF LIFE. By W. H. 


Matuiocr, Author of “A Human Document,” &. A New Edition in 1 vol, 
crown 8ya, 6s. (Next week. 
The Morning Post says:—‘‘A novel which only a clever and observant man 
could have written, and which only a very dull man could read without finding 
couch to divert bis mind.” 





* 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





OO much stress cannot be laid on the fact that in the 
whirl of unnatural excitement, and in the struggle for existence in this 
generation, no attention whatever is vouchsafed to the most ordinary rules 
of health. When the muscles become relaxed, the nerves over-sensitive, and the 
brain wearies at the slightest task, these opaotone are part of Nature’s warning 
that the delicate organism of the human frame is out of gear. In most cases a 
centie stimulant and mild restorative is all that is required to impart frezh 
vitality to the jaded nerves, and it is a well-known fact that a few doses of 
Holloway'’s Pilis work wonders and restore the lost tcne of the nervous sytem. 





ey 


GAY & BIRD’S NEW BOOKs, 


4 vols, 4to, 72 Full-page Plates and 450 Illustrations in the Text, cloth Bilt, 
gilt edges, Four Guineas net, 


FAMOUS GOMPOSERS AND 
THEIR WORKS. 


Facsimiles of letters and manuscript music, views of birthplaces, residences 
monnoments, musical instruments, memorials, are here published for the first 
time, and serve to bring into clear relief the personality and surroundings of 
each composer. 


This work is undoubtedly the finest work of its kind, the type, illostration 
paper, and binding being the best, and in addition to its being a Dr switig-Room 
book, the following Eminent Musicians take great pleasure in cordially vata 
mending it.to all Amafours. and Professionals, believing it to be entitled to the 
highest cdnsideration and support :— 

Sir Joseph Barnby; Oscar Beringer, Esq.; Dr. J. F. Bridgo; w. H 
Cammings, Esq.; Sir George Grove; George Henschel, Esq.; Dr. M 0. 
Martin; H. Minshull, E:q.; Dé. 0. Hubert H. Parry; Ebenezer Prout, fxg x 
and many others. ee re 





*,* Prospectuses sent on receipt of address, 





NEW VOLUME BY’ TH# AUTHOR OF “ TIMOTHY’S QUEST.” 
Orown 8vo, attractively bound, probable price, 3s, 6d, 


The VILLAGE WATCH-TOWER. By Kate Douglas 


er NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. 
Wiggin (K. D.)—The STORY HOUR. A Book for Home 


and Kindergarten, Orown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


Wiggin (K. D.)\—A SUMMER in a CANON. A Californisn 


Story. Orown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Wiggin (K. D.)—POLLY OLIVER'S PROBLEM. A Story 
for Girls. Third Edition, Crown 8yvo, with 8 Illustrations, cloth gilt, $s, 63, 
“In none of Mrs. Wiggin’s felicitous stories is the charm of unaffected fragh. 
nesa and spontaneous geniality more prevailingly potent than in her last 
character sketch, ‘ Polly Oliver’s Problem.’ ”’—Daily Telegraph. 


Imperial 16mo, attractively bound, 3s, 6d. 


STORIES of NORWAY in the SAGA DAYS. By Mary 


Howartx#. Illustrated wit 4 charming Drawings by F, Hamilton Jackson, 


Post 8v0, pp. 422, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


PUSHING to the FRONT; or, Success under Difficulties, 
A Book of Inspiration and Enconragement to all who are Straggting for 
Self-Elevation alorig the Paths of Knowledgo and of Duty. By Oxisoy 
Sweet Marpen, Illustrated by 24 fine Portraits of Eminent Persons, 


Post 8vo, tastefully bonnd, 7s. 6d, net. 


The SONG of HIAWATHA. By Henry Wadsworth 
LONG FELLOW. 
The demand fer an artistic but inexpensive edition of this unique poem has 
led the Publishes to bring it out in a new and very attractive form. It will be 
carefully printed, with 22 Full-page Ulustrat ons by Frederic Remington, 


Imperial 16mo, tastefully bound, 2s, 6d, 


MELODY. By Laura E. Richards. 


** It will make a reader go into ecstasies.”—Scotsman, 


Demy 8vo, 20 Photogravures, handsomely bound and boxed, 12s, 6d. net. 
CONSTANTINOPLE: the City of the Sultans. By Clara 


ErskINE CLEMENT, 
*,* Uniform with * VENICE,” “* NAPLES,” and “* FLORENOE,” 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 
A WORKER in IRON. A Fantasy. By Charles T. 0. 


James, Author of *On Turnham Green,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 64, 
“It is full of neg | scenes and fine descriptions. Mr. James knows how to 
make an effective background, and his style is muscular, terse, and picturesque.” 
—Daily Chronicle 
WHEN CHARLES I. WAS KING. By J. S. Fletcher, 
Popular Edition, Fifth. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, artis:ic side design, 33, 6d. 
N.B.—This Novel has been styled the “ Lorna Doone” of Yorkshiro, 
“It is quite worthy of a place beside the two romances—Walter Besant’s 
* Dorothy Foster ’ and Conan Doyle’s * Micah Olarke.’”—Spectator. 


The STORY of.a BAD BOY. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Special Holiday Editiou. With 9 Full-page and 56 Text Illustrations by 
A. B, Frost, crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth gilt, 6s, 
*,* The American “Tom Brown's School Days,’”’ and the most popular boy’ 
book in the United States, 
“This new edition of the best of the American books for boys should rjo cs 
the hearts of thousands of English boys, since it has in Mr. Frost a most able 
and sympathetic illustrator.”—Saturday Review, 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 


—— 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE DESIRE OF THE EYES 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOMAN WHO DID,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 
DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Leases 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, creer’ for their own STANDA! i 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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SEELEY & CO’S BOOKS. 


TWO GIFT-BOOKS. 
Messrs. SEELEY beg to announce for publication on Monday neat; 
a selection of Papers from the Sprctaror. The book, which 
.c\has more than 100 Illustrations, chiefly by Ralph Cleaver, will 
be issued in crown Svo, in a handsome binding, with gilt edges. 


The SPECTATOR in LONDON: 


Essdys by Appison and Stree. Illustrated by Ralph Cleaver, crown 8y0, 
cloth, gilt edges, 68, , . 
Some of the most interesting of the papers in the Speetater are those which 
desaribe L Jifa,duving-.the earlier part. of the eightsenth century. The 
eseays brought’ ogether in this volume are intended to do for town life of the 
time What the Sir Roger de Coverley papers do for life in the country. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OUR VILLAGE.” 


COUNTRY STORIES. By Mary 


Russert Mitrorp, With 70 Illustration by Gzornaz Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
in handsome binding, with gilt edges, 63, [Now ready, 
These less known Stories by the Author of “Our Village” are distinguished 
by the same pleasant humour, graceful style, and keen enjoyment of country 
life. The scenes of most of them are laid in the parts of Berkshire and Hamp- 
shire surrounding Miss Mitford’s home, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE AT THE ZOO.” 
SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


WILD ENGLAND of TO-DAY, and 


the Wild Life in it. By ©. J. Corxisn. Illustrated with Original Draw- 
ings by Lancelot Speed, and from Photographs, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
“This volume is even more fascinating than its predecessor, * Life at the 
Zoo, "—World, 
A more delightful book it would be hard to find,”—National Observer. 
“ An eminently readable book.”—Athenzum. 
“Qharmingly indited, they remind one of the style and flavour of the late 
Richard Jefferies.’’—Nature, 


Uniform with this Volume, THIRD EDITION. 


LIFE at*the ZOO. With Illustra- 


tions by Gambier Bolton. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
“A more companionable book we cannot imagine,’”’—Spectator. 
In short compass the résults of long and patient observation.”—Standard, 
*Quriously felicitous in desoriptions, with frequent touches of quiet humour.” 
Times. 
“Without a single dull page.”’— World, 


WORKS BY P, G, HAMERTON, 
The LIFE of J. M.W. TURNER, R.A. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with an entirely new set of Illustrations, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. | Now ready. 
“The materials are well condensed and clear. Earneatness of thought 
occasionally rises into elcquence, and a pervading cheerfulness ard healthful- 

ness of tone makes the book companiona b!e and pleasant.”—Saturday Review, 


IMAGINATION in LANDSCAPE. 


With many Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 62. 
[Now ready. 
“Except the author of ‘Modern Painters,’ no one has a better right to deal 
with the noble and difficult subject indicated by the title of this work than Mr. 


Hamerton,”—Athenaum 
CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. With 


Twenty Etching: by Veyrassat and Bodmer. Fourth Edition. 
edges, 12s. 6d, Cheaper Edition, 53. 
“AD interesting book from a true lover and observer of animals.”—Standard, 


The SYLVAN YEAR. Fourth 


yea With 20 Etchings, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d, Cheaper 
adition, Sa. 

, ‘Few men of similar taste will read these pages without extreme satisfac- 
tion,” —Atheneum. 


PARIS in OLD and PRESENT 


TIMES. With many Illustrations. New Edition, 64. 
“To those who know what value to set on delicate and appreciative criticism, 
& genuine love of art, -and a good literary style, we cordially commend this 
book.” Saturday Review, . 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Rural Notes 


: in Franes'in Peace and War. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Hamerton has given us the rare treat of an intellectual surprise. We 
open his book expecting a-pleaeant entertainment, and then find a theme of 
profonnd interest treated with masterly skill by a man of known ability. On 
aying down his book we know France as we never knew it before.” —Spectator. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES FROM HOMER.” 


STORIES from ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY. Part II, From RICHARD IL to CHARLES I. By A. J. Caurcu, 
With many Illustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By the Same Author. 5s. each. 









THR FALL OF ATHENS: a Tale of | noes LIFE IN THE DAYS OF 


the Peloponnesian War. 


STORIES. FRO 
COMEDIANS. M THE GREEK 


A YOUNG MACEDONIAN IN THE 


ARMY 7 
GREAT. OF; ALEXANDER THE 


STORIES FROM HOMER, 
STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 
ORIES FROM T - 
TORIES FI HE GREEK TRA 
STORIES OF THE , 
HHERODOTUs, —_e 
HE STORY OF THE PERSIAN 
WAR, FROM HERODOTUS. 
STORIES FROM LIVY, 
WITH THE KING AT OXFORD. 
STORIGS OF THE MAGICIANS, 
E OOUNT 
BE 00 OF THE SAXON 


THE HAMMER: 
Maccabees: the Story of Judas 


CICERO. 
THE CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET 
THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY, 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD, 
THE BURNING OF ROME, 
Price 3s. 63. each, 
THE STORY OF THE LAST DAYS OF 
JERUSALEM. 
TO THE LIONS: a Tale of the Early 
Christians. 
THREE GREEK CHILDREN, 


Price 2s. 6d. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. Part I. FROM JULIUS 
CASAR TO THE BLACK PRINOE. 





Price 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 

HEROKS AND KINGS. 

THE STORY OF THE ILIAD AND 
THE AN 





ID. 
THE GREEK GULLIVER, 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Stranu. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 


S. R. CROCKETT. 
Sweetheart Travellers: a Child’s 


Book for Children, for Women, and for 
Men. 


By 8. R. CROOKETT, Author of “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “ The Raiders,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne and W. H. C. Groome. 


Fancy cloth boards, large crown 8vo, gilt top,6s. Large-Paper Edition, 
numbered and signed by Author and Artiste, ot, 31s, 6d, 
A Second 


The trade have subscribed for the whole of the First Edition, 
Edition is in the pres:, 


GORDON BROWNE. 
National Rhymes of the Nursery. 


With Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Pictures by Gordon Browne. 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. Printed on superfise 
paper, with title in red and black, 


This volume will be. found to contain all the popular favourites, and is 
likely to prove a most acceptable gift to any family circle, A companion 
volume to Mr, Gordon Browne’s popular edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 


[| Ready. 
L. T. MEADE. 
A Princess of the Gutter. 


By L. T. MEADH, Author of “ The Medicine Lady,” “ A Young Mutineer,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6a, 


“The language of Kast London cannot, for obvious reasons, ba altogether 
reproduced in these pages ; otherwise I have endeavoured to make this pic- 
ture of life amongst our great unclassed as faithful as possible. Martha Mace, 
‘the Princess,’ is sketched from a living wietunl,"-Panesen, (Ready. 


BISHOP OF DELAWARE. 


“ The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian, 
** The scheme excites our interest,”—Saturday Review. 


The National Churches. 
Vol. VIIIL—AMERICA., 


By the Rist Rev, LEIGHTON COLEMAN, §.T.D., LL,D., Bishop of Dela- 
ware, U.S.A. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


CANON H. J. ELLISON. 


Sermons and Addresses on Tem- 


perance Subjects. 
By the Rev, HENRY J. ELLISON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Hon, Canon of Canterbury, sometime Vicar of Windsor, late Chair- 
man of the 0.E.T.8. 
884 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

**Canon Ellison’s words have the merit of going straight to the point. 
There is much gracefulne s in his style; sed i Setpcouials bare, and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom witix resiatleas foree,”—Bcclesiastical Gazette. 

“‘ They are worthy of the man and of his mission, and cannot fail to receive 
deep and prayerful consideration.”—Church Bells, 


CANON CARR. 


Life and Times of Archbishop 
Ussher, 


By the Rev. J. A. CARR, LL D. 
With Portrait and a Plan of Dublin, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d, 

** Dr, Carr’s delineation of the career and character of Ussher is almost a 
model of what biography ought to be,such is its impartiality, its balance, 
and its pleasavtnesa and freshness of narration......It is impossible to take 
leave of Dr, Carr’s admirable work without a word of hearty co talation 
on tue praiseworthy manuer in which he has.accomplished a di task.* 
—Morning Post. : 


BISHOP OF MISSISSIPPI. 
The World and the Wrestlers : 


Personality and Responsibility. 


By the Right Rev. H. M. THOMPSON, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi, Author 
of “The World and the Man,” “ The World and the Kingdom," 


(Ready, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. (Ready. 
JAMES ADDERLEY. 
The New Floreat: a Letter to 


an Eton Boy on the Social Question. 
By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A, 


Fancy cover, ls.; cloth, bevelled boards, ts, 6d, [Third Edition, 
Looking Upward. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards. [Shortiy. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.0,, and 44 YIOTORIA STREET, 8.W 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


: A FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, imperial 4to, Proofs, £5 5s. each net; Prints, 22 2s. each net. 


THE CHRIST UPON THE HILL: a Ballad by Cosmo Monkhouse. Illustrated 


with Nine Etchings by William Strang. ; ’ 

*,* The Etchings are issued in two states, namely, 50 copies of nine plates, including the t'tle-plate, emp on very fine old hand-made paper and mounted on 
Whatman’s hand-made paper, each plate signed by the Artist, AT THE Price OF £5 58, EACH NET; and 150 copies, printed on Japanate paper, AT THE PRICE oF 
£228. Bac NET. The copies are in each case numbered, and the plates have been destroyed. The plates have been printed by Mr. F. Goulding, and the letter. 


press, on Whatman’s hand-made paper, by the Chiswick Press. 
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On November 22nd, crown 8vo, 6s. net. NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 


ecently published, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-mor mar ges, 20s, 
RENAISSANCE PANCIES AND | THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


STUDIES: being a Sequel to “Euphorion.” By Vernon Ler, Author 
of “ Euphorion, Antique and Medisval in Renaissance,” &c. BIOGRAPHY. Vol. XLIV. (PASTON—PEROY). Edited by Stpxzy 
Lee. Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1! ay a farther Volume will 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE NOVEL SERIES.”| Siaes Genet aie eae 


Just published, square 16mo, 4s. 
THE GREY LADY. By Henry Szron Merriman, Author 
of ** With Edged Tools,” *“* The Sowers,” &c. 
On December 2nd, square 16mo, 3s, 
FREDERICK. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “Mr. Smith,” 
“*The Mischief of Monica,” &c, 
*,* Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 


Nearly ready, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL. With a| KINCAID’S WIDOW. By Sanan Tyra, 


u ‘ Ff wa“ ” 
Critical Reconstruction of the Text. By J. Futrow Buarr, B.D. Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “French Janet,” &, Crown fro, t.. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SIGNORA. 


By PERCY ANDREAE, 
Author of “ Stanhope of Chester,” The Mask and the Man,” &o, 


IN SEARCH OF QUIET: a Country 


Story. By Watter Fritx. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On November 26th. 








The Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, The White Company. By A, Conan Doris, | T Leaves: a Collection of Pieces for Public 
Bart., K.0.8.1., a Judge of the High Conrt o Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. Reading. By Bpwarp F, Turner, Author of 
“ More T Leaves,” ** Tantler’s Sister and other 


Justice. By his brother Lrestiz STEPHEN. y By Maris SER, 
+ imag Edition. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, > ae Ts tie Crome 8v0, } agro Stories,” &c. Seventh Edition. Crown 
S6 2s, 6d. 1, US. OC, 


Gerald Eversley’s Friendship: a Stndy j 
Real Life. By Rev. J. E. C. Wises, Heed. 


Recollections of a Military Life. By The Hawarden Horace. By Czaries L. 
Graves, Author of “The ey Aa Master of Harrow School. Third Edition. Crown 


General Sir JoHN Apres, G.O.B., 
Third 


Governor of Gibraltar. With illustrations by “The Green above the Red,” 


the Author. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
wey Years; or, Dead Leaves and Living Seeds, 
y the Rev. Harry Jones, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, Author of “Holiday Papers,” &c, 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

A Short History of the Renaissance in 
Italy. Taken from the Work of Jobn Adding- 
ton Symonds. By Lieutenant-Colonel ALFRED 
Pearson. With a Steel Engraving of a recent 
Portrait of Mr. Symonds. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English 
Drama. By Joun AppINGTON SyMonps. 
Dewy 8vo, 16s. 

The Gamekeeper at Home. By Riczarp 
Jurrgerits. New Edition, with all the Illustra- 
tions of the former Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

Wild Life in a Southern County. By 
Ricuarp JEFFERIES, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Amateur Poacher. By RicHarp JErrerizs. 





Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Edition, Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Hours in a Library. By Lesie STEePHen. 
Revised, Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition, with 
additional Chapters. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each, 

Life of Frank Buckland. By his Brother-in 
Law, GrorGe C. Bompas, Editor of ‘* Notes and 
Jottings from Animal Life.” With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 6:. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By the late 
Sir JamES FiTzJaMES STEPHEN, K.C.S.I. Second 
Edition, with a New Preface. Demy 8vo, 14s, 

Shakspeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. 
GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, 
under the Author’s superintendence, by F. R. 
Bonnett. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, 14s. 

Shakespeare: certain Selected Plays abridged 
for the Use of the Young. By Samuet Branp- 
RAM, M.A,,Oxon. Fourth and Cheaper Kdition. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. 





8v0, 6s, 

The Martyred Fool. By D. Curistiz Murnay, 
Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” * Annt Rache',” 
** Joseph’s Coat,” &c. Orown 8v0, 6s. 

A Fatal Reservation. By R. 0. Prowss, 
Author of “The Poison of Asps,” &c, Crown 
8vo0, 6s, 

Gleams of Memory: with some Reflections. 
eae Paryn. Second Edition, Orown 8yo, 
3. 6d. 

Off the Mill. By the Right Rev. G. F. Brownz, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. With 2 Illustrations, 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 

Marcella. By Mrs. Humrparr Warp, Author of 
**Robert Elsmere,” ‘The History of David 
Grieve,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Our Square and Cirele; or, The Annals of 4 
Littie London House. By Jack Eassgi, some- 
time Punch’s Roving Oorrespondent. With a 
Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, 5s. 





LIFE AND WORKS OF THE BRONTE SISTERS.— 
eas Se 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 
vo, 5s, each. 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or 
<loth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. 
small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut 
edges, 1s, 6d. per vol.; or the Set of 7 vols., bound in cloth, with gilt top, in 
gold-let‘ered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS.—Ixuvsrraten Epirion. 


7 vols., containing 4 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. each, bound in cloth. 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. 
small feap. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per vol. ; or 
the Set of 8 vols., bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s, 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp green 


cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


7e. 6d. each, 





MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.— Unirorm Epition. 
10 vols. Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-page. Large 
crown 8yo, 6s, each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S WORKS.— 
UNIFORM EDITION, 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s, each, 
This Edition is uniform with the 17-Volume Edition of Mr. Robert Browning's 
Works. It contains several Portraits and Illustrations. 
A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 
Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Small fcap. 8vo, 


half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s, 


’ 

ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS.—Unirorm Epitioy. 
17 vols. large crown 8vo, 5s, each. The Volumes can be had bound in Sets or 
separately. This Edition contains Tbree Portraits of Mr. Browning at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


A Selection from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 


First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 














W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Sranparp Epirion. r 
26 vols. large 8vo, 10s, 6d. each, This Edition contains some of Mr. Pocket Volume of Selections from the Poetical Works of 
Dn ~enil Writings not previously collected, with many additional Illus- Robert Browning. Small fcap. 8vo, half-cloth, cut or uncut edgeg, 1s. ; 
rations. eens t 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Lisrary Epirion. n 
24 vols. large crown 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
marbled cdges, £13138, ‘With Ilustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, Last Essays on Church and Religion. With a Preface. Pp 
an eric! er. Jrow 73. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. Mixed ‘ae s. Second Edition. crown 8vo, 9s z 
: & 'e ’ 9 je « 
W. iM. THACKERAY'S W ORKS.—Porvras Ep1rIon. | Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a Better Appre- 
a a 8. Shaaban ae eet olume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, hension of tre Bible. Popular Edition, with a New Pre‘ace, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. God and the Bible: a Sequel to “ Literature and Dogma.” 
Popular Edition, with a N Pant 8vo, 2s. 6d id 7" 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— Cuearer Ixuvs- oa take ideal. ck an ae ar 
TRATED KDITION. 26 vols., uniformly bound in cloth, £4 1ls,; or hand- | 9t Paul and Protestantism; with other Essays. Popular R 
somely bound in helf-morecco, £8 8s., containing nearly all the small Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and many new Illustrations | Culture and Anarchy: an Essay in Political and Social th 
by “=r A vakethas wus cctilcnieeidatin: Uo tnettid tet shia Criticism. Popular Edition, crown 870, 2s, 6d. su 
W. M. THACKERAY’S W ORKS re ay Irish Essays, and others. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. a 
27 vols. small feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s, 6d. each, ‘| On the Study of Celtic Literature. Popular Edition, crown be 
The volowes are also supplied as follows :— Jghnee ons i 
The Novels. 13 vols., in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold. ‘1 
The Miscellanies. 14 vols., in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s, Crown 8vo, 7s. the 
Th 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. Sa: 
ind 
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